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OUR CHINESE NEIGHBORS. 


“ Give me thy hand, terrestrial; so 
Give me thy hand, celestial ; so. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tne Chinese mode of shaking hands is 
peculiar and, I cannot help thinking, 
characteristic. Instead of grasping 
heartily each man his brother's hand, 
after our Anglo-Saxon fashion, the Celes- 
tial shakes his own. Whether it be that 
he is afraid to trust it in another’s custo- 
dy or whether he regards it as a thing 
too good for contact with his neighbor's 
palm I know not; but if there is any 
shaking hands to do, in salutation, he will 
do it for himself. Advancing with his 
fingers folded on his palms, and his two 
hands joined together and extended for- 
ward, he will shake them a¢ you and 
chin-chin” you as much as may be 
necessary. But he will not touch your 
hand, nor will he let you touch his own. 
Once, indeed, as I remember,I made one of 
a party of officers who were calling on the 
Prefect of Foo-chow ; and, being a little 
confused by the suddenness with which 
my coolies tipped me forward from my 
sedan-chair and landed me in His Excel- 
lency’s presence, and seeing him with 
hands presented towards me, I grasped 
his right hand cordially and shook it vig- 
orously. Chinese politeness is prover- 
bial; and the Prefect maintained his com- 
posure as placidly as possible; but it was 
a serious trial to him, and he was mani- 
festly gratified to get possession of his 


hand again, when I released it. All 
through the interview, he regarded me 
with a sense of injury. And I do not doubt 
that, since then, he has been more careful 
of his hands than ever. 

Unquestionably the Chinese fashion has 
its advantages, And probably some of 
our own high mandarins, whose swollen 
palms and weary arms bear witness to 
the discomforts of an American “ recep- 
tion,” would be glad to introduce the 
custom here. Ifa great general, for ex- 
ample, or an eminent statesman could 
“ chin-chin ” his admirers or constituents 
collectively by shaking his hands at them 
from a balcony, it would be, no doubt, a 
longed-for relief from the unwashed and 
the unterrified—a blessed deliverance “out 
of the paw of the lion and out of the 
paw of the bear.” But greatness always 
has its incidental evils; and if our official 
hands are made to suffer sometimes from 
the “fierce democracy ” doubtless our of- 
ficial necks are less in jeopardy than they 
would be if they were subject to the 
whims of the imperial throne at Pekin. 
It is better to hold office under the eagle 
than under the dragon, after all. 

But it was not for the sake of pointing 
this unnecessary moral tnat I described 
the Chinese mode of salutation ; but be- 
cause it seemed to me that there was 
something characteristic and symbolical 
in it. For these many years, the people 
of the Western World have been making 
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proposals of amity to these Orientals— 
sending messages of greeting and holding 
out hands of salutation to them, all in 
vain. Sometimes with the most studied 
politeness,sometimes with open contempt, 
our overtures have been rejected. Wrap- 
ped up in selfish seclusion, sufficient unto 
themselves, not recognizing any obliga- 
tion towards the outside world, they 
would “chin-chin ” ug at a distance, shake 
hands at us over their great wall, nod at 
us from the mouths of their great rivers ; 
but as for touch of hands terrestrial, as for 
any neighborly intercourse and sympathy 
between them and us, they would not 
think of it. 

When, therefore, we behold these dig- 
nified and haughty Celestials coming 
forth with outstretched hands to greet the 
people of the Western World, we rub our 
eyes with dreamy astonishment. There 
used to be, at Mr. Barnum’s Museum, 
(amid the glories of which, before they 
became ashes, have not all ingenuous 
youth delighted to wander ?) an enormous 
turtle, heavy and black and stone-like, 
which had free range of one of the apart- 
ments. Great was the amazement of 
rural visitors who, mistaking this creature 
for an inanimate fixture and even sitting 
down on him to rest, presently discover- 
ed head and tail and flippers coming from 
the stony thing and the black mass astir 
with living progress. Not less and not 
dissimilar is the amazement with which 
our eyes behold this fossil empirestarting 
out on a career of nineteenth-century 
progress. Now are they our neighbors 
indeed; not merely because this age of 
steam and traffic has narrowed the dis- 
tance of continent and ocean which lay 
between us and the people of the “ flow- 
ery kingdom;” not merely because the 
growth of our own country has, at last, 
brought us practically face to face with 
them upon the shores of the Pacific. All 
this might have been, and still they might 
have cherished as churlish and unneigh- 
borly aspirit as ever, in their treatment of 
the outside world. But now that they 
have set out on a quest of amity and al- 
liance with the nations of the West, send- 
ing their ambassadors to ask for closer ac- 
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quaintance with us, by commerce and by 
emigration and by the interchange of 
science, we may not only regard them as 
our neighbors, as in some general and 
Christian sense of the word we were 
bofind to do before, but may begin to 
recognize ourselves as theirs. For it is 
they who are proposing to shake hands, 
this time. It is from the brother of the 
Sun and Moon, and from the dragon 
throne itself that these ambassadors bring 
salutations, And it is with a new feeling 
of confidence and hope that the nations 
of the Christian world respond. Solong 
as we were suitors, clamoring for com- 
merce, sometimes with blarney and some- 
times with threat, and always repelled, 
any relations which might be entered 
upon between the West and the East 
were too precarious to be called neigh- 
borly. But now the circumstances are 
altered, Andour Shakespearian text, ac- 
commodated to the exigencies of the 
present theme, will well enough state the 
case as it stands between us and the Ori- 
entals. They have come to shake hands 
—these Celestials,—in our terrestrial fash- 
ion,-—not at us but with us. “Give me 
thy hand, terrestrial; so. Give me thy 
hand, celestial; so.”". And may the fel- 
lowship thus pledged be true and per- 
manent, 

It is painful to observe, however, that 
amid the general gratulation with which 
the unexpected movement of the celes- 
tial turtle (if I may recur to that Bar- 
numitish illustration) has been received, 
our cousins in Great Britain either stand 
in sulky silenee, or look on with audible 
dissatisfaction. The celestial hand which 
our Uncle Samuel has grasped in all good 
faith, only too glad to have it proffered, 
is stretched out in vain towards the sturdy 
“mariners of England,” who scowl] un- 
graciously not to say inhospitably upon 
the strangers. No doubt it is a “ skinny 
hand” and “long and lank and brown,” 
but certainly, when Jonathan has smoth- 
ered his prejudices of race and color, John 
Or is it that 
our cousin’s hands are in his pockets, and 
cannot be taken out, lest, in this instance, 
his diplomatic courtesy should lessen his 


ought not to cherish his, 
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commercial gains? We, indeed, may feel 
some natural exultation at seeing one of 
our own boys chosen to show the Orien- 
tals how to go West by coming East; 
and at the hope that commerce will not 
be slow to learn the new road, also, 
There may be selfishness in the gush of 
American welcome, as well as in the 
chill and silence of English reserve. And 
perhaps under the circumstances, it may 
not seem quite kind nor wholly modest 
to suggest that for these Asiatics to choose 
for their guide, diplomatist and friend an 
American and not an Englishman, is just 
what might have been expected. But 
somehow, our cousins are not popular in 
China. Somehow, every “native” east 
of the Cape of Good Hope learns, with 
surprising quickness, to discern the dif- 
ference between a Yankee and an English- 
man, and to express it in a manner by 
which our national vanity is not at all in- 
jured. True, they have not seen as much 
of us as of the English; and perhaps 
when they have known us longer they 
may love us less, But there are certain 
awkward facts, in the history of British 
intercourse with China, which are yet re- 
cent, and which ought to keep our cous- 
ins from amazement if the Chinese do not 
“yearn” towards them. Then, too, I think 
the Chinese are the last people in the 
world upon whom the engaging manners 
of the Briton (as one meets him outside 
of his own island) are likely to make a 
happy impression. Themselves scrupu- 
lously observant of the forms of polite- 
ness, dignified and proud to an extreme, 
and, although not insular in the literal 
sense of the word, yet with the charac- 
teristic faults of an insular people—there 
are too many points of resemblance be- 
tween them and our cousins for the ac- 
quaintance between them to grow into 
an affectionate intimacy. The nation 
which has produced in highest perfection 
that flower of modern civilization, the 
snob, is scarcely to be looked upon ex- 
cept with jealousy by the nation which 
invented him, together with the printing- 
press and gunpowder (though in a less 
perfect form,) some centuries ago. 

But it was not that I might have my 
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little dig at the peculiarities of our Trans- 
Atlantic neighbors that this paper was 
begun ; but rather that, as a timely com- 
ment on the mission of our Trans-Pacific 
neighbors, I might revive some recollec- 
tions of a visit to them. It is a good 
thing to freshen up one’s memories of 
travel, To go back again to those queer 
places and that yueer people among whom 
so many months of sight-seeing were 
spent ten years ago—without leaving 
my own fireside, without the pangs of 
sea-sickness, without the dismal weari- 
ness of leagues of barren ocean, is pleas- 
ant indeed: to reproduce in memory the 
impressions which the myriad Oriental- 
isms produced upon our Occidental senses 
—sight, hearing and alas! smell—may 
be even pleasanter than the first experi- 
ence of them. Once more I hear the 
sound of droning voices, and see, once 
more, the whisk of silken tails. How the 
brightness of that August morning, when 
we saw the shores of the great Empire 
right before us, all comes back to me! 
How freshly the wind blew landward, 
and how white the surf broke on the 
stern, dark rocks, and what an atmos- 
phere of mystery enwrapped the land 
towards which our curious eyes were 
turned! This was the flowery kingdom ; 
presently we should see the flowers, no 
doubt. This was the celestial empire, 
and presently its fairness should appear to 
our astonished vision. It was for this 
that we had spent four months of toil- 
some voyaging, and had left behind us the 
seventeen thousand miles of “ distance 
run,” whereof our log-book testified. 
There could be no doubt what coast 
this was. There is only one country in 
the world, of which the population is too 
dense for the land to contain it, so that 
it must run over on to the water. But 
so it seems to be with China. And so it 
happens that the first impression which 
the traveler receives as he approaches it, 
is of its populousness, We were off the 
mouth of the Canton River, and among 
the countless islands which block up the 
entrance of it—islands the terror of navi- 
gators and the nests of pirates. All 
around us, among these islands, and far- 
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ther out toward the open sea, the water 
was covered with boats and the boats 
were crowded with people. There were 
large boats and small boats; and of the 
people some were large and some were 
small, for every boat was the permanent 
home of a large and growing family. 
Some of the children, I dare say, have 
never set foot on shore. They are born 
in boats, they grow up in boats, and in 
their turn become parents and rear their 
offspring on the water; and at last they 
die in boats, and give sea-room to those 
who follow them. I used to wonder 
that the babies did not roll overboard 
and drown. But I never saw or heard 
of such an accident. I suspect they are 
amphibious—web-footed, possibly. They 
take to the oars as soon as they can 
walk, and, even at a more tender age, are 
made familiar with the duties of their 
aquatic life; for I have seen the mother 
of the family with an infant strapped to 
her shoulders, working vigorously at the 
oar, or hoisting the sail or holding the 
rudder. The irregular way in which the 
poor child was whisked about, during 
these performances, made strong appeal 
to sympathy in its behalf, its poor little 
legs dangling, and its wretched little head 
shaking as if it would certainly come off. 
Any terrestrial baby would have howled 
indignation and resentment at the rude 
treatment. These were celestial babies, 
surely, who could smilingly endure to be 
thus put to work before their time, and 
tossed about at risk of dislocation of their 
necks or limbs. Once I saw two small 
boats in collision. Each was sculled by 
a matron ; and each matron had an infant 
strapped upon her back. There was a 
great row. I was glad I could not 
understand their objurgatory language, 
for it was evidently of the strongest sort. 
Gestures of wild and awful import were 
employed on both sides. Boat-hooks 
and oars were freely used as weapons. 
Altogether the skirmish was lively 
enough, for a time. But through it all, 
though made by sad necessity partici- 
pants in the conflict, these infants showed 
no discontent or animosity. Tossed 
about upon the horrid edge of battle, it was 
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beautiful to see their smiling serenity. 
Stormy passions might indeed pervade 
the breasts of the celestial mothers, 

(Tanteene animis ccelestibus irs ?) 
but on their backs were perched peace 
and innocence. 

This boat life is not peculiar to the sea- 
coast; but as one goes inland he finds it 
on the rivers and canals. Every stream 
that can float a boat will have its floating 
population. Of course the boats grow 
smaller as the streams grow smaller; 
although the boat families do not always 
diminish in proportion. The aggregate 
tonnage of the Chinese waters must be 
enormous. Out at sea, so far that one 
despairs of their ever regaining land, the 
great clumsy junks may be encountered, 
with their great brown sails, and their 
great red hulls, and their great awk- 
ward sterns, and their great staring eyes 
painted upon the bows, The eyes are 
indispensable; I suppose a junk might 
better put to sea without its sails than 
without its eyes—for, according to the 
celestial logic, which is quite unanswera- 
ble, “spose he nohab eye, how can see? ” 
Then, all the empire is encompassed by a 
network of rivers and canals, When I 
asked my missionary friends, who con- 
stantly were planning excursions as far 
inland as possible, how they would go to 
such and such a place, the answer «lways 
was, “In boats; in China one goes every- 
where in boats,” and indeed, besides 
boats, I do not remember seeing any 
vehicles for passenger travel except 
sedan-chairs and wheel-barrows. The 
boat is the real omnibus. The suburbs 
of every considerable city seemed to be 
formed of boats, and each boat was fur- 
nished more or less completely with the 
means of living. The family would spend 
the day in the open air, in traffic, or beg- 
gary, or ferriage, or, if the boat belonged 
near the sea-coast, in piloting or pirating : 
these two last. occupations being unhap- 
pily interchangeable in the Chinese pro- 
nunciation (according to which 7 is soft- 
ened into 7;) and I fear also that the 
confusion sometimes reached not only to 
the sound but to the meaning of the 
words, At night, the bamboo roof is 
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drawn over the deck, making the little 
boat look like an enormous cradle, and 
the family come to anchor, or tie up safely 
to the shore, and sleep lulled by the wash 
and ripple of the water. There is a little 
galley in the stern for cooking; there is a 
little altar with the household gods behind 
it; and once I saw a flower-garden (in 
pots) upon the bamboo roof. It seems to 
be a healthful kind of life. The boat peo- 
ple were quick-witted and cheerful, and 
cleanlier than the land folks; and I think 
the water-babies were chubbier and 
browner than their brothers on the shore. 
Some of the boats were kept as clean and 
bright as the dwellings of a Shaker village. 

It was picturesque enough—this sce- 
nery of the Canton River. The scatter- 
ed islands, treeless and almost verdure- 
less, rose into lofty peaks and showed a 
rocky front to the white surf which beat 
upon them, There were some fine effects 
of color, too, when the sunlight fell 
aslant upon the naked rocks, and made 
them ruddy, and brought out in shifting 
shadows their configuration, and set 
them in a deeper contrast with the shin- 
ing sapphire of the sea, In some places, 
on the larger islands, such as Hong Kong 
for instanee, there were sheltered valleys, 
where some growth of bushes and of 
dwarfish trees covered the rocky naked- 
ness. But to our eyes, which had been 
feasting only a few weeks before on the 
rich, luxuriant beauty of the tropics, as 
we sailed between the woody shores of 
Java and Sumaira, this coast seemed 
cold and stern. There, we had drifted 
drowsily along, through placid waters, 
under the lee of noble mountains clothed 
with heavy foliage to their very tops, 
and within sight of sandy beaches fringed 
with feathery palms, and all the scenery 
was drawn in curving lines of grace and 
colored with the warmest coloring, and 
every influence of earth and air and sea 
made captive all our senses. But here, the 
rocks were sharp and naked, fit for winds 
to howl against and waves to dash upon, a 
coast to be afraid ofinastorm. If among 
“the palms and temples” of the South we 
had found the poetry of travel, we should 
not have to look far, surely, for the prose. 
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That we had left the drowsy tropics 
behind us was, indeed, apparent by innu- 
merable signs, as we began to see the 
country and the people more familiarly. 
The life which stirred the busy throngs 
in city and in country, on the land and 
on the sea, was not the languid life of 
tropical society. For patient and untir- 
ing industry, it seems to me thé Chinese 
have no equals, Anything which needs 
great labor and but little skill, they can 
do better than all the world beside ; if it 
be the digging of innumerable miles of 
canals, or the building of great walls that 
stretch half-way across a continent, 
they can do it. There are no more care- 
ful, thrifty, economical tillers of the soil 
than they : even the steepest hill-sides are 
redeemed from waste by narrow terraces ; 
and their broader fields are kept as tidily 
as gardens, They spare no labor nor 
economy in the enriching of the soil, and 
work hour after hour to irrigate it,carrying 
the water often for considerable distances 
in buckets swung across their shoulders. 
They use very little agricultural machi- 
nery, and all their implements are of the 
rudest sort. What they depend on isthe 
ceaseless drudgery of patient manual 
labor ; and by this alone, the agricultural 
miracle which makes all China one great 
garden has been wrought. 

This same patient industry and minute 
economy they have carried with them into | 
adjacent countries. In Borneo, in Singa- 
pore and Malacca, in Java and Siam, may 
be seen the solemn countenance of the 
Chinaman steadfastly engaged in money- 
making. In all these lazy lands, among 
the multitudes of easy drones that sun 
themselves in idleness, the Chinamen 
alone are busy. I believe they are the 
only people in the world who can live 
beneath a scorching, tropical sky and yet 
retain their industry and energy undimi- 
nished, growing neither effeminate nor 
sensual, Frequently they accumulate 
large fortunes; and always they seem to 
monopolize the labor of the country at 
their will, developing its resources as 
they could not have been developed by 
the native population. Nor is it ever 
by any great genius that they command 
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success, but simply by their plodding in- 
dustry. These same qualities also they 
exhibit in California. Every one knows 
what useful laborers they make, how 
cheaply they live, how neat and cleanly 
they are in the care of their bodies, how 
steadily and persistently they keep at 
work; not very strong, nor very skill- 
ful, nor very quick, but quiet and steady 
and incessant. As formerly they built 
great walls and great canals, so, at these 
ends of the earth and in these latter days, 
they build great railroads. What may 
they not do, in the time to come? With 
the universal Yankee nation,—quick- 
witted, driving, restless,—to invent and 
plan ; and with this innumerable people,— 
steady, patient, fond of routine, imitative, 
—to perform the drudgery of labor, what 
wonders of development of our continental 
resources may not the next score of years 
exhibit? Let our own East furnish the 
capital and the inventive energy, as in- 
deed it is doing so abundantly ; power of 
numbers and power of industry almost 
limitless are pouring in upon the West 
from that other East beyond the broad 
Pacific. What the industry is has per- 
haps sufficiently appeared. What the 
numbers are, how simply countless, how 
they swarm and multiply, cannot appear 
till one has been among them. What 
reliance they have been accustomed to 
place upon their own multitudinousness, 
and what enormous power there is in it, 
was well illustrated by an intelligent 
Cantonese, during Sir Michael Seymour's 
operations in 1856. It did seem to those 
of us who happened to be in the foreign 
“factories” of Canton at that time, that 
the vast throng of people just outside our 
gates could sweep us into the river, by 
their populousness alone, if they should 
try it: and it was not reassuring when 
this Cantonese remarked one day to 
some of us, “ You are few and we'are 
many. If we Chinamen were all to 
get together, and spit once, we could 
drown out every Englishman in Can- 
ton.” It was not a pleasing nor a com- 
plimentary way of putting it; but it 
was none the less characteristic for that 
reason. 
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In a previous number of this monthly 
I described my entrance into the Siamese 
city of Bangkok,* a tropical city, beauti- 
ful with every beauty of tropical nature 
and of tropical life. To this day the 
memory of it comes back to me like a be- 
wildering dream. And I have put in 
contrast with it, more than once, my 
recollection of an entrance, under quite 
similar circumstances, into the great city 
of Canton—a recollection which does not 
come back like a bewildering dream of 
beauty, but rather like a haunting night- 
mare, The contrast is characteristic every 
way. It:is only when we put the China- 
man beside his neighbors, and look at them 
together, that we can measure him, and 
estimate his excellences and his defects. 

I came into Canton, as I had come into 
Bangkok, by water, and at night. It 
was while Sir Michael Seymour with his 
fleet was operating, one day by diplomatic 
notes and the next day by a lively can- 
nonade, against the obstinate Governor- 
General Yeh. A little force of sailors and 
marines from our American men-of-war 
were already stationed at the American 
Consulate, for its protection during the 
pending hostilities, lest our Chinese neigh- 
bors gathering themselves all+ together 
“to spit once ” (as our friend already quo- 
ted had suggested,) might involve not only 
English but Americans in indiscriminate 
injury. Already, the turbulent inhabi- 
tants of the “Two Kwangs,” of which 
Yeh was viceroy, were in a restless and 
excited state, and had committed acts of 
violence which made all foreigners alittle 
cautious in their movements, 

It was therefore not a very cheerful 
thing when, about five miles below the 
city, the little native boat in which I 
sailed was suddenly brought to and spo- 
ken by a long “snake-boat” or govern- 
ment junk, which came upon us from its 
ambush in a branch of the broad river. 
Peering through the darkness, we could 
dimly see the ‘‘ snake-boat,” shaped like a 
great dragon, with a lofty prow as of an 
upraised dragon's head,and with innumer- 
able oars en either side, as if it were a 


* See Hours at Home, Vol. IV. No. 5. 
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dragon centipede. How many men there 
were on board, it would be difficult to 
say; perhaps, to my excited fancy, they 
seemed more than they really were. But 
there were certainly enough to make 
short work with us, if they had wished 
to add another Anglo-Saxon head to the 
three ghastly ones which had been re- 
ported fastened on the city walls, a day 
or two before. Anyhow, it could have 
done no good for us to make our presence 
known to the officials of the snake-boat; 
so we lay quite still and kept under the 
bamboo cover, while they overhauled our 
boatman, Tom Sing, and cross-examined 
him and the members of his family. For- 
tunately for our peace of mind, we could 
not understand the questions nor the an- 
swers. But thetones of old Sing’s voice, 
tremulous and deprecatory, and the 
breathless attention with which his wife 
and all the family awaited the result of 
the examination, was anything but reas- 
suring to us in our suspense. I am afraid 
that the old boatman’s faithfulness to us 
was maintained at the expense of truth- 
fulness, and that the suppressio veri, at 
the least,was necessary to ourescape. But 
at any rate, the “snake-boat” satisfied 
itself without boarding us, and presently 
permitted us to fill away for Canton, 
while it dropped down the river or slid 
into ambush by the grassy bank. Old 
Sing, our boatman, was a very solemn 
man for hours after the adventure; and 
I dare say the smoky little josses in his 
vabin had some extra incense burned be- 
fore them the next day. Nor can I 
even yet, think of that good old heathen 
talking in his unknown tongue with that 
unpleasant dragon-boat, and bringing us 
cleverly out of our peril, without a feel- 
ing of tenderness and gratitude towards 
him, and a hope that the good Providence 
which helped us then may help him, 
also, in his time of need! 

Perhaps this little adventure may have 
interfered with my enjoyment of the 
city into which we were about to enter, 
and may have prejudiced my first impres- 
sions of it. But certainly the charm by 
which the Land of the White Elephant 
bewitched me was wanting altogether in 
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the. Empire of the Dragon. There, all 
drowsy voices of the night had blended 
in a soothing undertone, while, nearer by, 
were pleasant sounds of laughter or of 
singing floating from the houses on the 
river bank or from the passing boats; 
and odors from the fruits and flowers of 
tropical wood and garden made the night 
air heavy with perfume; and the soft 
lustre of the “mellow moon and happy 
stars,” and the bright flash of myriad 
dancing fire-flies, lighted up the darkness 
of the night. Here, too, were sounds and 
sights and odors, but far different in kind. 
Music there was, the music in which the 
hearts of pig-tailed, pig-eyed, pig-headed 
Celestials do especially rejoice, of gongs 
and tam-tams, of watchmen’s rattles and 
bamboo drums, and of human voices, 
unmelodious and harsh, Lights, too, 
there were, not flaming picturesquely in 
the open night air, but enclosed in stiff, 
prosaic, paper lanterns. And _ odors, 
other than those which spicy breezes 
blew to me from “breadths of tropic 
shade and palms in cluster” on the 
banks of the Meinam—odors from dirty 
Chinese lanes and alleys, odors of a 
dreadfully civilized sort. On the whole, 
this seemed to be the characteristic differ- 
ence. Everything in China is less barba- 
rous, more stiffly civilized, more formally 
unnatural. One longs for some little 
“touch of nature” that shall make them 
kin tous. Somehow, we are more at 
home, and more content, among a people 
who are lazy and degraded and barbarous, 
if only they are more alive, with quick and 
active human sensibilities and passions, 
than with a people wooden, imperturhe- 
ble and dead. The wild growth of the 
jungle, graceful and natural, though may- 
be tangled and with poisonous vines and 
creeping things innumerable in it, is more 
satisfactory than a plantation of bean- 
poles, 

It is easy enough to see why De 
Quincey felt that if he lived in China he 
should certainly go mad. ‘This artificial- 
ness of the Chinese life presently begins 
to oppress one like a nightmare. Every 
city is like every other city, and every 
house like every other house, and every 
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man like every other man. Then there 
are so many of them that the monotony 
becomes intolerable. And when one 
begins to remember how long it all has 
lasted, he has reached the verge of mad- 
ness. For how many centuries has this 
human ant-hill swarmed with its uncount- 
ed myriads, looking just as they look to- 
day, living just as they live to-day! 
How long it is since these great cities 
were completed, and took on that look 
of changelessness which they still wear ! 
How long and steadily the nation has 
been grinding at the mill of old routine, 
till there seems no nature left to it but 
the second nature, habit! The civiliza- 
tion of this people seems to have become 
a hindrance to it instead of a help. It 
binds it hand and foot with grave-clothes, 
instead of girding it for progress, and 
arraying it in beauty; One has a hope- 
less feeling as he seés such a complex, 
artificial civilization which has been mo- 
tionless so long: a social life without 
enthusiasm or inspiration; a morality 
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well-nigh without religion; a scholarship 
without advan«*ment in learning. And, 
if the thought shat they are “no better 
than their fathers” were, could stir these 
celestial scholars as it ought to, how full 
the wilderness would be of Elijahs sitting 
under their juniper trees and “ requesting 
for themselves that they might die!” 

To photograph this motionless empire, 
then, should not be difficult: it will keep 
quiet enough. Nor need the operator fear 
lest anyhow his pictures are inaccurate, 
so far as they go. They cannot indeed 
go far. The subject is immense and 
must be taken in detail. But a study 
once made, a picture once taken, is once 
for all. And if it shall not be a lively 
picture nor a pleasant one, it will not be 
the less true for that reason. But any 
pictures to which the attention of the 
readers of this magazine may be invited 
must be postponed another month, As 
yet we have only paid our salutations to 
our Chinese neighbors. We propose to 
know them somewhat more intimately. 


Suggested by Erskine’s lines on “‘ The Duration of Pain.” 


AN exile languishing on alien shores 
Watching for rays beyond Time’s cloudy doors, 
Would count the joys a ransomed soul may win 
When death is past, and life and light begin, 
What tho’ the years go by on drooping wing, 
And in Life’s winter hearts forget its spring: 
What tho’, till earthly fetters shall be riven, 
Th’ soul shall miss what Eden had of Heaven: 
Thine hand hath left some glorious measures 
here 
Of blest duration in a happier sphere ; 
Some steps by which my trembling thoughts 
can climb 
And know of Life beyond all mists of Time. 


Yet on that utmost verge my spirit turns 

And there more deeply all its weakness learns; 

Knowing that when the soul hath winged its 
flight, 

And folds its pinions on those shores of light, 

Tho’ Life serene shall breathe around it there, 

And Light eternal thrill the ambient air, 

The soul with all its fresh immortal power, 

Its mighty grasp of all its god-like dower, 

Shall never fathom Heaven’s bright depths of 
praise 

Nor know the reach of everlasting days! 


But Faith rust still in heavenly vision soar 

And fondiy count her precious treasures o'er. 
Yes, I shall dweil in God’s own presence 
there, 





“ As many years as atoms in the air— 
When these are gone, as many left behind 
As leaves of forest shaken by the wind; 
And these all past, as many on the march 
As starry lamps that gild the spangled arch : 
When these are gone, a8 many millions more 
As grains of sand that crowd the ocean shore :” 
And when these years that know nor care 
nor pain 

Are multiplied by millions yet again, 
Till numbers drown the thought, could I sup- 


pose 

That then those blissful years would find a 
close ? 

No! they that walk beside Life’s shining 
river, 

Shall sing God's praise forever and forever. 

The years that speed beneath that glorious sky 

Are Time no more, but vast Eternity ! 


Trembling I turn to Thee, my Saviour dear— 
Heaven holds the form that slirined Thy 
spirit here ; 

I hide my tear-dimmed eyes at Thy dear feet, 
Shelter my soul till grace hath made me meet 
To gaze on all the splendors of that land 
Opened to sinners by Thy piereéd hand ; 
Then bid my ransomed spirit upward soar 
Where wings unfettered never weary more ; 
And I shall in Thy glorious presence be, 
And have to praise [hee——el/ ETERNITY ! 
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CHAPTER 1. 
A VILLAGE GREEN, 

A VILLAGE green, not far from the busy 
capital—with tall elms about it, casting 
broad shadows over a high-road, a smooth 
gravelly footpath neatly banked, and 
garden walls of brick with stone dress- 
ings, capped at intervals with stone urns 
or balls, or overgrown with ivy ;—here 
and there with carriage-gates excluding 
curious eyes, but oftener with swing- 
gates of less pretension, admitting to 
straight or winding walks soon lost in little 
shrubberies disclosing glimpses of ]iouses, 
some rather gloomy, others very cheerful 
—such was the country Green in question, 
with a silver gleam of the Thames in the 
distance. 

Moreover, it had its pond 
L Where cows might cool, and geese might 

swim”— 

a seat beneath the shade for talking age 
_and whispering lovers, though oftener 
( the resting-place of tramps or nursery- 

maids, The green turf was much fre- 

quented by aspiring young cricketers, 

Behold yon chemist’s boy with basket- 

ful of phials and pill-boxes. He sets it 

carelessly on the grass—out with a ball 
from his pocket, off with his hat and 

jacket, with which he extemporizes a 

wicket—and incontinently begins bow- 

ling, utterly regardless of the aristo- 
cratic invalid awaiting his morning 
draught. 

A blue-coated butcher-lad mounted on 
swift pony, comes scouring along the 
road, whistling as he digs his heels into 
his pony’s sides—he marks the cricketer, 
abates the fury of his career, and shouts 
“ Hallo, Jem! what are you after ?” 

Jem replies—a parley ensues—event- 
ually the butcher-boy alights, flings his 
rein over a post, sets his basket with the 
aristocratic invalid’s gravy-beef in it be- 
side the aristocratic invalid’s draught and 
pills—and Lord Harry had better turn 


his sides and his shoulders and his heavy 
head, like a door on its hinges, on his 
feather-bed, like the sluggard in Dr. 
Watts’s divine songs—for he may whistle 
for his ether and beef-tea while Bob and 
Jem are cricketing—ay, and whistle in 
vain. 

Mark the inconsideration and selfish 
indifference to the wants and reasonable 
expectations of others, of these bad boys 
as they insanely bowl. “Go it, Jem!” 
“Play, Bob!” “I bowled farthest.” 
“No, you didn't.” “Yes, I did.” “No 
you didn’t.” “I’m going away.” “Not 
yet.” “Yes, Iam.” ‘Have one more.” 
“Only one, then.” “That went for 
nothing.” “No, itdidn't.” “Yes it did 
—-I'm going away now.” 

And Bob scampers back to his pony 
and Jem to his basket, just as a pretty 
maid-servant is about to bring them the 
indignant remonstrances of Miss Flam- 
beau, who has watched the whole scene 
from her window. 

Miss Betty Flambeau and her mother 
on the borders of ninety lived in one of 
the smallest houses on the green, on al- 
most the scantiest means possible to af- 
ford the mere appearance of gentility ; 
but in their minds, manners, and habits 
they were true ladies, of a school now 
perhaps extinct. Their lives were un- 
marked by event. They had survived 
most of their natural ties: one only 
grandson and nephew remained to them 
—a bachelor and man of business, who 
statedly paid them visits and statedly paid 
their annuities. He was their greatest 
object of interest, but his visits were not 
frequent, and the news he brought them 
was of the smallest; so that in default of 
greater resources, Miss Betty was driven 
for recreational purposes chiefly to the 
affairs of the green. 

In earlier days, Mr. Oldworth, when 
he came down on Saturday evenings, 
would treat his grandmother and aunt to 
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a drive in a glass-coach, submitting cheer- 
fully to having all the windows up; but 
of late the good old lady had béen unable 
to partake of even this moderate dissipa- 
tion, and had become nearly bed-ridden ; 
only undergoing the fatigue of being 
dressed and sitting up when Mr. Old- 
worth or sone still rarer visitor descend- 
ed upon her. Usually she now secluded 
herself in her pretty bedroom, where, 
with everything about her of the fresh- 
est and whitest purity, she sat up in her 
four-post bed and placidly listened or 
dozed while her daughter read her the 
Psalms and Lessons, or, seated at the wit- 
dow, told her ofevery event on the green. 

To keep this old lady alive and com- 
fortable was the chief object of Miss 
Flambeau’s existence. If ever her tem- 
per were ruffled, it could be directly or 
indirectly traced to some injury or indig- 
nity, real or imagined, offered to her 
mother. Thus on the present occasion— 

“My dear mother, you will not long 
be kept waiting for your draught, for 
Collet’s boy is just coming round the 
green. I suppose, the Beauforts returned 
overnight, for their man Richard is car- 
rying home their French poodle, shaved 
to look like alittlelion. Icannot admire 
the fashion of disguising poor animals so, 
and robbing them of their natural defen- 
ces. <A pet lap-dog iscertainly better 
than a monkey. There! Miss Laura is 
running out without any powder in her 
hair, and kissing the little monster with 
rapture. I am glad of their return, for 
they always enliven the green; only I 
wish they would not bestow so much of 
their company on that faded old bach- 
elor. He might be their grandfather, 
but he isn’t; and ill-natured people will 
talk, They have no one to guide them, 
poor motherless girls.” 

“One’s own sense should guide one in 
some things,” said Mrs. Flambeau. “ And 
they have a father.” 

“ A silly father is worse than no guide, 
I think,” said Miss Flambeau. ‘“ He 
seems only to care for amusing the pass- 
ing hour, and they do the same, I won- 
der what Joseph, with his strong sense 
of responsibility, would think of it. 
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Your beef-tea? O, but you must have 
your draught first, you know. Why, I 
declare ” (growing excited)“ those naugh- 
ty boys are setting down their baskets 
to play cricket! ” tapping at them useless- 
ly with her thimble. 

“ Ring for Patty,” said Mrs, Flambeau ; 
“some hungry dog may steal the beef.” 

Patty was just speeding on her errand 
when Jem returned to a sense of his 
duties. Turn we now, from 


“The calm desires that asked but little room,” 
to 
“ Every want to luxury allied.” 
CHAPTER I, 
THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 
“* Alas, his efforts double his distress : 
He likes yours little, and his own still less.” 
CowPER. 

“Mrs. Muutet, my lord wants his beef- 
tea,” 

“Then my lord must want it a little 
longer, Mr. Sorel, for the beef has not 
come yet. Besides, it is not yet eleven 
o'clock.” 

“The insolence of woman!” softly 
ejaculated Mr. Sorel, as with noiseless 
steps he left the lower regions and ascen- 
ded to the reception room Daintily 
threading his way among objects of ex- 
quisite virtu, which he had beheld so 
often as to regard with supreme indiffer- 
ence, he entered a dressing-room that 
might have satisfied a Sybarite, where, 
though the morning was warm, a bright 
fire burned on the hearth. Mr. Sorel 
scientifically arranged a log or two on 
the brazen dogs, without soiling his taper 
white fingers, took up a morning paper 
and seated himself in a luxurious arm- 
chair, with a pocket handkerchief spread 
lightly over his knees to prevent their 
scorching. He then produced a hand- 
some bonbonniére, and having selected a 
sweetmeat to his taste, proceeded to 
study the news. 

Before he had become very deeply ab- 
sorbed in 

“The popular debate, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit,” 


of the upper and lower House of Parlia- 
ment, the silver tinkle of a small bell in 
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an inner apartment made him reluctantly 
lay his paper aside, and attend to the re- 
quirements of some one within. 

“Sorel.” 

“My lord.” 

“Sorel, are you there?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“My ether, Sorel.” 

Sorel, who had already been in quest 
of it, resolved not to have a second jour- 
ney, but, returning to the ante-room, 
rang a bell violently and spoke in an 
angry though subdued voice to the ser- 
vant who answered it. Luckily, Jem 
had by this time arrived at the house, so 
the footman soon reappeared with the 
draught, the faint odor of which quickly 
pervaded the room. A sick'y old man 
sat upin bed to swallow it, and then 
sank again on his pillow. Sorel, know- 
ing that his duties were suspended for 
the present, returned to his newspaper, 
which he continued to peruse for nearly 
an hour. 

‘Now this is abominable,” muttered he, 
as the silver bell again interrupted him 
in the midst of an interesting paragraph. 

Before answering it, he again smartly 
rang the down-stairs bell, and then he 
presented himself in the darkened room. 

“Sorel, it must be past twelve. Why 
don’t I have my beef-tea ? ” 

“My lord, it is not yet twelve, and 
the beef-tea is ready.” 

“Serve it, then, and give me more 
light. Too much, too much! Temper 
it—subdue it. That will do—now my 
tea. You don’t ask me how I am, Sorel. 
You show no interest in me.” 

“‘ How are you, my lord?” 

“ Very so-so’; quite unstrung. I thought 
I must have rung youupin the night—I 
seemed dying.” 

“O no, my lord, it was only weakness.” 

“ Weakness, sirrah ?. But I tell you it 
was not! Besides, what is worse than 
weakness?” 

“T hope your lordship will live many 
years.” 

“ But you don’t think so, do you?” 

“Indeed I do, my lord.” 

“Well, I hope I may. Give me the 
glass.” 
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Sorel placed a looking-glass on the bed. 

“T look very ill this morning, I think 
—dark under the eyes, hey?” 

“That will pass off by and by, my 
lord. You always look better when you 
are dressed.” 

“That's true enough. Well, well, dress 
me, There’s a saying, Sorel, that no 
man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre.” 

* Why should he be, my lord?” 

“* Why should he be,’ quotha!—ha, 
ha! Enough, enough, Talking exhausts 
me.” 

Lord Harry sighed, and allowed him- 
self to be dressed almost like a puppet, 
in silence. Sorel went through his func- 
tions with consummate dexterity; treat- 
ing his master almost as if he were a 
machine, but a machine of the most fragile 
texture, which any but the slightest touch 
might in an instant reduce to nothing, 
like a soap-bubble. 

Lord Harry’s face wore meanwhile an 
air of dejection and suffering which be- 
trayed itself in little winces and ges- 
tures. At length he exerted himself to 
say—“ Any news?” 

“ Hardly any, my lord. 
full of tedious debates—” 

“Pooh, I did not ask your account of 
those. I shall read them for myself by 
and by. Any news on the green?” 

“Old Mrs, Gye is dead, my lord.” 

“ Oh well, she won't be missed much ; 
but you may send my card. Sympathiz- 
ing inquiries for the family and so forth. 
But old, Sorel? how old do you make 
her ?” 

“ Between eighty and ninety, my lord.” 

“ Between eighty and ninety ? what 
laxity of expression! Why, there are 
two whole lustres between them! When 
you are turned eighty, you won’t like 
people to say you are between eighty 
and ninety.” 

Sorel pursued his avocations a while 
in silence, and then said: ‘A marriage 
is talked of for one of the Miss Beau- 
forts.” 

“A marriage?” interrupted Lord 
Harry, with a start which caused the razor 
to graze him. ‘Sorel! you’ve cut me.” 

“My lord, I beg your pardon,” said 


The paper is 
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Sorel, losing his temper. ‘You cut 
yourself by starting under my hand.” 

“ Well, Sorel, well—but see, here’s the 
blood; I'm cut, at any rate. You must 
stanch the wound, my good fellow.” 

“My lord, I beg ten thousand pardons. 
I can’t think how I could be'so unfortu- 
nate; but, you see, you agitated yourself. 
Agitation is very bad for you, Dr. Shivers 
says.” 

“T know it, I know it—may carry me 
off in a moment, at any time. Gently, 
gently, Sorel.” 

“ Do I make you smart, my lord?” 

“Nothing to speak of, my dear fellow. 
Am I disfigured?” 

“OQ no, my lord, not in the least! 
And it has brought color into your 
cheeks—” 

“ Ha, ha,—pooh, you silly fellow.” 

“But it actually has, my lord. 
look at yourself in the glass.” 

* Well, I protest there’s a little some- 
thing—a little tinge. Shows there’s some 
cireulation left, hey ?—some vitality ?” 

“Yes indeed, my lord.” 

“T believe you are attached to me, my 
poor fellow.” 

“T should be a brute if I were not,” 
said Sorel. 

By the time Lord Harry’s toilette had 
received the finishing touch, he really 
looked a wonderful deal better. He was 
fully aware of the fact, as he scrutinized 
himself in the glass; and the conviction 
made him look better still. 

“T believe this is going to be one of 
my good days,” said he. “In not too 
strong a light, and with the wind not in 
the east. But what was that idle 
nonsense you were telling me? ” 

“ About Miss Laura's marriage, my 
lord?” 

“Miss Laura? Oho! I had fancied you 
said Miss Beaufort.” 

“One of the Miss Beauforts. I dare 
say it’s only idle talk. I was going to 
say so, when your lordship got that un- 
fortunate cut.” 

“ Ah, ah, just as I supposed, mere idle 
talk—a trumped up story. Take my 
advice, Sorel—for advice, read orders— 
and don’t spread it. Mind what I say ; 


Only 
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don’t let it spread. Beautiful girls get 
these things said of them, but it is to 
their disadvantage—creates unpleasant- 
ness, sometimes scandals. They would 
be dreadfully hurt at such talk. I would 
not have them hear it for the world.” 

“Oh, certainly not, my lord.” 

“Therefore, mind you, don’t let it 
spread, I insist upon it that nothing of 
the kind is talked of down-stairs.” 

““My lord, we never do talk.” 

“Right, right. Volti sciolti pensieri 
stvetti. Which means, open faces, silent 
tongues. A golden rule, Sorel. Now 
my handkerchief, my good fellow. Some 
extrait de mille fleurs—not too much; 
just a soupcon. If you give me too 
much, I shall ‘die of arose in aromatic 
pain.’ Now,.your arm.” 

And leaning heavily on Sorel’s arm, 
old Lord Harry, “ whose general get-up 
was choice,” like Julius Ceesar’s, tottered 
into his drawing-room, sank into his 
chair, and looked round him with satis- 
faction. 

CHAPTER III. 
THE PRIVILEGES OF GREATNESS, 
“In various talk the instructive hours they 
passed, 
—Who gave the ball or paid the visit last.” 
PopPE. 

“Can I do anything else, my lord?” 

“Yes; bring me my Beauty portfolio, 
and my Architecture portfolio, my mag- 

ifying glass, please, and my little bell. 
Put my footstool a little nearer. A lit- 
tle more light—not too much, That's 
enough—that’s perfection. Now, I re- 
lease you.” 

And unaffectedly glad was Sorel to be 
released. 

It was singular what a change for the . 
better gradually came over the counte- 
nance of the old lord as he ceased to think 
of himself and became immersed in his 
occupation. For Lord Harry Bellair had 
no ordinary mind; he was gifted with fine 
taste, quick perception, and cultivated in- 
tellect; so that, had he not been sickly 
and spoilt from childhood, painfully sen- 
sitive, easily irritated, and habituated to 
rest in amusement instead of toiling with 
any solid purpose of usefulness, he would 
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have been a wiser, better, and happier 
man. As it was, he led a languid, self- 
indulgent, bachelor life from youth to old 
age, despising court favors and public 
honors with some reason, hearing all that 
passed in the gay and busy world from 
those who mixed in it, sought, petted, 
and flattered by the numerous circle who 
delighted in his summer-lightning wit 
and reported its scintillations with eager- 
ness, yet who really cared little for him, 
and sometimes let him think himself neg- 
lected. This stung him to the quick, and 
made him petulant to his valet, his phy- 
sician, or whoever happened just then to 
come near him; but his pettishness soon 
died out, and he presently found conso- 
lation and contentment, not in religion— 
it would have been a very good thing for 
Lord Harry to have had more—but in art 
and virti, which, however they might 
prove broken reeds at last, lulled his sense 
of pain for the time, and took him com- 
pletely out of himself. 

Thus, in the present instance, when 
he had got through the wretchedness of 
waking up, and getting up, and dressing 
up, and winding up for the day, he had 
his Beauty portfolio and his Architecture 
portfolio before him, and knew he was 
going to be happy. The very conscious- 
ness of it imparted serenity to his coun- 
tenance and effaced its wrinkles. 

“ Now for the Sortes,” thought he to 
himself. ‘‘ What shallI openupon? Ha, 
this mezzotint of Sir Joshua's Sleeping 
Girl! How well it exemplifies his own 
axiom that the impression left on our 
mind, even of things which are familiar 
to us, is seldom more than their general 
effect. To express this in painting was 
all that he proposed to himself—he did 
not aim at the futile puerilities of the 
forerunners of Raffaelle. This mouth, I 
recollect, was expressed in the original 
by a single touch of vermilion. True 
indeed, every hand has not such facility— 
it were perilous in most to attempt it. 
But, undoubtedly, when the general ef- 
fect only is presented to us by a skillful 
hand, it expresses the object in a livelier 
manner than the minutest details would 
do.” 
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Here the door suddenly opened, and ad- 
mitted two blooming young girls, grace- 
ful as fawns, who flew towards him with 
radiant smiles. The effect on Lord Harry 
was electric. 

“Ha! my idols! my goddesses!” ex 
claimed he, pushing from him the table on 
its easy-rolling castors and extending a 
hand to each, “ welcome, welcome home 
again! Why, how well you are looking! 
how pretty, how lovely! What charming 
new dresses these are! so exquisitely fan- 
cied! Why did you run away, you wick- 
ed wretches, to make me miss you every 
hour and every moment?” 

“T don’t believe you missed us at all,” 
said one of them, laughing, “ Your pic- 
tures, prints, and medals are all that you 
really care for, When we came in, you 
looked as happy as possible, though you 
did not know we were near.” 

“Happy? I, happy? Ah, my charmer, 
if you knew how far you were from the 
fact. Besides, if I were conscious of a 
certain suavity, it was your nearness 
which occasioned the balmy feeling; I 
knew not whence it came, and wondered 
at it; but I know now, and do not won- 
der now—my Mary!” 

‘Had Lord Harry been twenty-seven 
instead of seventy, dangerously sweet 
might these words, these tones, have 
been to Mary. As it was, she stood smil- 
ing with her large, lustrous eyes fixed full 
on him, and said gaily— 

“Yes, I dare say. No one can rival 
you, Lord Harry, in saying pretty things. 
And I even give you credit for believing 
in them yourself, half-a-quarter—at the 
moment.” 

“How is papa? How has he contrived 
to spare you?” 

“Papa is quite well,” said Laura, to 
whom the question was addressed, “and 
is glad to get rid of us for an hour.” 

“ An hour by Shrewsbury clock! No, 
by my faithful little timepiece yonder, 
which Sorel shall presently retard —” 

“No, we must go by our own watches,” 
said Laura laughing, “for we have an 
engagement to keep, and if we are be- 
hind time, papa will remember it against 
us hereafter.” 
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“ Children, I don’t know how it is with 
you, but I begin to feel hungry. We 
must have something to eat. Sorel,” to 
his man, who answered the summons, 
“ bring us a gotter of some sort directly— 
a refection for these young ladies—” 

*O no, indeed, Lord Harry, not for 
us—we are not hungry—” 

“Pooh, pooh, don’t you see I speak 
one word for you and two for myself? 
Refreshments immediately, Sorel. ‘Su- 
garemd spice, and all that’s nice.” You 
should spealt for yourself, Miss Mary. 
Laura is hungry, T am sure.” 

“Yes, I really am,” said Laura, “What's 
the good 6f denying it? Girls may be 
hungry sometimes, I suppose, like other 
people.” 

“Not like other people, my divinity. 
My princesses are in no one respect like 
other people. If Laura pecks at a straw- 
berry, or Mary trifles with a sweetbread, it 
is not like any but their own sweet selves.” 

“ What are you amusing yourself with, 
this morning, my lord?” said Mary. 

“T was just dipping into a volume of 
my Beauty book, when you came in, to 
give me a fairer page to read. I must 
have a picture of you both, some day, my 
dear girls.” 

“T hate sitting for pictures, but I love 
looking at them,” said Mary, “ and I hope 
you will show us your portfolio of beau- 
ties and descant a little on them.” 

“ With all my heart. What think you 
of this fair dame?” ‘ 

“T call her no beauty at all,” said Mary. 

“No, indeed. Frightful,” said Laura, 

“ And yet a royal duke, afterwards a 
king, married her for her good looks. O 
come, allow her some little attraction.” 

“No indeed, I cannot. 
put her away.” 

“You would treat her as unhandsomely 
as they would have had her husband do, 
Here's a pretty, pensive head.” 

“Yes, the expression is good,” said 
Mary, “ though the features are not regu- 
lar. She looks good.” 

“She was good. Rather ascetic, rather 
pedantic, but high-minded: clever withal. 
Maid of honor to Charles the Second’s 
Here again.” 


Shut her up— 


quecn. 
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“No, I don’t like that. Who is it?” 
\ A famous actress, reiowned for wit 
and beauty.” 

“ Ah, I guessed as much. I was sure 
she was not one of the right sort.” 

“Not of the right sort?” repeated he, 
amused. “ How severe you women are 
upon oneanother! Why, Mary, your own 
face is just as piquante.” 

“T cannot thank you for the compli- 
ment, my lord. It is not one.” 

“How prettily she frowns and looks 
displeased!” said he laughing. ‘ Dearest 
Mary, you shall be what you like, so that 
you be not displeased with me. Now, 
what will my princesses take?” turning 
to-a side-table spread with such sweets as 
young people love. And very readily 
and merrily ‘they partook of them, and 
very courteously amd pleasantly Lord 
Harry pressed and smiled. 

‘Papa should be here," said he. “ He 
loves this wine whieh yow%will not taste. 
What is he abogt? © Writing a hook?” 

“O no, he leaves that to you!” 

“My dear child, T shall write no more 
books. They are vanity and vexation. 
There is a time for everything#’ a time for 
writing and a time for not writing.” 

“But you have not reacli@dthat time,” 
said Mary. 

“ Have I not?” said he, looking at her 
somewhat wistfully. ; 

“No,” she replied, “ you have arrived 
at the age when 

‘Old experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain.’ ” 

“ Old experience? bah! you have spoilt 
your compliment.” 

“T was not’ thinking of compliment,” 
said Mary, “only of fact. Why, how 
much you have seen of life! What cele- 
brated persons you have known! what 
delightful anecdotes you can tell! What 
knowledge you have of history and poetry 
and art! One could listen to you for ever ; 
how then, can one fail to wish you would 
go on talking and writing for ever?” 

“Mary, don’t, don’t !—You will make 
my old head spin. My ears are not yet 
deaf to the praise of those Ilove. Write, 
quotha!—I never, my dear, got beyond 
trifles light as air, ‘qui amusent les loisirs 
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d'une modeste solitude,’ Trifles that a 
young man loves to print, but that are 
idle when they get abroad, especially from 
a septuagenarian.” 

‘My lord, I have something to ask of 
you—” 

“ Before it is asked, it is granted,” 

“ Don't allude to the subject of age any 
more.” ° 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed he, with such 
vivacity as surprised them both, “ Agreed, 
agreed. How could I broach such an ugly 
theme to the fair and young?” 

“Tf I had known you were going to give 
me carte blanche,” said Mary, “ I would 
have asked for more.” 

“ Ask and welcome.” 

“Go with us to the play to-night,” put in 
Laura, ‘“ Lady Juliana hassentus tickets.” 

“The play, my pet? Plays and I have 
no more tosay to one another, I cannot 
sitone out. I getsick of having none of 
the talk. Besides, the talk is such rubbish. 
There is no real wit in it; and if there 
were, worldlings would not listen to it, 
They care for nothing so much as to chat- 
ter and make chatter.” 

“You are satirical, my lord.” 

“* Well, and what harm in it, if I deal in 
generals? When satire deals in person- 
als, it changes its name and is called libel. 
To avoid being charged with libel, one 
must, avoid giving names.” 

“Then one may give nicknames,” cried 
Laura. ‘ One might easily talk of Mrs. 
Gooseeap, Mr. Clothes-peg, and so forth ;” 
and she was volubly running on, incited 
by. the laughter of Lord Harry, when Mary 
gravely said— 

“T don’t know that I approve personal 
ridicules. There is abundant material for 
wit and drollery, without descending to 
nicknamés,” 

“Always good and wise,” said Lord 
Harry. “Ilove to be checked by you 
wlien I\gay an absurd thing.” 

“Checked? Oh no, my lord.” 

In this desultory manner they wiled the 
hour away, much to the host’s amuse- 
ment, but whether equally to the improve- 
ment of his young companions may be 
doubted or denied. For the slight sample 
given of their conversation will show that 
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if free from positive harm, there was very 
little good in it; and that almost every 
sentence of Lord Harry’s was infused with 
more or less of admiration and flattery. 
He meant no harm by it; his moral stand- 
ard was not high, but it certainly was 
higher than that of most of his acquain- 
tance; he delighted in these young peo- 
ple for their guilelessness and sprightli- 
ness which as yet were unimpaired by 
him, though, after all, they were neither 
such children nor quite as unsophisticated 
as he thought. They could not be, mix- 
ing as they did with elder people whose 
talk and walk completely appertained to 
this life, and with no kind, judicious fe- 
male relative whose experience and influ- 
ence were maternal, Lord Harry only 
sought to amuse the passing hour, as with 
children; but children may be spoilt. He 
would have pooh-poohed the idea of hurt- 
ing them with his honeyed speeches ; but 
“too much honey is not good.” We read 
of some fabled lotus-eaters, who became 
so bewitched with the delicious food that 
it made them loathe the daily bread of 
their own homes, It has always seemed 
to the present writer that the deadly lo- 
tus-fruit typified flattery. 

When the sisters went away at the 
hour’s end, in spite of Lord Harry's en- 
treaties that they would stay, they left 
him heartily sorry to lose them, and in- 
clined to live the hour over again in a 
somewhat sentimental mood. 

From this he was unwillingly roused 
when a chariot rolled up to his great iron 
gates, from which alighted two elderly la- 
dies of quality, who had not learnt that 
the affectation of youthfulness is never 
dignified, and who tottered in on their 
high-heeled shoes with just the little airs 
that had been accounted pretty in them 
a great many years ago. In thin, high+ 
pitched voices, they overwhelmed him 
with solicitous inquiries respecting his 
health. 

He, not over-pleased to have his reverie 
disturbed by Lady Bell and Lady Kitty, 
whom he had known half a century ago 
as fashionable, flimsy girls, was too po- 
lite to withhold a courteous reciprocation 
of civilities: and when this was over. he 
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began, with some interest, to ask what 
news was stirring. 

Thereupon, after beating about the bush 
a little, and feeling their way, ensued such 
a stream of illnatured and injurious tittle- 
tattle, that Lord Harry was at length 
nauseated. He knew some of the reports 
to be unfounded or glaringly exaggerated, 
which did not altogether revolt him when 
persons he disliked were the victims; but 
favorites came in for their share; and as 
his avowing his incredulity only increased 
the vehemence and virulence of the tale- 
bearers, he at length most unwisely re- 
solved to vex them in return. 

When, therefore, they came to a pause, 
and inquired what news was afloat on the 
green, be smiled dubiously and gave them 
to infer that “he could an’ if he would” 
say something that would concern them 
very nearly, only that his mind was to 
keep it to himself. 

“Come, I’m sure there must be some- 
thing,” said Lady Kitty looking at him 
keenly. ‘‘ People here have goings on, 
the same as everywhere else.” 

“ Really I don’t know what goings on 
you allude to,” said Lord Harry, smiling, 
and regarding his delicately-shaped nails. 

“What are those Beaufort girls about, 
par exemple?” put in Lady Bell jealously ; 
for, many years ago, she had had thoughts 
of Lord Harry, and believed him to have 
had thoughts of her. 

“The Misses Beaufort ? Probably they 
are dining about this time, for they are 
going to the theatre this evening with 
Lady Juliana Dymoke.” 

“ You know all their movements, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Pretty well, I believe. They are 
charming unsophisticated girls, and never 
have any needless concealments.” 

“ Lady Juliana seems quite to have tak- 
en them up. Probably that is owing to 
you,” 

“‘ On the contrary, she knew them be- 
fore I did.” 

“ Which is it to be, Lord Harry?” said 
Lady Kitty spitefully. 

“I cannot affect to misunderstand you. 
Either of them may have me if they like. 
I am the humble servant.of both.” 
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“Ofcourse you say that to blind us.” 

“On my honor, no! I should only be 
too happy with either, could I strike off 
a score or two of years, or could they be 
so singular as to stoop to a septuagena- 
rian,” 

“ Stoop !|—to a title?” 

“Ay, Lady Kitty, beauty and merit 
have a rank of their own.” 

“ Oh, well then, we may consider it a 
settled thing,” returned she in shrill ac- 
cents, “for of course neither of them 
would refuse.” 

“ There is no of course in the case,” said 
he, still smiling and contemplating his 
nails, ‘though you may consider what 
you like.” 

“That I shall certainly do, and spread 
the good news,” said Lady Kitty, rising. 
“Let me be the first to wish you joy, my 
lord.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes with 
all my heart,” said he, 

“ Accept mine too,” cried Lady Bell. 
“Come, sister!” 

As they swept out, he smiled to him- 
self. But we should never provoke en- 
venomed tongues. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AUNT AND NEPHEW. 
“ Asone who long in populous city pent,” ete. 


Ir is a fine, bright Saturday afternoon 
in early May; the lilacs, laburnums, and 
horse-chestnuts are in flower, rooks are 
cawing overhead, and the cuckoo is 
heard in the distance. Young men and 
boys are cricketing on the green: Punch 
is squeaking to a group of amused audi- 
tors: a red-cloaked fortune-teller is going 
from house to house. Dr. Bigsby, the 
rector, vouchsafes a passing smile to sun- 
dry members of his flock, as he hastens 
towards his parsonage. Such is the cheer- 
ful scene on which old Mrs. Flambeau 
looks out from one of her narrow drawing- 
room windows, while her daughter looks 
out from the other. Both are dressed 
in their best; they are evidently watch- 
ing for some one; the little oval table is 
spread with,a tea-service of fairy dimen- 
sions; and a small, rich seed-cake beto- 
kens the expected arrival of a guest. 
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Nor does the guest disappoint them. 
As soon as the afternoon stage has come 
in, Mr. Joseph Oldworth is seen crossing 
the green and making for the house, 
Now his attention is fixed for a few sec- 
onds on the cricketers; now he lifts his 
three-cornered hat to the distant clergy- 
man; thereby discovering a well-shaped 
head and nut-brown hair tied behind 
with a broad black ribbon. Now, with 
smiling face and light, springing step, he 
quickens his pace as he approaches the 
dwelling whence two pairs of eyes are 
intently watching him. 

When this young kinsman visited his 
elderly aunt and aged grandmother, it 
was like a breath of spring air finding its 
way into a room that had been shut up 
all the morning, although it was he who 
lived in the city and they who dwelt 
among gardens and green hedges and 
tall old trees. The salutation to each 
was a kiss, which they would not have 
missed on any account; and all seemed 
unfeignedly pleased at the meeting. 
They soon fell into cheerful small-talk, 
relating to what had passed since their 
He pronounced the old 
lady’s looks to be wonderful, and chal- 
lenged her to a drive in the glass-coach 
on the morrow, on which she fell back 
in her tall arm-chair, shaking with soft 
laughter, and murmuring 

“Oh no, no, no, no, no !—” 

“ But I say, oh yes, yes, yes,” returned 
he gaily. ‘ What! not with all the win- 
dows up?” 

“Oh no, no, no, no, no—you rogue! ” 

“T really believe she is. in the right 
on't,” said Miss Flambeautohim. ‘She 
is quite past anything of that sort 
now.” 

“ Well, you should know best,” said 
Mr. Oldworth, after regarding her with 
‘smiling scrutiny; “she really. looks won- 
derfully well. I had no notiofi I should 
find her so flourishing.” 

Then they transacted certain business 
matters, chiefly consisting of the transfer 
of certain guineas to Miss Flambeau and 
her signing a receipt for them, Also the 
funds were discussed; and Mrs. Flam- 
beau, not being quite able to follow them, 

Vou. VIII.—2 ‘ 
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presently dropped asleep, Mr. Oldworth 
gave his aunt a look of intelligence. 

“ She is very apt to drop off now,” was 
her reply to him. ‘“ Will sleep sometimes 
for hours.” 

“How placid she looks. How peace- 
fully she declines. Like the close of a 
long, fine summer day.” 

After a little pause, they fell into 
rather a confidential téte-a-téte. 

“ Joseph, how time slips on!” 

“Tt does indeed, my dear aunt.” 

“ At first, you visited us, a mere boy.” 

“And many a half-crown you gave 
me,” 

“Pooh, pooh—the pleasure was mu- 
tual.” 

“Then yours was very great,” 

“You will have the last word—the 
presents come now from t’other side,”’ 

“Ts it not fair they should? Turnand 
turn about.” 

“ Well, well—you are goodness itself— 
You are now in the prime of life, nephew.” 
“Well, aunt, I am six and twenty.” 

“Tt’s time you should think of set- 
tling.” 

“Ah, I thought that was coming! I 
saw it trembling on your lip and twink- 
ling in your eye.” 

“Well, but is it not so?” 

““Tnever felt it soin my dear father’s 
life,” said he. “But certainly, I often 
thought we should be better—happier 
for a lady in the house. Once, on: his 
saying something on the subject, and 
telling me what he had in contemplation, 
I told him how exceedingly it would add 
to my happiness if he would please thus 
to consult his own.” 

“ How was it, then, that nothing came 
of it?” said Miss Flambeau with interest. 

“That never transpired,” replied he. 
Perhaps the lady undervalued the happi- 
ness offered to her. But it may never 
have been presented to her acceptance.” 

“That's more likely—nay, I’m con- 
vinced ’twas so,” said Miss Flambeau, 
“ But about yourself, nephew.” 

“ Since his death, I have felt a blank, a 
want, in our great, deserted house, which 
I never thought gloomy before.” 

“My poor dear, you must feel lone- 
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some, Why, you have—how many bed- 
rooms? Sixteen or seventeen, and two 
staircases,and ever so many long passages. 
I should be frightened out of my wits.” 

“Tt’s not because I am frightened,” 
said he smiling, “that Iwant a companion.” 

“No, of course not; but—have you 
anybody in view?” 

“Well, aunt—I have.” 

“ Who?” cried she eagerly. 

“No one you know. You scarcely 
know her name. Have you ever heard 
me speak of a Mr. Tolhurst, an old city 
connection of my father’s?” 

“Tolhurst ? yes, I think I have—yes, 
I certainly have.” 

“ He is a widower, with an only child— 
a sweet, pretty daughter. Besides his 
city house of business, he has a pretty 
box at Chiswick. He has often invited 
me to dine there; but in my father’s 
time I never went. Lately, however, 
I accepted his invitation—and saw Miss 
Tolhurst.” 

“Pretty, you say she is,” rejoined 
Miss Flambeau rapidly, “and the only 
child of awidower. Wealthy, of course.” 

“Not unprovided, at any rate; but if 
she were, I have enough for both.” 

“O,my dear Joseph! but you have a 
right to expect—” 

“My expectations are not of the kind 
you are thinking of,” replied he. “IfI 
merely wanted to add money to money, 
my aim would be much lower than it is. 
She is lovely in mind and in person; 
cheerful, intelligent, modest; a devoted 
daughter, an excellent housekeeper.” 

“Nay then, she must be the very 
woman for you,” said his aunt warmly ; 
“especially if she is, as you say, well 
provided.” 

“The question is, whether J am the 
very man for her.” 

“O, my dear Joseph! of that, there 
can be no doubt.” 

He laughed; and his laugh woke his 
grandmother ; who looked round her and 
cried ‘“ What are you talking about?” 
—which, of course, they did not tell her, 
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When Miss Flambeau had infused the 
herb that cheers but not inebriates, she 
added quantum suff. of some specially 
choice green tea which was the gift of 
Mr. Oldworth ; the consequence of which 
was, that the old lady of ninety, after 
her third cup, was wide awake and re- 
markably lively all the rest of the 
evening. 

After candles were lighted, a game of 
cards was proposed, They were all very 
good players, all quite aware of their ad- 
vantages, and highly appreciated each 
other’s attainments in what was then a 
fashionable accomplishment. O, the po- 
lite things that were said! the modest, 
and rather insincere disclaimers, the sly 
hits, the little pleasantries, the cunning 
devices, the downright stratagems, the 
fits of laughter, the talking fast and all 
together! They were as merry as pos- 
sible till ten o'clock. 

At that hour, by general consent, they 
left off. Silence ensued; the cards dis- 
appeared ; chairs were pushed back ; the 
neat maid-servant entered and seated her- 
self near the door. Miss Flambeau open- 
ed the large family Bible. 

After prayers, Mrs. Flambeau was con- 
ducted to her room. She was seen no 
more till the following day at dinner. 
Mr. Oldworth drew forth a pamphlet and 
read it till his aunt returned to partake 
with him of alight supper. Then they 
wished each other good night, and she 
thought of him on her pillow with ten- 
der affection. 

As for Mr. Oldworth, his room was so 
much smaller than the great gloomy bed- 
room he was accustomed to, that he felt 
as if he had hardly room to turn about 
in it, and was considerably amused there- 
by. Butoh! how fresh, sweet, and clean 
everything was ! how high the bed was 
piled with feather-beds, and how low 
the dimity tester and festooned curtains 
descended on it! He thought, “ My good 
aunt is like to smother me with kind- 
ness,” 
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The Story of the Fountain of Happy Water. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUNTAIN OF HAPPY WATER. 


* Was der Mensch leisten soll, muss sich als ein 
Zweites Selbst von ihm ablésen, 


Wr must go back three hundred years ; 
and, since it is easier to travel space than 
time, let us also seek the very spot on the 
Esquiline Hil] at Rome. 

We are in the Church of San Pietro in 
Vineuli, The pretty maiden who has 
just entered and glided softly up the cen- 
tral nave, to warm her heart with prayer 
before the main altar, has not noticed us, 
so occupied is she with her own thoughts. 
If we are careful observers, we shall learn 
much, both from her actions and her 
words, before she leaves the church, which 
it concerns us in this story to know. But 
by no means, dear reader, from the words 
which at this moment murmur inarticu- 
lately on her lips; for the rapt expression 
of her countenance, almost like an angel's, 
and the tear clinging to her cheek, on 
such a face the sweetest thing human, 
show that her words are not for beings 
like us to hear. The pure worship of a 
pure maiden’s heart is too holy for any 
ear but God's. Let us wait. 

And, while we are waiting, do you 
notice how the light from the windows 
falls in patches on the marble floor, and 
great masses of shadow stretch across the 
naves, piled up by column after column ? 
What is there in this dimness and rich- 
ness of color that so quickly appeals to 
the religious element in our nature? We 
stand in the midst of one of these old 
piles, awed and reverent through some 
mysterious influence of the place. To us 
heretics, the crosses and the censers and 
the mummery of the priests are nothing. 
Yet we lift our hats, conversation falters 
and dies, every trivial thought vanishes, 
and a subdued and deep feeling succeeds, 

It is the power of Beauty in one of her 
manifold forms. The heart instinctively 
uncovers before her wherever it meets 
her. If to this were added the unques- 
tioning faith of yonder fair girl, can we 
estimate the strength of the bands which 
it would wave around us? 
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But, see, her prayer is finished; and, 
wiping the dew, the sweet baptism of her 
gentle spirit, from her eyes as she rises, 
she turns to the right and stops by the 
first of the great columns which divide 
the central from the side nave. If we 
were frequenters of this church, we should 
see her often at this same place. There 
is a wonderful group of statuary just here, 
which she never tires of looking upon. 
But I do not think it is the domestic 
Leah, busied about many things, nor the 
contemplative Rachel with her eyes fol- 
lowing the stars, that interest her most. 
Between the two sits embodied all the 
majesty, the power, the greatness of 
character, that it is possible to put into 
marble. It is Moses, the liberator, the 
law-giver, and the prophet. It is in no 
sense the statue ofa man. It is not what 
the eye would have seen, had one been 
of the host that came up from the Red 
Sea and wandered in the wilderness, 
It is rather what the intellect conceives, 
when it pictures to itself the leader of a 
people with such wonderful destinies, 
when it sees him smite the rock for water, 
or descend from the mountain bearing the 
tables of the law. It is no man, but a 
great character cut in stone. 

On this the soft dark eyes of our little 
friend were intently bent, when a voice 
close beside her said, half reproachfully, 
and yet very tenderly : 

“ Has, then, this bit of cold marble so 
much grace and beauty as wholly to rav- 
ish a maiden’s heart, and blind her eyes 
to the very presence of her lover?” 

“ Ah, Prospero,” said she, turning sud- 
denly toward the young man and ex- 
tending both her hands, “ are you so near 
me, and I did not know it? But, truly, 
I ought to have guessed it, for something 
at this very moment was whispering at 
my heart that I was happier than I 
knew.” 

“Indeed, little one!” he replied with 
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a smile, evidently pleased with her pretty 
compliment; and then, as if her chance 
words had chimed in with the thoughts 
on which he had been brooding, the smile 
faded away, and.a look of: sadness re- 
placed it. “Yes; the heart,” he said, 
“the heart holds the highest seat, and 
catches the first twilight glimmer of com- 
ing joy, while the intellect is still groping 
in perplexity ; so, alas; is it also the first 
to perceive the chill, damp breath of the 
gathering storm, while warm sunshine 
yet flatters with delusive promises of 
peace and rest.” 

But she scarcely heard his last words, 
or, what is more probable, did not care 
to follow his thoughts in that direction, 
and lead him into a mood of foreboding 
despondency, in which she had too often 
found him of late. 

“To answer your question, however,” 
she continued, “ it can be neither beauty 
nor grace in this wonderful form that at- 
tractsme ; for I see nothing of either, ex- 
cept ofsuch kind and degree as must neces- 
sarily exist in everything greatly excellent, 
of whateveg nature it ve. Nor do I know 
why it is that every day that I come to 
this place it stops me and holds me here, 
as by some force of magic. But you, Pros- 
pero, are an artist; you yourself take 
the dead.cold marble, and pass your hands 
over it, and it becomes warmer than a 
human heart, and we love it, and in form 
of saint or virgin offer it our worship. 
You are of the happy ones who pos- 
sess this great secret. Explain to me, 
then, this mystery, and tell me what it is 
that so fascinates while it awes me.” 

“Do not mock me, Lisetta,” said the 
young man, sadly. “ Would that it were 
really mine, that holy commission to 
clothe the children of the soul in out- 
ward forms, and thus give them a place 
and a life among men, where their beauty 
should bring joy and their purity should 
win to virtue forever! Few are the 
apostles chosen to that great work.” 

“And you are one of them,” whis- 
pered her little heart to itself, whose love 
hoped all things. 

“But he who wrought this Moses is 
surely a chief among them,” he continued. 
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“ All that five books have told of one of 
the most remarkable characters of his- 
tory is here embodied in a single stone. 
With what calm grandeur he sits, like a 
king anointed for endless ages, whose 
greatness\no change can reach, whose 
peace no chance can ruffle! Ah, Buon- 
arotti, truly thine was the hand, as well 
as the name, of an archangel.” 

Here the young artist paused and stood 
for some time contemplating the great 
work. It was not new to him; hecould 
not have told how many times before he 
had stood in the same way in admiration 
and wonder. But it had lost none of its 
power over him. With every return it 
met him with some new surprise and new 
revelation. At length he went on: 

“Does he not seem to look down 
through all time, even to days still re- 
mote, as if tracing the wonderful destiny 
of the people he led? Like one who 
catches a glimpse of marvelous things, 
his soul is stirred, his hand involuntarily 
clasps his beard, and he seems like one 
lost on the far trail of some glorious 
thought.” 

This was addressed rather to himself 
than to the girl; but now, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, he turned suddenly to her 
and, taking her hand tenderly in his, 
said : 

“ What is it that pleases you, did you 
ask? Indeed, I know not. I wonder 
that this barren strength, this rugged 
greatness, should have ever taken the 
fancy at all of such a dainty bit of 
womanhood, such a tiny humming-bird 
of a thing as my Setta. I should rather 
have thought that she would have cho- 
sen for her marble lover the Faun of the 
Capitol, with his mischievous eyes, or at 
least the archer god of the Vatican. 
There is no guessing what freak may 
seize a maiden’s heart.” 

‘No, no,” she protested, “it is not at 
all like Were this stone alive, I 
could never love it: no maiden could. 
For love there must be something hu- 
man—humanity with its weaknesses, 
perhaps its positive faults, Perfection 
has no warmth to attract, no want to 
appeal, A living abstraction would be 
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the coldest, the most uncomfortable com- 
panionship,. We may admire it, we 
may even .reverence it, when itis pre- 
sented to us in words, on the canvas, or 
in marble ; but we could not endure it 
in our homes, it would freeze us by our 
very hearth-stones.” 

Or, if these were not her words, at 
least her thoughts might have been put 
into words like these. 

“But, as to mere strength,” she added, 
“T think that I have heard something 
said about the attraction of opposites.” 
And she let her eye wander over his per- 
son with a sort of caressing look that 
plainly showed her meaning, if any ex- 
planation were needed ; for, in compar- 
ison with her slight figure, his frame was 
like a Jupiter. 

And here the conversation gradually 
led away to a subject more interesting 
to them both than eyen marble and stat- 
uary, lovers of art as they were. We 
have already heard enough to under- 
stand their relation to each other; for, as 
a musical instrument always retains its 
peculiar tone, whatever tune the musi- 
cian evokes from its keys, so the voice 
of love holds through all themes, and 
lovers betray themselves though they 
talk only of the weather. 

Nor was there here any such restraint 
upon them as one might at first suppose. 
These old churches generally stand open 
all day long. In the earliest glimmer of 
morning light, while the lamps and can- 
dles before the altars make as yet but 
the faintest resistance to the darkness 
which still reigns within, women with 
their great baskets and workmen with 
their tools, on their way to their day's 
labor, enter silently, dip their finger into 
the holy water, cross themselves, and 
grope their way through the church toa 
place near some altar. There, with their 
knees on the cold stone floor and with 
head bowed devoutly, they count off as 
rapidly as possible a prayer or two to the 
Virgin, rise, and are gone. Each re- 
mains but a moment, and pays no atten- 
tion to any other person; unless, what 
is rare at so early anhour, a stranger is 
observed, when he is likely to be ap- 
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proached in the most cringing manner 
and with the most piteous looks, and_ be 
besought: Datemi qualche cosa per Vlamot 
di Dio !.—give me a trifle for the love of 
God. A centesimo, one-fifth of a cent, 
will procure a most extravagant prayer 
for his prosperity; a refusal to give it 
not unfrequently provokes a most fright- 
ful curse. So near each other lie the two 
fountains of good and evil in the breast 
of a Roman peasant. 

I shall never forget with what pecu- 
liar sensations I once stood in the old 
cathedral at Arezzo, at four o'clock in 
the morning, and watched the strange 
scene which passed before me. How 
dim and weird and unearthly everything 
seemed, with just light enough to make 
the darkness visible! Or, nearer the al- 
tars wheresthe lamps were burning, what 
huge, grotesque and distorted shadows 
the images and the crosses cast, here like 
very fiends stretching their hands and 
grinning horribly, and there like tortured 
creatures writhing in agony! And what 
was yonder strange being before the 
lights, with his gaudy robe and his great 
book, the leaves of which he kept tura- 
ing and turning? What meant his mys- 
terious movements? Why was his back 
always toward me and the others there ? 
See, now he reads a little, and again a 
little, and every moment he half kneels 
and rises again instantly. And now two 
small boys, in long white robes, come 
out and remove a candle or bring anoth- 
er; and now it is a goblet of some red 
mixture like wine that they bring; and 
he pours it from oné chalice into another, 
and back again, rubs his hands with it, 
and tastes it, and they bearitaway. Evy- 
erything is silent and mysterious. And 
they never approach, or retire, or pass 
by him, without kneeling and crossing 
themselves. Whatdoes it allmean? Is 
he some mighty magician in the very act 
of evoking his powerful spell? Is this a 
secret cavern far in the bowels of the 
earth, his haunt and home, the seat of his 
power? And what are these that slide in 
among the shadows, themselves as silent 
as shadows, and kneel and bow and 
cringe and dare not speak, and again slip 
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away as they came? Surely he holds 
them by some resistless magic. This is 
net earth, where man stands upright, 
and the sun kisses him and the flowers 
laugh tohim. Itissome enchanter’s cave. 
What we have thought to be fables are 
facts. Merlin and the magicians still live. 

I know not that the unearthly weird- 
ness of the scene would not so have 
wrought upon my imagination as to have 
filled me with fear, had I not stood in 
the shadow of a great column and felt 
myself concealed by it. As it was, when 
an old crone, appearing in the darkness 
like one of the witches of Macbeth, came 
close to me and reached her skinny hand 
for alms, I could as easily have refused 
the demand of some malignant being who 
held my fate on his breath. And, when 
I issued from the place, I rubbed my 
eyes and stared about me, like one 
awaking from a bewildering dream; and 
it was only when I looked away over 
the house-tops to where 
“On the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 

God made himself an auful rose of dawn,” 
that I felt fully disentangled from its ma- 
zes, and knew that I was once more in 
our every-day world, where the greatest 
miracles are commonplaces, 

Later in the day the same scene con- 
tinues, except that it loses its weirdness 
as the light from without gets in upon it, 
and the worshippers are generally fewer 
in number, and among them many of a 
better class, as the eye judges of rank. 
A priest occasionally flits bat-like across 
the church; and now and then some 
stranger, with his red-covered guide- 
book in his hand, pushing his way 
through the crowd of beggars that be- 
siege him at the door, enters and stares 
about him at the pictures and the altars 
and the statues. Or, perhaps, if it be 
this church in which our lovers are into 
which he has strayed, he suffers himself 
to be led away into a little back chapel, 
where he can purchase a facsimile of the 
chains of Saint Peter for half a lira, and, 
if his faith and his folly are sufficient, be- 
hold for five scudi the very bands which 
bound the limbs of the apostle in the 
prison at Jerusalem. 








So no more favorable place could be 
found, than one of these great temples 
wholly empty or occupied by only here 
and there a devotee intent upon his own 
thoughts, for one who might wish to 
transfer his worship from the image of 
the Virgin to the more real and living 
character. Here might easily be snatched 
many a sweet stolen interview by those 
against whom the doors of their charmer 
were shut, And I know not what dili- 
gence to prayer the hope of such chances 
may have excited, nor what tender words 
may have been whispered in the very ear 
of the images of saints, who won their 
glory by their winter chastity—words 
which, if a better life has not taught 
them a higher wisdom, should have made 
even the marble blush to. hear, 

We must not, then, be surprised, if, in 
coming back from this digression, we 
find our lovers engaged on a theme quite 
special and private. The course of their 
love was not. running entirely smooth. 
It was rather a mountain stream which 
met many obstructions; but, where it 
could not flow in the open sunlight, it 
found its way through concealed crevices, 
and withal was making rapid progress 
and increasing in volume with every ad- 
vance, 

“Tt is all wrong, unjust!” he was say- 
ing, bitterly. “In this Rome, the man 
whose rank is somewhat less, is no better 
than a dog. His heart may ache and his 
brain burn, until life withers up like a 
sapless branch, and falls away: ‘Oh, ’tis 
nothing; let him turn his loves to other 
dogs, his equals, and not seek compan- 
ionship with men above him.’ But, Li- 
setta, this cruelty is not to me alone, else 
I could bear it. Is not your love as great 
as mine? And does he not thwart the 
dearest wish of his own daughter, bur- 
den her young days with a weight of 
pain, and make her nights bitter, which 
should be lost in sleep? It drives me 
mad, until, thinking of you, lam ready—" 

But she stopped him short, lifting her 
little hand: “No, do not say it!” and 
laid it upon his arm as gently as a snow- 
flake lights upon the earth, Then, looking 
in his face with eyes that could not be 
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misread, she said softly: ‘ Truly, Pros- 
pero, I love you well, as I have told you 
many times—better no maiden could. 
But I am not so unhappy as you say; 
because I hope. And, then, I see you 
often here, and that is much. Besides, 
the harshest thing my father has ever 
said, when I have pleaded for us both, is, 
‘Let him who would win my daughter's 
hand first win a name,’ I never told you 
this. I loved you for what you are; be- 
cause you are noble and good, and kind 
and strong, and gentle and true — just 
what I dream of when I am alone—just 
what we find in books. I knew that you 
would win a name, and some day we 
should be happy. But, since I have seen 
you so despondent, and even you could 
do no work, you said, and there was no 
hope but in disobedience, I have wished 
to tell you. And last night I heard that 
our Holy Father the pope has deter- 
mined to build a new fountain. It is to 
be on the Piazza di Termini, and the 
water is to be brought all the way from 
the Alban mountains, My father talked 
about it; he is one of the commissioners. 
For nearly a month now they will re- 
ceive plans and proposals, and then the 
work will begin at once. And, now, 
dear Prospero,” she went on, speaking 
very slowly and with some hesitation, 
“df you should send in a design, and if 
the work should be given to you, then 
you would make some great thing, like 
this Moses, which we both so much ad- 
mire, and then-——’ Here she stopped, 
and her eyes told the rest. 

“Yes, dear,” said he, after a moment, 
“T understand you. Jf But your father, 
you say, is one of the commissioners. 
That alone would bolt the door against 
me. Favor smiles and enters, where 
merit knocks in vain,” 

“T think you do not judge him fairly. 
But, at least, if yours is the best, the 
others will decide for you, and one could 
hardly hinder it.” 

He did not speak immediately, but 
walked a little back and forth, and it was 
evident that his silence was rather work- 
ing him into a passion than calming his 
emotion. At length he broke out abruptly : 
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“ You are right, Lisetta. And, by the 
chains of Saint Peter! which this roof 
was built to cover, with this chance I win 
the name, and gain a life for both of us, 
or I'll fling the burden from me for- 
ever!” 

“Oh, dearest!” said she, half frighten- 
ed, ‘do not vow so rashly, and by such 
sacred relics, lest the very displeasure of 
the saints should hinder you; but rather 
pray to them for aid, as I shall do for you 
every day; and you will win, I know 
you will, But, see, it is late; I have al- 
ready stayed too long; I must go.” 

“Tf anything can insure me success,” 
he said more calmly, as they crossed the 
church toward the door, “it will certainly 
be your love and@rayers. The saints 
themselves cannot deny a request from 
you,” 

The sun lay low upon the Mediterrane- 
an, and stretched his level beams, like a 
golden bridge, far across the blue waves. 
His last rays gilded only the dome of 
Saint Peter’s, while the first thinnest 
mist of darkness was just sifting down 
upon the city below. The lovers parted 
with only a touch of the hand as they 
came through the door, she turning to 
the right through the arched passage and 
down the long flight of stone steps, 
while he took his way to the left, along 
the narrow, winding street which leads 
past the site of the Golden House of Nero 
and the palace of Titus, Heated, excited, 
he wandered on and on, without knowing 
or caring whither he went. His agitated 
spirit, like an infuriated rider, urged him 
forward at every moment. But bodily 
exertion at length gradually calmed his 
feelings, and conducted away the exces- 
sive energy of mental excitement. Ashe 
looked around him, he found himself far 
out toward the Porta Maggiore. So he 
turned and retraced his steps until he 
came beneath the lofty walls of the Col- 
liseum. Night had already hung a soft 
brown mantle upon them, and the moon 
had added a fringe of silver. If amy- 
thing could awe down all thoughts of 
self, and stifle in the heart every petty 
passion, it should be such a majestic 
structure, rising like a mountain in gran- 
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deur and strength, yet calm as a sleeping 
infant, dreaming out the centuries in sun- 
light and shadow. The young artist en- 
tered beneath the arcade, and sat down a 
moment on the projecting base of one of 
the great stone pillars which support the 
seats above. But he could not yet re- 
main quiet; so he rose and walked about 
within. I know not what his thoughts 
were; but it would be difficult to resist 
long the influences of such a place at such 
atime. Utter silence reigned there, un- 
less, perhaps, at long intervals, some 
unusual sound from without tore for an 
instant through the darkness and left 
the stillness deeper than before. In the 
dimness and the shadows, buttress and 
column and crimbing @ages seemed many 
times huger and loftier than ever before. 
The circular seats, rising tier above tier, 
stretched away to a distance which the 
daylight had never shown, until their 
misty rim seemed almost to meet the 
clouds; and it would have been easy for 
the imagination to people them with the 
hundred thousand eager spectators that 
were wont to throng thither on festal 
days. So it would have required no ex- 
traordinary quickness of ear to hear: the 
starved beasts howling and raging in the 
dens beneath, fierce for their prey. And 
presently the gladiator fights and falls, 
while 
“The arena swims around him,” 

and the ten thousand shouts that burst 
out above him come to him only as a 
far-off murmur. And now some Chris- 
tian maiden, in white garments, chosen 
as a symbol of the purity of the soul she 
dies to keep unspotted, walks calmly to 
meet the beast which leaps to devour her, 
while the throngs above look dow upon 
the scene with an eager delight, and call 
it a rare show. Or, all is changed, and 
the arena, filled with water, bears on its 
breast war-ships which grapple with each 
other in deadly strife. 

But it may be that none of these vis- 
ioris came to him. He himself was fight- 
ing out as fierce a conflict as ever raged 
there in the old days. Even now he was 
oanting and flushed from the struggle. 
But the breath of night came cool upon 
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his heated brow, and soothed him like the 
presence of a friend; and the stars beck- 
oned to him and said, “ Yield not!” and 
all kindly influences gradually stole away 
his passion and left him calm and strong 
in his resolution. 

It was late when he sought his room 
and stretched himself on his pillow, not 
to sleep, as he would fain have done, but 
to begin at once the great work which 
was to decide what now seemed to him 
the most important question of his life, if 
not the only one which really concerned 
him. So, like an astronomer searching 
the empyrean for some new planet, he 
lay gazing into the heaven of thought; 
but no grand conception, no undiscovered 
constellation “swam into his ken.” It 
was evident that the sacred birth-hour of 
his new creation was not yet; he must 
wait. Sleep, however, would not come, 
and the labor, the struggle, and the watch- 
ing went on, until the morning, with eye- 
lids fresh and dewy, looked in upon him 
pale and weary and exhausted. 

As the days went by, many plans were 
tried and rejected. He was unable to sat- 
isfy himself. Too much was at stake to 
permit him to choose lightly. But an ex- 
pression which Lisetta had used when she 
was urging him to this work, was con- 
stantly in his mind, though with a differ- 
ent meaning from what it was there in- 
tended to convey. “Some great thing, 
like this Moses,” she had said, and that 
always running in his thoughts kept them 
hovering about this one theme. There 
came, too, a vague notion of a Moses strik- 
ing the rock for water, as an appropriate 
subject for a fountain. But, though he 
struggled long and hard with it, he failed 
to work out the accessories and give it 
completeness and unity. Nevertheless the 
central idea grew stronger and stronger 
with him, until it took entire possession 
of him and banished all other plans. It 
must be a Moses—“ some great thing, like 
this Moses.” So he worked on through 
alternate fever of hope and chill of fear, 
but always griping his resolution to his 
soul with the clench of death, He was 
determined to succeed; he would win. 
Alas! from resolution to execution is a 
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journey over the Alps. The snows of 
disappointment and death stiffen many a 
limb that dares those glacial heights, and 
it never walks the sunny land beyond. 

When the day for the final decision ar- 
rived, Pope Sextus V. assembled at his 
palace those to whom he had intrusted 
the matter, and he himself sat down with 
them to examine the various plans and 
hear the explanations which the authors 
of them should give. The number of 
candidates for the honor of building the 
fountain was large, ard the subjects pro- 
posed were widely different from each 
other; but no one seemed so excellent 
in itself, and so completely developed, as 
to deserve to be adoptedentire. In fact, 
theré was much difference of opinion, and 
no little discussion, as to the decision 
which should be made. Some would wil- 
lingly have postponed the whole matter, 
and awaited further proposals. The pope, 
however, was anxious that the work 
should begin at once, and would consent 
to no delay. 

Among the artists who aspired to the 
appointment to build this fountain, was 
a young man who presented his plan with 
a noticeable air of timidity and uneasi- 
ness, and yet exhibited so much enthu- 
siasm as he went on in explanation of his 
drawing, that he attracted the attention 
very markedly, not only of the commis- 
sioners, but of Sextus himself. It was 
found, however, to be so incomplete, and 
his notions in regard to its development 
were so vague and indefinite, that it was 
evident that the work could not be safely 
intrusted to him. There could be no as- 
surance of suecess, Yet, one of the com- 
mittee was even willing to place it in his 
hands, and spoke .somewhat at length, 
basing his reasons rather on the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of the man than on 
any great excellence in his design, except 
perhaps in a single figure. The reader 
will readily guess that the enthusiastic 
young artist was our friend Prospero ; but 
he may need to be told that he who so 
warmly advocated his cause was no other 
than the father of Lisetta. But the ob- 
jections were too strong; and, after much 
discussion, it was finally decided, that 
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Domenico Fontana should be charged 
with the architecture and general super- 
vision of the work. One of the principal 
figures, however, which should adorn the 
fountain, was to be a Moses; and this 
was given to Prospero Bresciano. In ad- 
dition to this, and perhaps suggested by 
it, two other great leaders of the Jews 
were also chosen, whose statues should 
have a place there, Aaron and Gideon; 
and the making of these was intrusted 
respectively to Giovanni Batista and Fla- 
minio Vacca. 

It could hardly be expected that from 
a work so distributed anything very ad- 
mirable could spring. Whatever excel- 
lence the individual parts might: possess, 
would be likely to be lost from a want of 
unity in the whole. But the question 
had become perplexing from differences 
of opinion, the pope was urgent, and this 
compromise was finally thought to be the 
best disposition that could be made of the 
matter. 

It would be useless to describe the ef- 
fect which the decision had on Prospero, 
who regarded it-as an earnest of his final 
triumph; nor would it be possible to ex- 
press in words the joy that burned in the 
little heart of Lisetta, when she heard of it. 
Now she knew that every obstruction to 
their love was about to be removed. 
Now she was certain that her Pros- 
pero was to be really hers, and was to be 
agreatman. And at her next meeting 
with her lover, she could talk of nothing 
else but the Moses and the fountain; and 
she must know whether it was yet be- 
gun, and just how it was to be, and how 
it was to differ from this by Michael An- 
gelo ; and she was sure it would be as great 
und as good. “ And you know,” she said, 
“ that this water is so pure and so whole- 
some, that they call it up there at Colonna 
‘the happy water;’ and the fountain 
is going to be called ‘The Fountain of 
Happy Water.’ Ah, dearest, surely it 
will be a fountain of happy water to us!” 
And so her dear little heart kept bubbling 
up, like a fountain, and running over in 
such sweet words from her tongue. 

But he had already begyn his labor, and 
had met at the very threshold the almost 
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insuperable difficulties which attended it. 
He could only tell her how much her 
love and her faith would help him, but 
remind her that the end was not yet. 
Indeed, the task which he had so eagerly 
sought and which had at last been assign- 
ed to him, now began to appear to him in 
allits severity. | He was properly as yet 
only a student, in no sense a master; 
but here was a work which demanded 
the most practical skill. Besides, the 
idea of water miraculously drawn from 
the rock having been abandoned, there 
remained to him exactly the same task 
which the great sculptor had already 
wrought, namely, the representation of a 
character. That had been completely 
done. There it sat before him in its per- 
fection, He had gazed on it a hundred 
times, and admired it, and surrendered 
himself to it. Whenever now he thought 
of Moses, it was this wonder of Michael 
Angelo that instantly rose up before him. 
And so he found, in developing what he 
would at first have fondly persuaded him- 
self was his own conception, that every 
excellence was a plagiarism and every 
difference a defect. Had he never seen 
that great work, he might have wrought 
something of merit; and had his genius 
been as supreme as Buonarotti’s, the two 
creations might have been equal, though 
perhaps possessing not one feature in 
common, But, having once felt and ac- 
knowledged the perfect rendering of that 
theme, the subject was forever banned to 
him. Thus he struggled on, entangled in 
the fatal snare of imitation. With a 
stolen conception, striving to make anew 
work by a different treatment, was simply 
like trying to make a man on God’s plan, 
but, in order that he might differ from all 
other men, giving him the legs of a crane, 
the ears of an ass and the nose of an 
elephant. The chances could hardly have 
been more unequal. But his resolution 
held good, With such powerful motives 
to success, and with the subtle and mys- 
terious influence of another pure heart 
that loves--an influence as inexplicable 
as spirit, but more helpful than a host of 
strong arms—he should succeed, if suc- 
cess be possible 6n such conditions. 





The months went by wearisomely and 
slow. The artist lived aloof from all 
companionship. He had few acquaint- 
ances and fewer friends, Even Lisetta 
he saw very seldom; for, although their 
chance meetings might have been contin- 
ued as easily as before, he almost shrank 
from seeing her, she was always so hope- 
ful and confident, which by no unnatural 
influence rather increased his own fear. 
So he kept himself quite alone. His 
work was his only thought ; and a lurk- 
ing doubt of his ability to accomplish it 
successfully began to torment him, Every 
day he racked himself upon it, as though 
it were an instrument of torture; and 
every night some dream, not often a 
pleasant one, still kept it before his mind, 
until it became to him like a relentless fury, 
which daylight could not frighten away 
nor darkness hide, Had it been only for 
himself that he wrought, a hundred times 
he would have cast it from him, But 
the heart bears for another, without com- 
plaint, many a wearying pain, which for 
itself it could. not endure for a moment. 
The thought of Lisetta forbade him to 
yield, 

In the meantime, how fared it with 
her? Happy in her simple trust, as con- 
fident as she was loving, the days went 
peacefully by. She would gladly have 
seen her lover more frequently ; but she 
knew how busy he was, and contented 
herself. The thought of him and his 
work became her companionship. She 
imagined it all, and saw it as plainly as 
though her eyes really gazed upon it. 
Every day she followed the changes as 
it grew up beneath his hand. It was a 
pleasant fancy that did not. become weari- 
some. And, then, of course her thoughts 
must wander into the future, and she 
made athousand pretty histories, which 
were just as real to her as the air she was 
breathing. So she lived, feeding her heart 
with sweet hope—a life as blameless, as 
blissful, and as full of fantasy, as Elaine's 
in her eastern tower with the shield of 
Lancelot, To be sure the homely duties 
of the day drew her through all their 
common ways; but they were not her 
truer life. Or, rather, the golden and rosy 
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lights of love tinged all common things 
and made them fair. 

At length, when the autumn had rioted 
itself away in festival and song, and the 
winter with its southern sunshine and 
roses had passed, and the summer lay 
again hot upon the city, the fountain was 
finished and the statues were in their 
places. The pope, in his grand carriage 
drawn by eight horses most gorgeously 
caparisoned, with out-riders, postilions 
and footmen, was present to see the 
fountain uncovered. Several of his car- 
dinals, too, followed him, in style and 
equipment only less royal than his own. 
Of course, no inconsiderable number of 
citizens had also assembled, and among 
them were many artists, whose interest 
in such a work had naturally drawn them 
thither. He into whose secret life and 
heart we have had frequent glimpses was 
there; but he kept himself on the border 
of the crowd, and passed unnoticed by 
most. If his work should be praised, 
there was but one face to which he 
wished to turn; should it be criticized 
aud condemned, he knew of no eye whose 
gaze would not give him pain. Nor was 
it difficult for him to stand thus unob- 
served; for few who had once known 
him would have recognized in that pale, 
thin, and nervous man the strong full 
figure of their former friend, 

When all was ready, the statues were 
unveiled, and the imprisoned element, 
which had wandered blindly through dark 
pipes for twenty-two miles, leaped and 
splashed and sparkled, as though it were 
conscious of joy on coming again to the 
sunlight. The first impression was that 
of pleasure to all; for water in every form 
is beautiful, whether it dance in the rivu- 
let, dash in the cataract, float in gray 
mist along the shore, patter in rain at our 
feet, hang in pearls on a blade of grass, or 
bend a bow of peace betwixt heaven and 
earth. Force it as you will, and it will 
fall in all graceful curves. Give it to the 
dominion of the frost, and it will show 
you crystals rare as the deepest cavern 
holds and softer tints of color than the 
fields of summer. Even torture it with 
fire, and it will rise from its martyrdom 
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to the skies, singing as it goes. So all 
were pleased, But gradually their atten- 
tion was withdrawn from the general ef- 
fect, and directed more carefully to the 
individual parts. Remarks of approval or 
criticism were heard on all sides. Every 
one was busily chatting with his neighbor, 
admiring some excellence or pointing out 
some supposed defect. The young artist 
listened to the words of one after another. 
He heard but faint praise for himself. Two 
gentlemen were standing near him, a little 
withdrawn from the crowd, whom he re- 
cognized as men of his own profession. 

“ But this figure at the left,” said one 
of them, “what do they call it, a Mo- 
ses ?—what do you think of that?” 

“T think that Michael Angelo could 
hardly have made it,” said the other. 

“Tt is too short and stumpy,” continued 
the first. ‘Has it no legs?” 

“Rather,” answered the second, com- 
ing a little nearer, “has it nobody? For, 
see, the legs seem to come out directly 
under the arm,” 

“Concealed as it is by the drapery,” 
added the first, “it is difficult to say, 
whether it is body or limbs that are want- 
ing. But certainly the proportion is very 
bad.” 

And then one of that class which is so 
numerous everywhere, who, having no 
opinion of their own, but eager to talk, 
wait only until they see which way the 
tide is turning, and then lift their voices 
high above all others, laughed out sneer- 
ingly: 

“Ha! ha! only a head and two legs! 
He might have waded the Red Sea like a 
crane.” 

And another, with something more of 
wit, echoed the other side of the conver- 
sation : 

“Yes, stumpy as a dwarf! He must 
have belonged to the tribes that were cut 
off.” 

So the laugh passed from mouth to 
mouth. But the author of the despised 
statue had heard enough. He instantly 
perceived all its faults. He could have 
pointed out a hundred more, which had 
not been mentioned. Sick, dizzy, he 
turned his back on the crowd and has- 
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tened away. He would gladly have es- 
caped from himself, had that been possible. 
For months he had seen all this coming ; 
yet, deep down in his heart there had flut- 
tered a faint half-hope, that it was only his 
own too great fear, and after all it would 
be wellin the end. But now the certainty 
lay like the hand of fate upon him. He 
had struggled, he had failed—and all was 
lost. As he pushed along the hot street, 
not knowing whither he was going, just 
before him two Capuchin friars, bare- 
foot and bareheaded, in long gray robes 
girded with a rope, came suddenly around 
the corner from opposite directions. Ac- 
cording to their custom, one drawled out 
the usual salute of their order, in tones as 
hollow and sepulchral as though they had 
come from the grave itself: 

“Fratello, dobbiamo morire!” 

And from the other came back the same 
reply, as though a second grave had 
opened: 

“ Fratello, dobbiamo morire!” 

“ Yes, poor fools!” thought the young 
man, “we must die. But would that 
death were the greatest evil that over- 
takes us in life! would that he would 
hasten to those who would welcome him, 
and leave the trembling wretches who 
love to live!” 

And with such thoughts he came at 
length to one of the bridges which cross 
the Tibur; but, instead of passing over, 
he turned to one side and worked his way 
slowly down to theriver’s edge. There, 
concealed by the structure above him, he 
stooped down and, dipping the water in 
his hand, bathed his hot brow and tem- 
ples. How cool and refreshing it was! 
How it calmed down his racing pulse! 
How it seemed to say, as it flowed sooth- 
ingly against his hand, that there in its 
depths were quiet and peace! Could it 
tempthim? Iknownot. But certainly 
there was a plunge, a struggle—and the 
stream flowed on again undisturbed as 
before. -Had he slipped from his footing 
in an unguarded moment, and, falling 
heated into the cold water, had -cramped 
and perished, unaided and unseen? Who 
can say? Of course, the world has al- 
ways but one reply to such questions. 
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And so to this day they will tell you that, 
chagrined at his failure, he drowned him- 
selfin the Tibur. I only know, that, when 
on the morrow some peasants, just below 
the city, drew him to the shore and laid 
him on the grass and folded his hands 
across his breast, there was no longer any 
hint of pain on his face; but, rather, some- 
thing like a smile played about his lips. 
His temples throbbed no more. His heart 
slept. He seemed tu have found the peace 
which the whispering waves promised 
him. 

About her whom we first saw before 
the altar, little need be said. At Rome 
two ways issue from the enclosed and 
guarded valley of girlhood ; nor do many 
tarry long in the simple innocence of that 
flowery land. With music and daneeand 
joyous welcomes, they go out through the 
gateway of marriage to the broadest free- 
dom of the world; or, if not chosen and 
thus led forth, with solemn and irrevoca- 
ble vows, they turn back alone te a life 
of darker seclusion and bitter self-denial, 
to plant and water for the harvests of 
another land. So, among those meek- 
faced angels that glide through the wards 
of hospitals, and hover over sick-beds, and 
lead motherless children tenderly by the 
hand, walked one smaller in person than 
most, whose fingers soothed with a gen- 
tler touch and whose voice lulled with a 
softer cadence. To the despondent suf- 
ferer her words were sweet and strength- 
ening, like the promises of hope : “ Be pa- 
tient, O weary one! To suffer is also a 
good. The experience of pain is a lesson 
of wisdom. And thou, too, O heart, 
writhing in anguish keener than all bod- 
ily pangs, faint not, but be thou patient 
and strong! The richest treasures of life 
lie often in the dark depths to which joy 
never enters. The flowers of spring fade 
and fall, but in due time the autumn comes 
rejoicing, laden with manifold fruits, And 
who shall say, that the innocent hopes 
which have blo:somed and perished here, 
shall not ripen into golden fruitage in the 
great Hereafter?” So she moved, sweet- 
ening the wormwood of life by many a 
gentle word and deed. 

But the statue still stands, laughed at 
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by artists, but sometimes admired by the 
stranger, whose ignorant courier perhaps 
points it out*to him as Michael Angelo’s 
Moses of which he has heard; and very 
likely adds, that “Mester Angelo was a 
very great man, a very good artist; he 
lived much time ago; and this, too, is a 
very big work—just see the horns on the 
head—how very odd!” and much more 
to the same effect. The stranger looks, 
admires, and wonders, as of course he 
must. But the water, which man can 
never make other than a thing of beauty, 


Ir is difficult to decide, whether the ex- 
isting social system of France has been pro- 
duced by the notorious laxity of French 
morals, or whether the latter condition 
has resulted from the social system. 
These two facts exist: That society rules 
are singularly arbitrary, and to our eyes, 
are unnaturally stringent; and that the 
moral degradation of the French people as 
a whole has never been exceeded in any 
Christian and civilized country. That these 
two facts are connected together, as 
cause and effect, there can be no doubt. 
Either rigid social laws have driven the 
mass of the male population into the 
pursuit of a corrupt life, or else this ter- 
rible state of morals has forced society, 
in self-defence, to protect itself by rules, 
which in almost every other country 
would be looked upon as absurd in the 
extreme, 

As marriage—naturally the consumma- 
tion of a proper and generous mutual 
affection—is the most momentous of all 
social events, alike to the parties imme- 
diately interested, to society at large, and 
even to the economic prosperity of a gov- 
ernment, that institution has been the 
most seriously affected by the exist- 
ence of the two facts which I have men- 
tioned. The rules of French .society 
have grown to be so strict in respect to 
the association of the sexes, so many 
are the checks imposed upon their inter- 
course, so narrowly are they watched 
wheh together, and so keen is the sur- 
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however ugly and tasteless may be the 
objects which he builds about it, bubbles 
and leaps and laughs to itself, as charm- 
ingly as though a Venus were at every 
moment rising from it; and the four lions, 
which a later day has added, loll in the 
laziest contentment above the pool, while 
the streams gurgle through their throats 
and spout from their mouths, It is still 
the Fountain of Happy Water ; and noth- 
ing there tells you, that in its building a 
life was staked and lost. 







veillance over young girls when they go 
from home, that, practically, there is no 
such thing as getting acquainted, one sex 
with the other. The young girl who 
goes out to walk for her health or goes 
on an errand, is strictly attended by an 
elderly female relative, or a discreet ser- 
vant of prudent age. On no account 
does any communication pass between 
her and any gentleman (outside her own 
family) whatever; should such a thing 
happen, it would be a scandal to be 
talked about for weeks. At the balls 
and parties, public and private, the mo- 
ther or female relative invariably accom- 
panies the daughter, watches to see with 
whom she dances, keeps a sharp eye on 
her while on the floor, and on no account 
suffers her to be out of her sight for an 
instant. For a young gentleman to see 
a young lady alone at her home is simply 
impossible. So far is the rule carried, 
that, even after a marriage contract has 
been made, and a gentleman has been 
formally admitted to the house of his 
betrothed as her “suitor,” she is never 
left alone inhiscompany. No unmarried 
man is ever known to escort an unmarried 
young lady to a place of amusement. 
Such a thing as their riding together, 
skating together, rowing together, is un- 
known. There is a barrier set up be- 
tween the youth of the sexes, to pass 
which the only available password is an 
accepted offer of marriage; and even 
then the barrier is but half crossed. They 
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are separated in the schools, in public, in 
private, in town and in country. 

It is therefore impossible that there 
should be, except in very rare cases, any 
knowledge of each other's character, or 
any unions founded upon mutual appre- 
ciation and attachment. The great mass 
marry without any such knowledge, or 
any real attachment. Human character 
is a difficult study, even when we are 
brought daily in contact with it, have 
facilities for drawing forth its tastes, its 
passions and its training, and can con- 
template it by a free and sympathetic 
communion with it; but the young 
Frenchman who would marry, is left to 
judge of the character of his future bride 
by her face, her hands, her carriage, the 
significance of her smile, etc., and, vice 
versa, the bride must judge the merits of 
her future lord by his taste in dress, his 
manners, and what little she may read in 
the expression of his features. There is 
no innocent sentiment, no harmless dal- 
liance, no cooing by moonlight, no en- 
tranced silences on the balcony, no tender 
parting kiss at midnight. Thus all en- 
thusiasm about marriage is taken away— 
all fond anticipation, all preparation for 
mutual future forbearance, tolerance of 
each other's faults, and well-grown trust 
in each other's faith and affection; and 
after marriage, no sweet and romantic 
memory to check the rising reproach, to 
merge the rising frown into asmile. And 
after all, take its leaven of romance and 
sentiment from marriage, and what a 
weary, life-long waste stretches out before 
the imagination! Everything worth hav- 
ing or believing in, has its poetry; all 
things truthful are in its highest sense, 
poetic; and marriage, which is the con- 
fession and vindication by mortals of the 
truthfulness of nature, the finest of 
mortal testimonies to the truthfulness of 
poetry, is itself the most poetic and the 
most truthful of human worldly acts 
So it is that every one who marries from 
real affection, is himself or herself a poet 
by nature and in feeling, and by marriage 
itself has written a poem inspired from 
the highest sourcee—from nature and 
nature’s God. 
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Sad to say, marriage in France has 
well-nigh lost this, the most beautiful 
attribute of its nature. * Wide-spread 
vice, driving parents to make close pris- 
oners of their daughters—the cold barrier, 
relentlessly reared between the sexes by 
society, driving the young men, for want 
of better female association, to consort 
with and waste their lives upon women 
who have lost all modesty, and whose 
affections are the grossest mockery and 
pretence of the real sentiment; these, 
operating together, have rendered mar- 
riage the dull and heartless rite which it 
is to-day in’ France. Not only is mar- 
riage deprived of its sentiment and the 
sweet memory of courtship, but, in very 
many cases, the parties to it are deprived 
of all choice. Especially is the future 
wife debarred from asserting her prefer- 
ences. She may find that it is quite 
impossible for her to sympathize with her 
designated lord; that her tastes, her edu- 
cation, her beliefs, are not in harmony 
with his. Yet she has been reared to 
regard it as her inexorable duty to accept, 
without demur, the choice of her parents. 
Hence we find her entering the married 
state with an indifference of manner 
which augurs very gloomily for the fu- 
ture happiness of the new-created family. 

It is no new thing to say, that in the 
literature of the different epochs of a 
country, and especially in its fictitious, 
dramatic, and poetical literature, one 
may read its social history, and its social 
progress. The literature of each age, 
considered in its common characteristics, 
and viewed as a whole, presents us with 
an accurate and striking picture of the 
manners of society and modes of thought 
which, in that age,‘prevailed, And, ap- 
plying this principle to the popular and 
predominant literature of to-day, the 
state of the sexual affections, and the de- 
plorable customs which prevail concern- 
ing marriages, are vividly reproduced.— 
If tie novelist would write a melodra- 
matic tale of love, if he would picture 
the constancy of woman and the self- 
sacrifice of man, he does not place his 
plot in the present time, and in France; 
or, if he does, he does not choose for his 
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heroes and heroines,” Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen of the upper and middle 
classes. He goes back to a remote era, 
when there were such things as true love, 
and marriages of affection—when the 
picture which he would present may 
have been considered a true and natural 
one. The dramas which are the most 
popular at the present day, are those 
which vividly portray the vicious life of 
the French, mariages de convenance, and the 
fashionable extravagancies and follies of 
the period. 

Marriage has in France ceme to be a 
simple business contract. The parents of 
the young couple come together as two 
shrewd, cautious, worldly business men, 
They compare notes, Each seeks to 
know how much money the other is will- 
ing to put into the “ joint concern;” for 
the principal, although not the only con- 
sideration to be taken, regards the finan- 
cial part of the affair. A system of nego- 
tiations ensues, quite as formal, and as non- 
committal and roundabout as a series 
of diplomatic despatches. Often neither 
the young man nor the young lady has 
the remotest notion that such negotia- 
tions are in progress, But the young lady, 
at least, has been so reared, that’ when 
she is informed by her mamma that a 
husband has been found for her, she is 
not at all surprised, and has just interest 
enough in the matter to ask who has 
been selected for her, 

Like everything else in France, there 
is an etiquette about negotiations of this 
sort, and about the ceremonious court- 
ship which follows, which “ well bred” 
persons may not with impunity neglect. 
The first communication must, as a rule, 
come from the parents of the young man. 
Ifa young man of “ family” and “means,” 
sees a young lady who, he thinks, would 
suit him, he proceeds to achieve his object 
in a very different manner from that pur- 
sued by our own youth, less trammeled by 
stringent rules and barriers of etiquette. 
He tries to find some substantial old dowa- 
ger, who is acquainted with the young 
lady’s parents, and who can be pursuaded, 
from a kindly interest in him, to open ne- 
gotiations. To apply directly by his own 
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mouth, for the young lady’s hand, would 
be an unpardonable breach of etiquette, 
and such an application would be met by 
a peremptory refusal. If there is no 
available dowager, the young man seeks 
an introduction, either to the curate of 
the parish in which the young lady lives, 
or to the notary of herfamily. Through 
one or other of these confidential advis- 
ers, he makes known his petition. If 
the response is unfavorable, there is, of 
course, nothing to be said or done; but 
if favorable, then the young man is pre- 
sented, not to the young lady, but to her 
parents, The moment a father receives 
an application like that referred to, he 
sets about ascertaining the family, the 
social position, the business prospects, 
and the personal character of the would- 
be suitor. If his inquiries are satisfac- 
tory, the suitor has permission to wait on 
the young lady’s parents. Accordingly, 
he arrays himself in broadcloth and white 
necktie, proceeds to the house, and is cere- 
moniously ushered into the salon. There 
he finds pater and mater, also habited in 
formal costume, and is received by them 
with dignified politeness and critical re- 
gard, There are no useless compliments, 
no felicitous jokes, no imprudent polite- 
ness. On being seated, the parents pro- 
ceed, without circumlocution, in medias 
res. That which they have heard by ru- 
mor, they wish confirmed from the best 
authority. Your profession, young man ? 
Your property—how much, how invest- 
ed? Your habits—do you spend your 
income? Your business prospects? 
Your age? Your tastes? Your educa- 
tion? A good Catholic? Supposing 
these questions to be answered to satis- 
faction, the pater proceeds to lay before 
the candidate such material facts con- 
cerning his family and his daughter as 
may be pertinent. Mathilde is eighteen ; 
was educated at the convent of Amiens; 
is versed in German, English, Italian, 
botany, etc.; has quiet, studious tastes ; 
is not too much given to fashion, yet 
must have a good wardrobe, and her car- 
riage; and, in short, will have 150,000 
francs in railway stock and real estate 
for dowry. This dowry, however, must 
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be secured to her exclusive control by 
the marriage settlement. That is all, 
young man; what think you? Oh, as 
well as could be wished, sir. Well then, 
I have the honor to request that you 
will favor us with your presence on 
Thursday afternoon at four o'clock, and 
I shall then be pleased to present you to 
mademoiselle. 

The young man having departed, 
madame sends for mademoiselle, and for 
the first time she is apprised of the state 
of affairs, Maternal information, of 
rather a worldly turn, follows: the young 
man is well off: you will have 150,000 
francs. Succeeding which, are maternal 
admonitions, scrupulously to be observed. 
On Thursday afternoon, the candidate, 
in full ceremonial dress, is presented to 
mademoiselle, who, dressed with marked 
care, yet without ostentatious finery, is 
seated betwixt papa and mamma; she is 
stiffly presented, she stiffly bows, and a 
stiff and constrained smile (according to 
maternal regulations) passes over her 
countenance, From the experience of 
every young Frenchman with whom I 
have ever conversed upon the subject, I 
judge that this interview must be one of 
the dreariest and most uncomfortable 
possible. The subject of which all are 
thinking is imperatively tabooed. Nota 
word must be spoken of the possible 
marriage ; the young man must keep his 
admiration, his inspiration, and his hopes 
to himself; the young lady must appear 
as if she had never heard of such a thing 
as getting married. Nevertheless, as 
the object of the interview is that “ im- 
pressions” may be received and created, 
the young man will naturally assume his 
best manners, and will call to his aid his 
best conversational vein; and, for her 
part, the young lady will endeavor to en- 
hance the good opinion already created 
in her favor by striving to appear “ in- 
teresting.” There is, to be sure, an in- 
evitable damper upon both, caused by 
the presence of the “ old folks;” and one 
can hardly imagine how any interest 
could be infused into a conversation, 
even by the most brilliant talker, under 
circumstances so discouraging. You can 
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fancy the sigh 6f relief which must es- 
cape the candidate, as, having got well 
through this ordeal without having made 
any very serious blunder, the paternal 
door closes behind him, and he lights his 
cigar in peace, amid the comforts of sol- 
itude. 

Now he is formaily admitted to the 
house as the fiancé, or “ intended ;” ap- 
plication to this end having been made 
by the candidate’s father to the father of 
the young lady: a specific time is ap- 
pointed, as before; this time, however, 
he is formally introduced to made- 
moiselle as her husband to-be. But O, 
mademoiselle, dare not—if you would 
not incur the thunderbolts of parental 
indignation—if you would not commit 
sacrilege against idolized Society—dare 
not to blush, or to betray the least emo- 
tion! Swallow whatever rising feeling, 
whether of doubt, disgust, or love, may 
tempt to treason; force down the big 
lump which leaps up from your heart into 
your throat. There must be well bred 
smiles, well bred commonplace—-but noth- 
ing sentimental, for the world. The 
suitor, after this second interview, may 
visit his affianced frequently. He dines 
and takes tea often at the house. Yet, 
he is never admitted to a footing of in- 
nocent familiarity with the family circle. 
He mustalways come in evening costume. 
He must always send on before a bouquet, 
to give notice of his coming. He is 
never for a moment left alone with his 
betrothed. He may, if he chooses, 
make what sweet speeches and tender 
compliment he may be inspired with; 
but all that he says reaches the ever 
wakeful ear of madame; and being con- 
scious of that, how is it possible that 
his rhapsodies should be otherwise than 
tame ? He must by no means ever call 
his betrothed by her Christian name, 
nor she him by his: that endearment is 
utterly frowned down. It must always 
be, “ Monsieur,” and ‘“ Mademoiselle.” 
There are no mutual confidences, no 
ardent little notes, no golden silences, 
and so on; what is quite as bad, there 
are no lovers’ quarrels, with their delicious 
sequels of reconciliation ! 
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The native touch of romance which so 
becomes a young woman,—so becoming 
is it, indeed, that a woman devoid of it 

”is like salt that wants its savor—is quite 
crushed out, or at least, quite smothered 
by this process of courtship; and there 
is laid a foundation for disgust on the 
part of the husband, and, indeed, of the 
wife too, at the very outstarting of mar- 
ried life, 

I am no longer surprised at the very 
large and ever increasing number of 
bachelors in France. I cannot wonder 
to see young men shrinking from the 
ordeal which has been described. They 
prefer the café and independence, the 
concert-room and distant flirtation, the 
theatre, their cigars, and the club, to try- 
ing the matrimonial risk, which in France 
is tenfold more of a lottery than with us. 
They naturally shrink from the long series 
of negotiations, the critical scrutiny, the 
foolish ceremoniousness and stringency 
of the process; and as the prospect at the 
end is not made alluring by the existence 
of generous impulse and ardent affection, 
there is little to inspire him to essay 
the experiment. But there is one in- 
citement,—that of marrying “ a fortune.” 
Of home-life in France there is deplora- 
bly little. Homes and hearth-stones are 
out of fashion there; or rather, never 
were in fashion. Let us rejoice that we 
have not imported among us, with other 
French fashions, the French contempt 
of in-door life! There being, then, no 
such thing as what we tenderly call 
“home-life,” the young man does not 
seek or need domestic comfort or pleas- 
ures. “Chez lui,” with him, is synony- 
mous with “bore-dom,.” “It’s all very 
well for you Americans,” said one to me, 
the other day, “ to boast about your hap- 
piness and contentment ‘chez vous;’ 
but, tenez, mon ami, you have not Paris.’ 

Finding his pleasures out of doors—in 
every imaginable place, indeed, except 
at home—it is a natural consequence 
that he has not that morbid fear of get- 
ting a disagreeable or uncongenial wife, 
that the home-loving Anglo-Saxon has. 
He argues to himself: If I chance to 
secure an agreeable wife, well and good; 
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she will be a pleasant companion at table, 
in the theatre, out riding; there will be 
so many téte-d-tétes the more ; life at the 
country-seat in summer will be a trifle 
livelier, and I can have some cozy little 
dinners for my friends “chez moi.” If, 
on the contrary, my blundering luck will 
chain me to a Tartar, a termagant, a blue- 
stocking, a vixen, or other indigestible 
dame, there are consolations. There 
will be one element in the matter, at 
least, wholly good; my banker’s account 
will be more robust. For the rest, how 
charming are our French customs! How 
gloriously easy is it, here in adored Paris, 
for a husband and wife who cannot agree, 
to agree at least to disagree! Indigesti- 
ble madame goes her way, disgustful 
monsieur, his! Let the thick-headed 
John Bull shrink from his outside fogs 
into the dull stupidity of his fireside ; let 
the trade-compelling Yankee hurry fran- 
tically from the war of counting-rooms 
to doze over a register, and to suffer the 
musical wail of babies the live-long even- 
ing. For me, the Perisian, are the 
pleasures of the known world brought to 
a centre; her,e out of doors, is every- 
thing. I shall go home to sleep; if I 
can eat there what I want, and in peace, 
I shall go home to eat; ’tis but a place 
where one is refreshed to renew the out- 
side life. So, if madame is an agreeable 
woman, it will be so much gained; if 
not, eh, bien / she becomes of no earthly 
account, 

But I have not half described the ne- 
cessary regulations to be complied with, 
before monsieur and madame find them- 
selves at last alone, and face to face, and 
ready to make a treaty concerning their 
mutual future course of life. When art 
engagement takes place, it appears usu- 
ally to be the object of the parents, par- 
ticularly those of the young lady, to have 
the marriage “ over” at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Not long since, a mar- 
riage took place within a few doors of 
the writer’s apartments; it was a grand 
affair, and the whole neighborhood was 
agog with it; but I was not surprised at 
the bewildered and frightened expression 
of the bride’s countenance as she stepped 
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into the carriage, when I was told that, 
ten days before, she was quite ignorant 
that such a person as her new husband 
existed, and that meanwhile she had 
seen him but twice! Think of that, O 
New York young lady, whose Augustus, 
as surely as the clock has struck eight, has 
regularly appeared at the front door ev- 
ery evening for a twelvemonth ! 

The “signing of the contract” is a 
grand occasion; so fine an opportunity 
for indulging in ceremony and hallowed 
custom could not be neglected. The day of 
signing is made, in a private way, a jféte 
day for the two families. Mademoiselle’s 
papa has a grand dinner; relatives on 
either side flock to the for once festive 
mansion in gala dress. Monsieur the 
notary, who has, likely enough, negoti- 
ated the affair from beginning to end— 
that awful and important personage 
around whom is cast the mysterious 
grandeur due to the repository of the 
most hidden secrets of a hundred families 
—monsieur the notary is there, bustling 
about with privileged importance and in- 
timacy, in black, white cravat, gold spec- 
tacles, and in his sleek hands the ominous 
green bag; the “old people” for once de- 
seend a little out of their stiffness, and 
langh alittle, perhaps cry a little, even joke 
alittle quietly in a corner together. Then, 
there are the witnesses ; often persons of 
rank and consideration. if the marriage 
occurs in families of high position, a 
prinee, or a duke, or even the Emperor 
himself, is besought to be the witness of 
the signing; and whatever the standing 
of the family, they seek their witnesses 
among the higher ranks. If a witness 
ean only be got from among the nobility, 
and the eeremony performed by a bishop, 
it is a thing to be remembered for a life- 
time, and to be handed down among the 
family traditions to succeeding genera- 
tions. From which it may be inferred 
that French “society” has already con- 
quered many of the revolutionary notions 
of ’89 and ’48. The day of signing the 
contract is also the occasion for making 
the bridal present by the bridegroom, and 
for the display of the bridal trousseau, 
The bridegroom's offering is conveyed to 
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the house in the morning in a basket or 
box of elaborate workmanship. Tradition- 
al custom requires that the father of the 
bride to-be must lay out ten per cent. of 
the destined dowry on the wedding trous- 
seau, which consists, not alone of apparel 
and toilet articles, but of all sorts of stuffs 
—jewelry, silver sets, opera lorgnettes— 
a perfect mosaic of beautiful gifts. These 
are set upon a handsome table in the 
centre of the salon where the guests are 
received, and are placed in a box of orna- 
mental wood, cushioned with satin or 
velvet. This box is made specially for 
the occasion, and there is usually a sym- 
bolic carving, appropriate to the event, 
upon its lid. Besides the trousseau proper 
and other presents, it contains a purse of 
Louis d'or, fresh from the mint. This is 
intended especially for the bride’s pin 
money. The féte continues from noon till 
late at night. First of all, of course, comes 
the ceremony of signing, which is per- 
formed in the presence of the notary and 
the witnesses with all due solemnity. 
The signatures and seals being affixed, 
the notary proceeds in a very stately 
and august manner, to embrace and kiss 
the fiancée ; passing from her to the bride- 
groom to be, and the parents of both 
parties, and solemnly kissing all. Then 
the bridegroom's father and mother kiss 
the bride, and the bride’s father and 
mother kiss the bridegroom, and there is 
a general kissing and embracing, hysteri- 
cal laughing and shedding of tears, when 
nature, for the moment, is allowed to pre- 
dominate over the proprieties, There is 
but one restriction on all this saluting and 
emotion—the young couple must keep 
clear of each other! The bridegroom 
must on no account salute the young 
lady, or offer the least display of his 
taken-for-granted affection; the bride 
must be constantly on her guard Jest she 
violate the inexorable laws of society. 
When hopes, congratulations and good 
wishes have been uttered all around, and 
mademoiselle’s mamma has had her cry 
out, and the curious have sufficiently 
wondered over the bridal presents and 
the trousseau box, and significant mes- 
sages have arrived from the cuisine, the 
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party adjourns to the “ Betrothal din- 
ner.” Here the bridegroom’s papa sits 
at one end of the table, bride’s papa at 
the other, and in like manner the mammas 
are placed vis-d-vis ; while monsieur the 
notary is assigned to the place of honor 
at the right of the hostess. If bride’s 
papa is a man of “ any manner of means,” 
this feast is the best which is to be ob- 
tained, There is the appropriate wine 
for every course—light wines for the 
soup and fish, Burgundy and Bordeaux 
for the heavy meats, Champagne for 
the game, liqueur for the dessert, and 
coffee, in the salon, after the dining-room 
has been deserted. There are toasts and 
bon-mots, some chaffing, much loud talk- 
ing, and one continuous chattering and 
cackling from beginning to end. The 
bride to-be must, however, sit demure 
through it all, must modestly keep her 
eyes on her plate, and only timidly smile 
when addressed. 

In the evening ensues a ball in honor 
of the Betrothal féte. The ‘rules of so- 
ciety” are curiously imperative in the 
matter of dress on this occasion. The 
young lady, the absolute fiat commands, 
must appear entirely in white; let her 
have no roses, other than white cnes, in 
her hair; her slippers must be white, and 
the ribbons about her neck. The young 
gentleman is instructed to be clad in 
black coat and trowsers, white satin vest, 
white linen necktie, white kid gloves, 
Now, for the first time, the affianced 
couple play a part together in the cere- 
monies of the festival. They “ open the 
ball” by dancing in the first quadrille to- 
gether. The notary has the privilege of 
claiming the bride’s hand for the second 
dance; while the young man is fain to se- 
cure that of the bride’s sister, if she has 
one; if not, with her mother. 

The betrothal is announced to “ the 
world,” on the day succeeding the sign- 
ing of the contract; that is, the intelli- 
gence is put in circulation among the par- 
ticular friends of each family, who lose no 
time, it may be imagined, in spreading 
the delicious titbit of well authenticated 
gossip. From the day on which this in- 
formation is published, to the wedding 
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day, “society” imposes certain restric- 
tions upon the fiancée, much in the na- 
ture of penances, She must thenceforth 
receive no calls, except from the relatives 
and most intimate friends of her own fam- 
ily and that of her betrothed. She must 
appear at no public place of amusement— 
theatre, concert, and ball, are strictly for- 
bidden. She must keep steadfastly within 
doors excepting on Sundays, when “so- 
ciety” permits her to attendchurch. The 
family is also restricted so far that they 
are expected to receive no general calls— 
in short, are expected to “ shutup” their 
houses. The formalities of the event are 
as yet only begun. Apparently from an 
active fear and dread of long engage- 
ments, the parents of the young lady seem 
always to desire that the interval between 
the betrothal anu the marriage should be 
as brief as possible. This is often insisted 
upon as a condition of the contract. Im- 
mediately after the marriage settlement, 
therefore, steps are taken to arrange the 
necessary preliminaries for the civil mar- 
riage. In France it is necessary to have 
both a civil and a religious marriage; the 
one is demanded by the law of the State, 
the other by that of the Church. In or- 
der that the civil marriage may take place, 
certificates of the birth of the parties, and, 
if either bride or bridegroom is an orphan, 
proving the death of parents, must be pro- 
duced at the office of the mayor. These 
matters having been proved to the sat- 
isfaction of that functionary, the bans 
of marriage are affixed at the mayor’s 
office, and are published for two succes- 
sive Sundays, accompanied by certificates 
setting forth the cousent of the parents 
on both sides to the marriage. 

The rules which attend the civil mar- 
riage are as numerous and as stringent as 
those which regulate the preceding cir- 
cumstances. The marriage must take 
place in the public hall of the mayor’s 
office, “ unless,” I am informed on high 
authority, “it be the marriage of one 
well known in the vicinity, in which case 
the ceremony may be performed in the 
mayor's private parlor;” but it is neces- 
sary, in the latter case, that “ the doors, 
both of the parlor and of the house itself, 
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should be left wide open, that whoever 
chooses may be present.” It appears that 
both the civil and the religious marriage 
may be performed on the same day, the 
former taking place first. If they are per- 
formed on separate days, the civil mar- 
riage transpires with little or no ostenta- 
tion; the parties go to the mairie in two 
carriages, the lady in the first with her 
parents, the gentleman in the second with 
his. It is notcustomaryto proceed to the 
civil ceremony in full toilet, which, on that 
occasion, ‘ society” generously leaves to 
the taste of each person concerned. The 
mayor himself performs the ceremony, 
which is nothing more or less than the 
official affirmation by the parties. of the 
social contract. Besides the parties and 
their parents, the officials, and two wit- 
nesses to the affirmation of each party, no 
one is present at the civil marriage. Af- 
ter the event, the couple and their parents 
return to the house of the bride, where 
there is a private little dinner, exclusively 
en famille, This marriage is, however, 
only a preliminary ; the knot is not yet 
tied; and the family dinner over, the 
bridegroom and his parents retire to their 
own home. Only one indication, or recog- 
nition rather, that a tie has been formed, 
transpires. It is a pretty custom, that 
when, at the mairie, the young lady has 
signed the register, and passes the pen to 
her betrothed, he salutes her on the cheek, 
and says, “ Merci, Madame.” 

The great day, of course, is that ap- 
pointed for the religious marriage. It is 
curious that custom in France has desig- 
nated as the days especially appropriate 
for a religious marriage, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday; and that they almost 
invariably take place in the morning, in 
the vicinity of ten o’clock. The publi- 
cation of bans is as necessary for this as 
for the previous formality ; and the curate 
of the church must be provided with cer- 
tain papers—such as a certificate of con- 
fession, one of baptism, and one of the 
civil marriage—before the designated day. 
On the momentous morning, the bride- 
groom, arrayed in the choicest garments 
which his newly replenished wardrobe af- 
fords, and accompanied by his parents and 
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relatives, proceeds with a procession of 
carriages to the bride’s house. There he 
finds all bustle and life, for the relatives 
and friends of the bride have, in the mean- 
time, been assembling. Alighting from 
his carriage, and followed by his friends, 
he advances directly to the bride, salutes 
her, and with a bow, offers her the wed- 
ding bouquet—le bouquet de noces—which, 
says all-providing “society,” must be 
composed entirely of white flowers. Here, 
at the house of the bride, are assembled 
all the guests, the invited of both families ; 
and the brief congratulations and not-to- 
be-lost jokes and chattings over, the long 
procession of carriages is formed in the 
street. First is the carriage containing 
the bride and her parents; then that of 
the bridegroom and his parents; then that 
of the witnesses ; and, following, those 
containing the relatives and friends of 
both in order of propinquity and dignity. 
At the church the bride proceeds up to 
the altar first, leaning on her father’s arm, 
and immediately followed by the groom, 
escorting his mother; then, in the rear, 
arm in arm, come the father of the bride- 
groom and the mother of the bride. At 
the altar, the bride being at the right 
of her lord, the family of each stands be- 
side its own child, Then the solemn and 
imposing ceremony of the Church of Rome 
begins ; one which strikes me as far more 
impressive than their burial service. No 
one who has not seen a Romish marriage 
in a Romish country can picture to him- 
self the romantic and strangely attractive 
interest of the scene; especially is this the 
case if the newly wedded couple are of the 
higher social ranks, and the priest who 
celebrates it is of Episcopal dignity. The 
superbly habited and often venerable fig- 
ure of the pastor, the expressive and soft- 
ened murmur of the music, the devout pos- 
ture of the spectators, the grand old arches 
and massive age-grayed pillars, the high 
and gorgeous altar, with its candelabras of 
gold, its exquisite statues, its crowning of 
fresco or illumined canvas — these pro- 
duce such an effect on the senses, which, 
united with the reflection, which every 
one who witnesses a marriage must ex- 
perience, of the momentous step which 
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the chief actors of the scene are taking, is 
only to be felt ina land where Catholicism 
appears in all its antiquity and grandeur. 
Immediately after the priest has pro- 
nounced the solemn blessing of the Church 
upon man and wife, all the parties, and the 
invited guests, repair to the sacristie of the 
edifice, where mutual presentations of the 
friends of one family to those of the other 
take place, and the compliments prompted 
by the occasion are interchanged. The 
return home after the marriage is the sig- 
nal for a grand déjeuner, usually held at 
the house of the bridegroom. Then fol- 
lows the departure of the young couple on 
the wedding tour; this, if the marriage 
takes place in the summer, is almost in- 
variably to the Rhine and Switzerland, 
and, if in winter, to the antique cities of 
Italy; enviable proximities, surely, such 
as our own newly married folk can only 
reach by an ocean voyage. While the 
wedding tour is being made, the “ apparte- 
ment,” or suite of rooms which the pair 
are to occupy on their return is being pre- 
pared by the parents to receive them. It 
is furnished usually by the father of the 
bridegroom, and all the young couple have 
to do when they get back is to step into 
what might be a very comfortable home, 
ifit were in their hearts to make it so. 
The young wife, who has been a close 
prisoner all her life, whose every move- 
ment has been narrowly watched, who 
could not put her foot beyond the thresh- 
old of her home except in company 
with one of her elders, who, if she has 
been sent to school, has found herself 
literally surrounded by high, blank walls, 
shutting out the world, whose every 
natural emotion has been carefully con- 
trolled—finds herself at once, all of a 
sudden, endowed with unrestricted free- 
dom to do what she pleases, go where 
she pleases, and see whom she pleases. 
From absolute confinement she has 
leapt with a bound into absolute liberty. 
She is amazed to find herself on the 
street alone; she has entered almost a 
new state of being. And if she has 
spirit, vivacity, and no very substantial 
leaven of moral and religious feeling, 
she is too apt to abuse her new found 
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freedom, and to enjoy its license to ex- 
cess. 

The young husband pursues much the 
same course of life as that which he 
pursued in the days of bachelorhood; 
perhaps, if there is any change, it is to a 
great luxuriousness, to a more inveterate 
devotion to selfish and enervating plea- 
sure. The augmentation of his fortune, 
(in a large preponderance of cases his 
incitement to marriage) enables him to 
give himself up with less restraint to 
self-gratification. Instead of driving to 
the races in a hack, and taking a place in 
the large booth with the commune vulgus, 
he may now be transported thither in his 
own barouche, attended by liveried 
coachman and footman, and may sit 
beneath the same pavilion which shelters 
the august heads of the sporting aristo- 
cracy. He was wont, in the old days, to 
mount to the third gallery at the theatre; 
he may now have his loge for the season 
at both theatre and opera, his fresh pair 
of gloves every night, and his enamelled 
lorgnette with which to ogle the painted 
beauties on the stage, and the false-haired 
and eyebrowed belles in the séalles, In- 
stead of French cigars, he will have gen- 
uine Cuban; instead of the vin ordinaire, 
he will sip St. Jullien and Cliquot. He 
has hitherto belonged to a little puny 
club in an obscure faubourg: he will 
now be elected to an aristocratic society 
on Rue St. Honoré; and whereas he 
formerly contented himself with a retreat 
to the paternal country-seat in August, 
he will now be found amusing himself 
with rouge-et-noir at Baden, promenading 
the sea-shore and flirting with other 
men's wives at Biarritz, or emulating the 
fashionables in water-drinking at Vichy. 

It is rarely that either husband or wife 
find their amusements or comfort at home. 
They meet at meal time, and after the 
evening entertainment of each, toward 
midnight. Often the husband has his 
circle, the wife hers; the husband will be 
at one theatre, the wife, on the same 
evening, at another. The wife will have 
her gentleman “admirers,” the hus- 
band his favorite sweethearts, or worse. 
The capacity of love with which either is 
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endowed, is too often directed away 
from, instead of toward home, and the 
partner there. 

I have been thus particular in describ- 
ing marriages in France, first, because 
little is known of these customs and facts 
in America; and secondly, that it may 
be clearly seen how far in advance of 
France, our own society, with all its 
faults, is; and that those who are so 
ready to admire and imitate all things 
“foreign,” may be convinced that the 
social virtues, at least, of our own coun- 
try, are not to be improved by importa- 
tions from the European continent, That 
same want of religious faith, that same 
absence of moral responsibility which, 
accompanying and poisoning every at- 
tempt of the French as a people to be 
free—for with Revolution there has al- 
ways been allied an evil genius which we 
call Infidelity, and the revolutionists of 
to-day are more disciples of Voltaire 
than of Christ: that same absence of 
religion and morals has brought the mar- 
riage relation to the melancholy pass 
which has been described. The husband 
and the wife may do things with impu- 
nity in France, which would incur the 
ban of all good men in America, and 
sever them from all decent society. Mo- 
rality is torpid; religion is either a super- 
stition, and a bargain and sale with vice, 
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or else the laughing-stock of men, Par- 
ents read in their own early lives, what 
dangers surround their children on every 
side; young men read in the caution of 
parents a defiance and an invitation to 
attack. Beneath the glitter, the vivacity, 
the brilliancy of the average French 
character, is an alarming want of sub- 
stantial principles; there is much noble 
impulse, little resolute resistance to 
temptation, and little doing right from 
the logic of morality. The marriage tie 
is one of mutual worldly convenience, of 
mutually substantial worldly help; it 
seldom springs from affection, or from 
mutual appreciation of character; when 
it does, it is a coincidence, a remarkable 
junction of feeling and worldly interest. 
There is much, in the present state of 
France, which ominously reminds us of 
Rome in its luxurious decline. Sensual- 
ity has reached its rankest growth; with 
great national wealth has come national 
voluptuousness; it forewarns of national 
decay. And among the many signs 
which are to be observed of this state of 
things, I know of none’ more saddening, 
or more discouraging, than the sordid, 
unfeeling, and unnatural light in which 
the solemn institution of marriage is 
regarded, and the unthinking manner in 
which the laws of nature and of God are, 
in this respect, defied. 


days are come, 
the year.”—Bryanrt. 


choly days, 


When Autumn’s footsteps press 


On woods and fields, 


with frosts that change 


To deeper dyes their dress, 


These are not melancholy days; 
The spring-time leaves of green 

Are painted now, with richer hue, 
By suns of softer sheen. 


are maids and matrons e’er less gay, 


When, Summer's g' 


oal all won, 


Tnsiead of gauzes, lily-white, 
They don their robes of dun? 


4re girlish feet less 


buoyant now ? 


Shouts less the jocund boy? 
Is not the autumn-time to these 


A carnival of joy? 
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Down drop the ripened apples now, 
The hickory limbs must sigh ; 

The chestnut-burs must open wide, 
For nutting-time is nigh. 


The cricket in the stubble chirps; 
The locust’s strain is long ; 

And katydids, at evening, trill 
Their tender, gossip-song. 


The south wind fans with cooler breath, 
The brook yet ripples free; 

The birds are soaring from their nests, 
And squirrels leap in glee. 


The butterfly yet flits along, 
A waif of summer-time; 
The bee, among the aster-blooms, 
Still drones his honeyed rhyme. 


The woods are full of spicy breaths, 
With merry voices ring; 

The woodsmen, whistling cheerily, 
Their gleaming axes swing. 


The reaper cuts the golden corn, 
The ploughman goads his steeds ; 

The huntsman winds his merry horn 
The sower gathers seeds. 


The forest trees, like victor knights, 
Returned from o’er the sea, 

Are ribboned bright with glory’s meed, 
And beauty’s fleur-de-lis. 


The sky still, with its liquid blue, 
Is throned in gay attire, 

Where sunset-clouds are piled with flame, 
The Summer's funeral pyre. 


Lament who will the Summer’s days, 
Those days of panting length, 

We will be glad in Autumn hours, 
And reap their gifts of strength. 


Oh! these are gleesome days of earth, 
That crown the harvest-time, 

When fruits of life are all mature, 
In Nature’s grandest prime. 


Yes! they are blessed days that tell 
Of rest through wintry hours ; 

Of hidden harvests yet to smile, 
After new spring-time flowers. 


--—____ 


THE UNFINISHED SCENE. 


Wuerner the system of human. exist- 
ence, beginning with birth and ending 
with death, be the totality of man’s con- 
scious life, or merely a part, and that too 
the smallest part of it, makes a wide dif- 


ference in our estimate of the system. 
There is so much in life apparently incipi- 
ent and unfinished, that we naturally 
look for something beyond it to crown it, 


complete it and explain it. It seems 
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like a tale not even half told, abruptly 
pausing before the narrative is fully in- 
telligible, and by what it contains, sug- 
gesting an unexpressed sequel. Looking 
at the segment, we ask for the whole 
circle. Listening to the exordium, we 
wait for the body of the discourse, Con- 
sidering this life as a part—an unfinished 
preliminary followed by its appropriate 
sequel—we need have no difficulty with 
its facts; but if it be the whole, then our 
ideas of moral order are greatly at fault, 
or the system of man’s existence is sadly 
out of joint. 

The term of this existence, if the pres- 
ent be its total measure, is so contracted 
as to startle thought with the strange- 
ness of the limitation. Upon this suppo- 
sition, what is life for—for what purpose 
orend? What is man more than a mere 
animal, except in the dire misfortune of 
having greater gifts ? Thought instinc- 
tively shrinks from the idea, appalled, un- 
willing, unable to believe it. Sparing the 
race as a succession, it would blot out the 
individual forever. The millions of in- 
fants and little children that sleep in the 
arms of death—constituting more than 
half of the mortality of the world—would 
be born simply to die, having apparently 
answered no purpose by living, yet en- 
riched with powers which but for the 
frosts of an untimely autumn, would have 
yielded an ample fruitage. Why the 
breath of life merely for an end, without 
a reason? Why such an enormous and 
seemingly useless waste of embryotic 
being ? 

Forty years, fifty, and even seventy! 
How quick they fly! How soon they 
are gone! And is this all of man, his 
total record! The bare statement of the 
idea makes human existence repulsive. 
Man indeed seems made in vain if he has 
no future. His existence upon this theo- 
ry looks like a tragic farce, at last end- 
ing in a terrible failure. The doctrine of 
final causes would be jostled from its 
sphere, and the glitter of existence shine 
only to reveal its own emptiness. One 
would scarcely know what to believe, or 
whether to believe anything. The fol- 
lowing epitaph would fit the race: 
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Here lie proud rationals: the sons of Heav'n ! 
The lords of earth: the property of worms! 
Beings of yesterday, and no to-morrow! 
Who lived in terror, and iu pangs expired! 


One of the most noticeable facts in the 
present history of the human mind, is 
that of procress begun, but apparently 
not finished. Its development during 
the tuition of a few passing years, clearly 
proves to be an encampment of celestial 
powers. In the capacities of this mind— 
in their short yet rapid and wonder- 
ful growth—in both the fact and neces- 
sity of this growth—in the ever-increas- 
ing demand and preparation for new 
and larger acquisitions of knowledge; 
—in these distinctive characteristics of 
our mental humanity, we hear the re- 
hearsal that suggests a future concert. 
The whole spectacle is prophetic, point- 
ing to an after-life in which to com- 
plete what, though very sublime in kind, 
is nevertheless here very unfinished in 
degree. 

Make death man’s finality, and then 
one is at a loss to see why he should be 
what he is, and especially why he should 
be so richly endowed. Why these re- 
markable powers for nothing? This law 
of progress so limited in its period? This 
rapid advance for no ultimate end? This 
conscience of the meral only to play with 
a fiction, and then expire? Why these 
stupendous columns of spiritual life merely. 
as the prelude to a fall? Why this false 
and treacherous parade ef unmeaning 
symbols? Why this seeming effort to 
make a great being only to burlesque the 
idea? Why this amazing beginning sim- 
ply to startle thought with an astounding 
specimen of the mock-heroic? The life 
of man, upon this supposition, is a mere 
sham, disastrous to the subject, and dis- 
creditable to the source—an orb emitting 
one bright flash, and then shining no 
more—a tremendous accident paralleled 
only by another equally tremendous. If 
without an epilogue in the future, man’s 
existence here is the centre and the sport 
of the most revolting absurdities. We 


cannot account for what he is, until we 
accept the doctrine of what he is to be. 
This we must have, or impute a serious 
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fault to nature in his formation. His 
very capacities plead for immortality 
as the neecful sequence of what they 
begin on eartli, but here pause too soon 
to finish, Thitherthey tend, and upward 
they look, by a native inspiration that 
cannot be false. If false, then “man was 
made a lie.’ Nature has then imposed 
upon him, writing fables when seeming 
to be writing facts, 

If immortality be nothing but a bare 
dream, as unreal as the fancies of the 
night, then let us adopt the theory of 
absolute nihilism, and call everything a 
dream, The present isadream. Matter 
isadream, Godisadream. Thinking 
is a dream; and even death is simply a 
dream, Nothing is real. When all the 
landmarks of thought are swept away, 
one can affirm anything, or deny any- 
thing; and whether he affirms or denies, 
makes no difference. 

Not a little force is added to this pre- 
sentation of the case, when we contrast 
the exceedingly imperfect and unfinished 
RANGE of the human mind with the great- 
ness and the durability of the system of 
existence. The vastness of matter as 
seen not in floating atoms, but organized 
worlds, overwhelms us with wonder and 
astonishment. The real is here sublimer 
than the fanciful. Who can look upon 
the mighty concave that forms our firma- 
ment, and overarches earth, unimpressed 
with the magnificence of the starry 
heavens? Who, with telescopic aid, can 
pierce the depths of space without ideas 
and emotions too great for words? The 
sight astonishes the observer by the 
grandeur of the spectacle. | Worlds, 
planets, suns, systems on systems piled, 
greet and absorb his vision, A marvel 
of magnitude transcends and baffles his 
comprehension, The earth is seen as a 
mere speck on the map of universal 
nature. 

This nature, too, is permanent, The 
sun that has been shining for thousands, 
perhaps millions, of years, still shines as 
brightly as ever. Time changes not its 
course, and emission exhausts not its 
rays. The same stars that gilded the 
sky when the Saviour was born, still con- 
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tinue their faithful vigil on our nocturnal 
heavens. Material nature seems un- 
wearied and undecaying, having no end, 
and showing no signs of anend, Even 
that which in organized forms appears to 
be decay, is in reality nothing but a vari- 
ation in the modes of endless being. No 
single atom, once in being, is ever lost. 
That which dies, forms the birth of a new 
life. Matter is constantly dying into life. 
Onward, forever onward, year after year, 
and age after age, sweeps the stupendous 
system of material glory, evincing the 
power and wisdom of the Great Creator. 
What then is the sum of our present 
knowledge in respect to this system? 
Almost nothing—a most meagre begin- 
ning, in comparison with the greatness 
of the object. On earth we do not pass 
beyond the first and simplest lessons of 
truth, seeing but a few leaves in the vast 
beok of nature, conjecturing much, and 
waiting in anticipation for more. Even 
at our highest point we are but children, 
confined to the alphabet of the subject. 
Here then we raise a question: Is the 
acquisition of human knowledge in rela- 
tion to the august kingdom of God's 
works to be forever left where time 
leaves it? Are we to stop with death, 
and by this event lose the little we had 
already gained? If Newton dead, be 
Newton blotted from the calendar of ex- 
istence, involving a total and eternal 
extinction of those wonderful thoughts 
which were his admiration and amaze- 
ment in life, leaving not the faintest trace 
behind him or them—then why, in the 
name of reason, was the book of nature 
ever placed in his hands? Why had he 
power to open the book at all, or read 
even its title-page? Why this transient 
phosphorescence of thought upon an 
object alike great and permanent, only 
to be succeeded by the darkness of eter- 
nal night? Why was he permitted to 
begin a work, which the lapse of a few 
years must blast forever? What has he 
gained by all his study of nature and 
nature’s God? Nothing but the multi- 
plication and mockery of a disastrous 
failure. While on earth, he was the 
prince of philosophers; he looked off 
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upon the boundless sea on whose inviting 
shore he stood; he made what we call 
great discoveries; yet, alas, for him! just 
as he had entered Jehovah's magnificent 
temple, filling his heart with admiration 
as he gazed upon the gorgeous structure, 
his bosom glowing with the heavenly 
sentiments of adoration and praise—just 
at this moment, so rich in itself, and 
seemingly so full of promise, along came 
death, and with one terrible stroke of 
fate away went the philosopher and the 
saint! Who can see any order, or wis- 
dom, or harmony, or even any God in a 
system, over which such a strange fate 
presides? It looks like a cruel fate, as 
horrible in its power as it is appalling in 
its doom. It makes the scheme of man’s 
existence a blunder, without the dignity 
of a respectable reason, breaking down 
and disclosing its own folly just at the 
point, where, upon the opposite supposi- 
tion, superlative glory greets and de- 
lights the eye. It silences all the music 
and all the prophecies of nature. 

Take this doctrine, ye who profess to 
believe it, and call it beautiful if you can! 
Reason, however, as she looks upon na- 
ture—massive, magnificent, suggestive 
nature—and then looks upon man as 
nature’s earthly high-priest, and then 
through both up to the God of both, does 
not and will not believe that the story of 
humanity is forever arrested just when 
and where it seems only fairly begun. 
Sober reason cannot believe that God 
has doomed, and blasted, and rendered 
worthless, the intellectual life of man, 
by confining it to these brief and fleeting 
hours. Reason has better thoughts of 
God, and a better opinion of existence. 

Human Goop in the sense of happiness, 
is certainly an unfinished problem. That 
man was made for happiness, not perhaps 
as an ultimate end, yet as one of his grand 
characteristics, is evident from a simple 
analysis of his nature. His capacities 
adapt him to this result, and by their pro- 
gress are suited to increase both the sour- 
ces and the degrees of his enjoyment. 

The present life, however, is but a very 
defective realization of this idea. Sublu- 
nary bliss in perfection is a mere phan- 
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tom which no experience verifies. Earth- 
ly happiness is pleasure on a tossing wave, 
a sunshine amid repeated storms. We 
have no fault to find with life, its limita- 
tions or its sorrows, provided the stream 
of existence goes on; butif it stops with 
death, then weare greatly puzzled. The 
spectacle then presented, is that of a vast 
race of beings groaning for nothing, in a 
constant bustle about nothing, filling the 
air with dust, and then turning into dust, 
rushing through all the sad varieties of 
experience, and not really satisfied with 
anything, dancing like so many mechan- 
ical puppets through a self-conflicting se- 
ries of profitless sensations, having no rest 
till death brings it and proves the absolute 
emptiness of the whole preceding scene. 
Upon this theory men are enriched with 
gifts, seemingly imperial, yet in reality 
gracing nothing but a worm. They trot 
around the globe in a vain search after 
the wnattained, having capacities for hap- 
piness often in a discord, and never more 
than half developed. Contingencies dash 
upon them like angry thunderbolts, and 
ravage their hopes. They bleed under 
affliction for no ultimate benefit, and feel 
the lash of conscience as a purely false 
dread, They go through the mockery of 
trial, as the pretended discipline of virtue. 
Forced into existence, and the next mo- 
ment forced out of it, they are doomed 
by a fault not their own. Crucified in 
their aspirations, deceived by their in- 
stincts, often disappointed in their hopes, 
tormented with their fears, and at last 
coming to nothing, they have a day that 
will not pay for what it costs, and is 
scarcely worth the waking to find it. 
Their very wishes give them not their 
wish. 

Behold the picture of earth’s happiest man: 
He calls his wish, it comes; he sends it back, 
And says he call’d another; that arrives, 
Meets the same welcome; yet he still calls on; 
Till one calls him who varies not his call, 
But holds him fast, in chains of darkness bound, 
Till nature dies, and judgment sets him free: 
A freedom far less welcome than his chain. 


This, indeed, is a strong picture, yet not 
too strong for the inevitable truth upon 
the theory of no life beyond the grave. 
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It has always been true, that he “who 
builds on less than an immortal base, fond 
as he seems, condemns his joys to death.” 
Make man simply an animal in destiny ; 
and then he is not fitted to the sphere of 
his existence. The brute is fitted to be a 
brute ; but man is not so fitted, and hence 
cannot with success work out the prob- 
lem of happiness on the basis of brutal 
life. The attempt, though often made, 
always ruins him. 

Is then the earthly solution of human 
happiness the jinal one? Must the 
wearied traveler at last look back with 
regret, and forward into the deep dark- 
ness of an extinct being, and that too by 
a fate which he neither creates nor con- 
trols? Is this the story of human exis- 
tence, with no relief from its gloomy 
shades? Our thoughts at once fly to an 
after-scene, as the penicil to paint this in 
different colors. The present life taken 
by itself, palpably is not, and was not 
meant to be, our paradise, but rather our 
trial and our discipline for a more ulterior 
state. 

And just here lies the cardinal mistake 
of every one who seeks in earthly things 
the entire food of his spirit. He starves 
and afflicts himself by an inversion of 
nature’s law. His happiness is largely 
that of a brute, and in no small degree 
a mere contrast of miseries. He is a 
hungry and thirsty creature, always need- 
ing better food and purer streams than 
he has the wisdom to find. He murders 
himself by slow degrees. Pausing at 
every inn in life’s changing road, and 
trying all the forms of earthly good, he 
seeks in vain the refreshment that he 
really wants. His whole existence is a 
chronic disease. Honor cheats him, 
Wealth cheats him. Indulgence cheats 
him. He cheats himself. At length he 
dies, a bankrupt in a world not made to 
be his supreme good, and for a world 
that might have been such—a sad ex- 
emplification of what life must be to all, 
unless supplemented in the present, and 
succeeded in the future, by another state. 
Such a supplement there must be, or the 
present is a tragedy of being without an 
end or an object. 
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As & commencement, a probation, a 
discipline, a first stage, we can accept 
life notwithstanding the darkness and 
difficulties that belong to it: we can ac- 
cept it just as it is, with all its pains and 
sorrows, and thank God for it: but if it 
be the whole, and we treat it as such, 
then we must throw the theory of hap- 
piness to the winds, and call life a failure. 
The being made is then too large for the 
provision, alike in the quantity and the 
quality of it. He is so out of harmony 
with his own circumstances, that the 
end of his existence, at the very best, is 
but the possibility of a moment, and with 
the lapse of that moment, a total abortion. 
In such a system reasoning souls would 
be superfluities. Their capacities for 
happiness would be sadly misplaced, and 
their mental bulk too great for their 
sphere. It is not surprising that those 
who adopt this view, should be sour, 
morose, sullen, half-mad with existence. 
They have no faith beyond the present— 
no brighter and better sky than that of 
earth; and hence they have no thoughts 
or hopes to impart a solid and permanent 
cheerfulness to life. Their creed is 
enough to make one frantic with the 
wildest delirium. 

There is, moreover, in the history of 
man’s present life a scheme of MoraL 
PROVIDENCE, Visible in its beginnings and 
principles, and connecting itself with the 
question of happiness or misery ; and yet 
this very providence as here observed, 
contains seeming irregularities, inequali- 
ties, defects, and apparent discrepancies. 
Its orbit on earth, if complete, is certainly 
not a perfect orbit. Let time be the 
total exhibition of this providence to- 
wards man, and we do not witness that 
exact harmony between virtue and hap- 
piness on the one hand, and vice and 
misery on the other, which constitutes 
the idea of moral order. Providence 
would then seem to be whimsical—gener- 
ally serious, yet quite often capricious, 
sometimes standing at right angles with 
itself, crossing its own path, and even 
disafiirming its own doctrine. Shining 
through such a murky cloud, it evidently 
could not be regarded as a perfect system. 
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A human government with like features, 
would be pronounced defective, not to 
say unjust, 

Reason recognizing these facts, and seri- 
ously pondering the problem, bas long since 
concluded, that the plan of Providence 
concerning man, is not here finished. 
The focal point of the plan is not reached 
in time. The rays of it, though some- 
times apparently irregular, yet in the 
judgment of reason really convergent, 
are gathered into their final fucus on the 
other side of death, What we observe 
on earth, is an echo of eternity some- 
what affected by the reverberating me- 
dium—a shadow of the mighty future 
slightly impaired by reason of the dis- 
tance—-the hieroglyphics of a system 
which immortality is needed fully to in- 
terpret--order and seeming disorder so 
mingled as to suit the ends of probation, 
and at the same time suggest that what 
now appears partial and incomplete, will 
at last right itself in the perfect eclair- 
cissement of the future life. This theory 
of reason in respect to Providence, of ne- 
cessity continues the being of the soul 
after death. Ifthe theory be good, then 
man is appointed to a future state. 

It is easily conceivable that death may 
so change the circumstances of men, as 
at once to bring character and condition 
into an exact line with each other. Let 
the good leave behind them all the earth- 
ly causes of evil, and carry with them 
the moral ‘sources of happiness; let the 
wicked bid farewell to all the earthly 
means of happiness, and carry with them 
simply the moral causes of evil; and 
then virtue receives its proper reward, 
and vice goes to its merited doom. This 
supposition gives moral regularity to the 
wheels of Providence. It cures the sores 
of Lazarus, and equally kills the sumptu- 
ous festivities of the rich man. It brings 
poverty and wealth to the same level. 
It obliterates all those distinctions of 
condition among men, that are based up- 
on causes purely earthly, and are hence 
simply incidental to the present state. 
The residuum left, is moral character with 
its fixed law of tendency: and this be- 
coming the sole rule and power of desti- 
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ny, unaffected by any disturbing force, 
at once evolves a perfect moral system, 
such as our intuitive sense of justice 
prophesies, such as the character of God 
leads us to expect, and such as the 
Bible abundantly teaches. The begin- 
nings and principles in kind, here so man- 
ifestly observable, predict its completion 
in degree. The unfinished form argues 
the perfect, and proves the soul immor- 
tal. So we reason, and so we must, in 
order to place the government of God 
in harmony with facts. Make this life 
man’s final state, and no solution within 
the reach of reason, can either justify or 
explain the providence of God. 

The RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT of man, 
whether regarded as a fact of history, or 
a fact of philosophy, clearly proves that 
he is made as if there were a personal 
God who made him, and as palpably 
made for that God, Reason cannot make 
herself an exile from the altar to which 
piety resorts for prayer. Science must 
have a God as the first and last term of 
its wisdom. The belief in God is a ne- 
cessity to human thought, founded upon 
elements within and facts without, that 
direct the eye upwards by an irresistible 
impulse. The faith is hence as old and 
universal as humanity. 

If, moreover, we may judge of the 
design of a creature by an inspection of 
his faculties, especially of his main de- 
sign by the relative rank of those facul- 
ties, then we must conclude that man 
was not made to live the life of a mere 
animal—dishonoring celestial gifts by 
brutal indulgence, choosing the dreary 
solitude of existence without God, frolick- 
ing for an hour on earth, and then rotting 
in its bosom. His faculties ran immeas- 
urably higher, and mark him as a creature 
who, having a creator, finds his true 
sphere and destiny, when he finds and 
worships God. Then life has a centre 
andameaning. Then the soul is upon its 
zenith. Then the Great Orb of day 
illumines and blesses its whole being. 
Then man is himself in the full dignity 
of spiritual life. 

And yet, in the present state of our 
powers, how extremely difficult is this 
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problem of God, whether with or with- 
out a revelation! Reason labors and 
groans under its weight, startled by her 
own inquiries and as much perplexed by 
her weakness, How mysteriously dis- 
tant the Being so near, seeming not to 
concern himself with us, and yet over- 
whelming us with his presence! The 
heavens move onin silent majesty, The 
motion we see, but not the Mover. No- 
where, and in no way, can we secure a 
direct mental contact with the parent 
Source. God declines those familiarities 
to which we are accustomed. If we 
pray, he responds not in an audible 
voice. If we adore, he silently observes, 
Of all mysteries, God himself is the great- 
est—a great mystery in his being, a vast 
mystery in his providence—such a mys- 
tery that we really know but little of 
him. Communion with him crosses one 
of the widest gulfs of thought. His 
autograph is upon the universe; yet we 
are placed at an immense distance from 
the adorable Author. Dim visions are 
all we have, or can have in the flesh. 

Is this all that there isin religion? Is 
this life the final realization and total 
measure of the religious problem in 
human souls? Is religion in the spiritual 
and experimental sense—at once the 
richest food and the greatest power in 
human hearts, yet here so stinted and 
embarrassed, and imperfect, working at 
arm’s length, so deeply shaded by igno- 
rance, and so brief in its earthly period— 
to be regarded simply as a phenomenon 
of time? The God who now invites our 
thoughts, and admits us to a partial in- 
tercourse with himself—does he propose 
no more, and especially does he propose 
to suspend the whole thing with life’s 
last breath? Must it there pause for- 
ever? Why then the problem of God 
before the mind at all? Why the belief 
in God, and why the capacity for wor- 
ship? Why was not man at once made 
a brute? As a pupilage, a foretaste, a 
discipline, a preparation, religious expe- 
rience is a grand fact, and everything 
grand which makes it possible; but if 
there be no after-life to expound and 
complete it—if it must stop forever in 
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its academic stage, and never reach the 
honors of a final diploma—how short and 
unfinished the exercise, how false in its 
nature, how worthless the purest fervors 
of piety, at best a momentary delusion, 
and at last alying prophecy! What is 
religion good for, if man has no being 
after death? It is simply a deception— 
a deception practised upon him by the 
very constitution of his soul, a deception 
in all the hopes it inspires, and in all the 
evidence that commends God to human 
thought and human feeling. Take away 
immortality, and then religion — the 
grandest thing and greatest power of 
earth—is no more. Its comforts die, 
and its influence dies, and all its reasons 
die. 

How shall we avoid this terrible con- 
clusion? Only by changing one of the pre- 
mises. Let Christian thoughts be heard; 
let death be, not the end, but the enlarge- 
ment of mental powers and the elevation 
of human souls; let another life be added 
as a supplement to this scene, and having 
reference to it; and then religion, both as 
a doctrine and an experience, shines as a 
day star upon this earthly firmament, giv- 
ing dignity and glory to the present hour, 
and pointing forward to better things yet 
to come. Reason welcomes the thought 
in which piety revels with sueh a rapture 
of delight. Religion then means some- 
thing. A brilliant future salutes our hopes. 
Death is then the heavenly usher of souls, 
ending the bondage of flesh and blood, 
breaking down the old partition-walls of 
time, heaving the massy bar, and setting 
captives free. Death then closes one life 
only to open a higher and larger life. 
That which in religion is here juvenile, 
by death becomes manly and angelic. The 
present is a foretaste of, and preparation 
for, the future. The virtue and piety that 
God seems to approve on earth, and ac- 
cording to the Bible does approve, expand 
themselves into the full dimensions of a 
completed and perfect condition. The 
songs and liturgies of time, however im- 
perfect, give the key-note of the grander 
songs and liturgies of eternity. The God 
on earth so dimly seen, becomes the God 
of the skies, much better seen. 
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Reason thus tracing out the present re- 
ligious problem of humanity to its ulti- 
mate issue, and building her argument 
upon the facts of that problem, comes to 
the very conclusion which the Bible af- 
firms, and in which saintship always re- 
joices. This life, religiously considered, 
and as such reasoned from, is and must be 
a preliminary to another state of being. 
If it be not so, then we had better drop 
the term religion with all its cognates from 
the vocabulary of men, 

Given the doctrine of a personal God 
at the head of the universe; given also 
the doctrine of final causes and moral or- 
der in the government of that universe ; 
given the incipient and unfinished phases 
of man’s life now stated ; and then reason 
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turns prophet, and hails the future with 
a certainty that cannot be false. These 
premises prove her conclusion, The con- 
clusion being accepted, all is harmony, 
Godrules. Order rules. Man is immor- 
tal. The prologue of life is explained by 
its epilogue. The partial only waits for 
its perfection. The system of existence 
is triumphant, There is no lapsus or fail- 
ure in Providence. The clouds that seem 
such, shade a moment, and then they are 
clouds no longer. All seeming discord 
is but harmony not understood. Happy 
and hallowed thoughts! Alike the wis- 
dom and the blessing of man as he walks 
through this earthly vale, and not less his 
wisdom and blessing at the sunset of life! 





“THE SPEAKING BIRD, THE SINGING TREE, AND THE YELLOW 
WATER.” 


Tue Sultaness Scheherezade taught in 
parables. In fact her own history is a 
parable. Does not the Sultan Shier-Ear 
reign to-day? And arewe not all putto 
death or worse, if we dare to be stupid ? 

Well for us if we have a watchful Din- 
arzade in the next room, even if she be 
in shape of the wolf poverty, to wake 
us up ©. hour before daybreak. 

One of the best of Scheherezade’s para- 
bles is the story of the Princess Perie- 
zadeh, It is a “devout woman” who 
tells Perie-zadeh that there is a bird 
which speaks, a tree which sings, and 
water which is yellow. “The road to 
them lies before your house,” she says, 
“ and whoever you send needs but follow 
it for twenty days.” The earth our 
mother, desiring that we also become de- 
vout, says something like this to us, 
when she first sets us on our feet. We 
begin always by making a mistake. We 
send two men, and stay at home our- 
selves waiting to see what they will bring 
us. Our Princes Bahman and Ferviz 
never come back, and at last we see that 
we must go ourselves. Howsure we are 
to get warning counsels from the dervise 
who has lived all his life at the foot of the 
hill! ‘He magnified the noise and din 


of the terrible voices which she would 
hear on all sides of her, without seeing 
anybody, and the great number of black 
stones, alone sufficient to strike terror.” 
“T would advise you not to expose your- 
self to the danger.” 

How many there are of the blaek 
stones! And they are no pleasanter to 
look at when we know that they were 
ever so many “ brave gentlemen,” whose 
lack of courage and patience has left them 
in this pitiable plight. 

It cannot be that Scheherezade added to 
her wisdom the spirit of prophecy, and 
that, looking forward to the nineteenth 
century, she meant to be severe when she 
made it needful for Perie-zadeh to dis- 
guise herself as a man, before setting out 
on a perilous journey; or that there is a 
covert satire in the picture of the success- 
ful woman coming slowly down the hill 
of her triumph, and carefully turning on 
each stone the miraculous drop of golden 
water necessary to make a man of him 
again. If she had any such intent, it was 
well fulfilled in the reply of the Princess 
to the great numbers of liveried gentle- 
men, who in their hasty gratitude were 
ready one and all to become her slaves for 
life. “Gentlemen, if you had given any 
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attention to my words, you might have 
observed that I had no other intention in 
what I have done than to recover my 
brothers: therefore, if you have received 
any benefit, you owe me no obligations, 
and I have no farther share in your com- 
pliments than your politeness towards 
me, for which I return you my thanks. 
In other respects, I regard each of you 
individually as free as you were before 
your misfortunes, and I rejoice with you 
at the happiness which has arrived to you 
by my means. Letus stay no longer in a 
place where we have nothing to detain 
us, but mount our horses and return to 
our respective homes,” 

Courteous Perie-zadeh, who would use 
no less civil word than “ misfortunes.” 

By the speaking bird, singing tree, and 
yellow water, Scheherezade might have 
meant many things. True parables are 
always broad, universal. To-day it seems 
to me unlikely that she meant anything 
very far or difficult; no buried truths; 
no hard sciences; but simply such birds, 
trees and waters as speak, sing, and are 
golden, everywhere, for all ofus, if we but 
follow the road which “lies before oun 
house.” The journey need not take 
twenty days; but we mustremember the 
Princess's precaution of putting cotton in 
the ears, and if we look back, regretting 
those things which are behind, in the 
world, it had been better for us to have 
stayed at home. 

The nearest brook of golden water 
which I know, is less than fifty rods from 
my window... It starts from some secret 
spring in the mountain, and winding clan- 
destinely through a boggy wood, comes 
out suddenly in some farm fields,where it 
is at once seized, and made to do useful 
work both in barn and house, It does not 
rejoice in this, and running languidly, 
makes straight for the road which it cross- 
es in a hollow between two sharp hills. 
The stages clatter down these every day, 
making the planks of the little bridge fly 
up, and covering the water with a dusty 
film. Once past the stone wall, and free, 
in a fine grass meadow, the brook broad- 
ens, and begins to lavish itself in curves. 
It is not many years since the meadow 
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was a forest, and the low broad-leaved 
ferns still grow in it,sheltering the “ Shep- 
herd’s Purse,” and the graceful “ Ladies’ 
Tresses,” which though they are white, 
look eminently youthful and becoming. 
After a few rods the brook runs into shad- 
ow of ahigh bank; in this bank is a semi- 
circular hollow,perhaps twenty feet across 
the front, and twelve feet deep, where for 
some reason no man interferes with any of 
the wild growths, Itis a matted tangle of 
wild cherry and maple saplings, alder 
bushes, milk-weeds, golden-rods, asters 
and ferns: twelve fine slender elm trees 
group for shade in front, and only for two 
or three hours in the morning can the sun 
look in. Here the brook lingers as if re- 
luctant to undertake threading its way 
through the rocky fieids beyond; after it 
has once entered them, though, it travels 
bravely, winding in and out among great 
granite boulders—round mossy hillocks on 
which ferns and immortelles, and ground 
pines, and low cornels scramble and 
crowd for room—under brush and rail- 
fences, and through stony, boggy places, 
where the cattle trample white and blue 
violets to death whenever they come to 
drink, Here and there it crosses weedy 
lanes, under loose log bridges, off which 
the children fish with brass pins shining 
through half dead angle-worms which 
even minnows are much two wise to bite. 

As our hasty steps on the bridge make 
the logs turn noisily in their places, a lit- 
tle brown bird flies out of a tuft of ferns 
just ahead, This is one of the talking 
birds of which we are in search. She 
does not say much; but all she says is 
easy to understand. “Ah me! Ah me! 
who are these strangers? And only in 
one day more I would have had this 
whole brood safely out of the way! I 
will fly slowly from mound to mound, and 
they will not know in which one my nest 
is.” Dear foolish little mother! Except 
for your flutter and flight, and garrulous 
tongue, we should never have known that 
you had a nest at all. 

In the raspberry bushes on the left, are 
hopping and calling a whole flock of young 
birds, also ‘startled by our steps: their 
curiosity gets the better of their fright: 
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they peep and stare at us: we are the 
first human beings they have seen, for 
they have been only two days out of the 
nest: their heads and necks are of a 
glossy blue ; and their bodies black: they 
do not yet talk plainly, but by and by 
they will make chatter enough, for they 
are crow blackbirds (purple grakles). 

A few rods from the bridge, the brook 
comes to a small descent, down which it 
falls, but with no precipitation in its 
movement. We need go no farther: 
here we shall find all that we desire. At 
the top of the fall, the brook divides into 
tiny streams, all of which might be span- 
ned by the fingers, and some are little 
more than asuccession of trickling drops: 
some of the stones over which they fall, 
are large and sharp-cornered boulders; 
others are round and smooth like huge 
pebbles, and covered with green mosses 
whose fringed ends dip and are drawn 
under by the. current: the boulders are 
mapped out curiously by lichens, brown, 
and orange, and gray, with round black 
cups: on the right hand is a young maple 
tree with a poplar sapling growing up in 
itsarms. These are both singing trees. 
The maple has a voice like the whisper of 
a flute, and when the wind touches 
the leaves of the poplar, they clink like 
castanets. Ifwe carry home a branch of 
it,and set it in an open window, they 
will still do the same thing. Round these 
trees, and in the crevices of the rocks, 
grow tall milk-weeds, golden-rods, pink 
spireea, and great bushes of purple and 
white asters: wild strawberry vines 
wind round and round, and throw out 
their long red threads on the mossy stones 
in the water. The banks are covered 
with the low clover, sorrel, the downy 
mats of the cud-weed, and overlapping 
layers of the heart-leaved tiarella. On 
the left hand is a spreading bush of the 
bastard maple, with long tassels of rose- 
colored seed vessels swinging gaily, and 
casting pink gleams in the water; this 
also has a voice like a flute. Next it are 
two dead stumps of white birch trees: 
their curious paper-like bark scarred, and 
broken, and rolling up, crisped and black, 
from ugly cuts: shell-shaped fungi with 


ruffled edges, and stripes of brown and 
white and gray, do their best to hold 
the peeling bark in its place. White 
yarrow and tall purple thistles grow in 
the hollows of the skeleton roots; and 
here and there a miniature spruce tree lifts 
its prickly green cone, not more than 
ten inches high. At the bottom of the 
first fall, all the little streams unite, then 
divide into two, sweeping around a large 
mossy stone in the middle ; joining again, 
in one deeper, swifter current, they fall 
through a narrow cleft between two 
ledge-like boulders, into a still broad pool. 

This is the clear yellow water: far 
down in its depths are to be seen tangled 
roots of the bushes and shrubs on the 
banks, and swaying mosses of a filmy 
brown. The ripples from the fall widen 
out in swift-moving semicircles, broken 
and crossed by other rippling circles 
made by the restless water-skaters (genis) 
which dart, and touch, and skim away, 
never stopping for an instant; disappear- 
ing in the twinkling of an eye, at a 
movement of the water, and then back 
again in another twinkling when the 
alarm is over. 

Innumerable bubbles sail out from the 
foam of the fall; frail pleasure-craft, with 
crystal domes; doubtless they hold voy- 
agers; the rainbow canopy lasts asecond: 
the voyage ten, perhaps; who knows? 

Over the purple thistles bees hover and 
poise, imprudently carrying gold in con- 
spicuous yellow pouches outside their 
black velvet knee-breeches. 

In the maple tree a thin and tired 
robin has stopped to rest. He also is 
one of the talking birds: he is talking 
now to himself, a melancholy soliloqui- 
zing. He has lost flesh and color, and 
has been advised to make a change of 
climate. He is hesitating between Flor- 
ida and South Carolina, and has just been 
much harrowed by an insulting crow 
over in the swamp, who has no patience 
with people who are always traveling 
about in search of an air which will 
agree with them. 

Here comes a flying thistle seed; mir- 
acle among embryos; a winged globule, 
made of countless unbound wheels with 
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spokes of waving silver thread, each 
thread set thick with finest hairs, and all 
centred firmly in one sheath point of 
brown, so tiny as to be almost invisible. 
It rises, and floats, and sinks, and is blown 
by currents of air no heavier thing could 
feel. Now it is drawn down to the 
water, sucked under, gone, a limp, wet 
film. Here comes another; it catches 
ona rough point of the birch stump, 
whirls and pirouettes for a second on one 
foot, like a ballet fairy, and is off again; 
now it has lodged, and this time, firmly, 
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in a deep cleft of the root: there is soil 
there: next summer there will be an- 
other thistle. 

And next summer, and next, and next, 
will be thistles and bees, and yellow 
water, and talking birds, and singing 
trees, for all devout people who seek 
them, and whose eyes are open. For 
them there will always be a box of 
jewels at foot of their garden trees; they 
can ask kings to breakfast on cucumbers 
stuffed with pearls, if they like, and have 
a long life of Arabian Nights and Days. 


———_7oo————_ 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH BULWER. 


Many of my readers will no doubt re- 
member the time when there was no fam- 
ily of some culture in Germany that had 
not read all of Bulwer’s romances. “ Eu- 
gene Aram,” “Pelham,” “The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine,” “ Cola di Rienzi,” “ Thé 
Last Days of Pompeii,” and especially 
“Night and Morning,” were at that time 
more popular in Germany than the no- 
blest works of Schiller, Goethe, and Les- 
sing. I was a youth at that time, and, 
having heard so much about Bulwer’s 
books, I was perfectly familiar with their 
titles without ever having read them. 
Years passed, and although I perused 
many novels since then, I never happened 
to read a word written by Bulwer. 

One day I was at Genoa, and while 
awaiting the hour when the steamer 
would start for Marseilles, I sauntered 
through the streets, and stopped at last 
in front of a large cart, on which, as is 
customary in Italy, second-hand books 
were offered for sale. I opened sev- 
eral of the volumes, threw them down 
again, opened others, in short, I did every- 
thing that a dealer in second-hand books 
has to bear a hundred times daily, and 
which every time drives him to despair. 
Suddenly my eyes fell on a German book; 
I looked at the title: it was a German 
translation of Bulwer’s “ Night and Morn- 
ing,” but only the second volume. ‘‘ Have 
you got the first part?” Iinquired. “Look 
among the books if it is there,” was the 
reply, for these dealers who buy their 
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books as waste paper never know what 
works they have got. I looked—looked— 
but did not find the first volume. Sud- 
denly I heard one of the many persons 
that were standing around the cart ask in 
broken Italian, ‘ Have you got the second 
volume of this work?” “ Look among 
the books if it is there,” was the reply. 
I glanced at the volume which he held in 
his hand, and the binding showed me im- 
mediately that he had the first volume of 
“ Night and Morning,” for which I had 
been looking. “Excuse me,” I addressed 
him in German, “I believe we are trying 
to find the same book.” ‘ Non capisco, 
signore” (I do not understand you, sir), 
he replied, threw the volume on the cart, 
and walked away. “ What a funny fel- 
low!” Imurmured to myself. “ He wants 
to buy a German translation of Bulwer, 
and does not understand the German lan- 
guage.” I bought the two volumes for 24 
soldi, and went on board the steamer. I 
can assure the reader that I seldom read 
a book with greater interest; we had al- 
ready performed half the distance of our 
trip when I finished it and, profoundly 
moved, went on deck. The first person 
whom I met there was the stranger who 
wished to buy the second volume of the 
translation at Genoa. He wasa tall man, 
whose exceedingly pale face possessed a 
more marked expression of the aristocrat 
than I had ever seen before. He seemed 
to recognize me—I do not know whether 
by my appearance, or by the books which 
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I yet held in my hand, for he gave a start, 
came to me, lifted his hata little, and said 
in French, “ Did you buy the work?” 
“T did,” I replied. “ Will you sell it 
again?” “TI will not.” “ Pardon/” He 
turned on his heel, and continued his 
walk. When we met again, I said to 
him, “If you would like to read the book 
during our trip, it is at your disposal.” 
“ Merci,” he replied coldly, “I want to 
buy the two volumes, and offer you three 
times as much as you paid for them.” It 
was now my turn to turn my back on him, 
and during the remainder of the trip I did 
not exchange another word with him. 
Other passengers told me he had offended 
them likewise by his abrupt manner and 
exceedingly supercilious bearing. I re- 
solved to avenge the company on this 
gentleman. By means of a small sum of 
money I prevailed on the steward to slip 
the two volumes, to which I attached no 
value since I had read them, into the 
folded shawl of the stranger. On the fly- 
leaf of the first volume I had written, 
“Ein souvenir des ‘ agréables relations’ que 
nous avons eues sur le bateau a vapeur Le 
Vetocr de Génes d Marseille /" (In mem- 
ory of our “agreeable relations” on board 
of the steamer Veloce, during the trip 
from Genoa to Marseilles.) I added my 
initials to these words. After our disem- 
barkation, I did not meet any more the 
singular stranger who, despite his inci- 
vility, had made a deep impression on me. 

Long, long years elapsed, and I had 
entirely forgotten this insignificant in- 
cident of my travels, when Bulwer’s name 
was suddenly forced on my mind in a 
very curious manner, and I was reminded 
of the meeting at Genoa and on board of 
the French steamer, At the house where 
I lived, in London, was a parlor, in which 
the boarders often met both in the morn- 
ing and after nightfall. I had repeatedly 
seen there a young German merchant, 
but had only got solittle acquainted with 
him that I was beyond measure astonished 
when, one morning, he hastened to me 
and said, “Have you at this moment 
twenty-five guineas at your disposal, so 
that you could save a man from insanity 
or suicide?” TI replied in the negative. 
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He took his hat and cane and turned, 
with a blank look of despair, to the door ; 
but he suddenly came back and said, “ It 
is not for myself, but for Count G——, 
who lives at this house.” 

So saying, he walked away. I was at 
a loss what to think of this application, 
It is true, I knew there was at this house 
a Hungarian refugee, who had been in- 
troduced tome as Count G——, but that 
was all. He had kept aloof from me with 
some sort of affectation on hearing that 
I was a German, and I had of course not 
taken any pains to approach him again. 
Toward noon, on the same day, I came 
home from a walk, and saw at the door 
a hack into which a carpet-bag was laid. 

On entering the parlor, I saw the Count, 
who, to all appearance, in a high state of 
excitement, paid his bill to the landlady 
and then hastened tome, “Sir,” he said 
to me in German, “ may I ask a favor of 
you? Imust set out; it is the latest 
time if I am to catch the train. I have 
been looking for a message, a letier, but 
cannot wait any longer, although it will 
probably arrive in the course of ten min- 
utes. I do not trust this woman (point- 
ing to the landlady); would you, there- 
fore, be so kind as to stay at home a 
while, receive the letter, and forward it 
to the address which I shall send you to- 
morrow ?””—“ With great pleasure,” I re- 
plied ; “inform the landlady that I am to 
receive your letter.” 

He did so, shook hands with me, and 
set out. 

A quarter of an hour afterward the 
landlady told me that a gentleman wish- 
ed to see me, as she had informed him 
that Count G had authorized me to 
receive letters, etc., destined for him. She 
handed me the card of the visitor, and, to 
my great surprise, I read on it, “Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Baronet.” I 
hastened down to the parlor, opened the 
door, and recognized at a glance, despite 
the many years which had elapsed since 
then, my proud fellow-traveler on board 
of the Veloce. 

“ Whereis Count G——?” he said tc 
me hastily. 

“ He left half an hour ago.” 
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“ Are you a friend of his?” 

“No.” And I told him how he came 
to request me to receive a letter destined 
for him. 

The celebrated novelist ran uneasily 
up and down, but, suddenly recovering 
his presence of mind, he said: 

“This is an affair in which an hour's 
delay may cost a human life. Pray, as 
soon as the Count sends you his address, 
come to me; you will be admitted im- 
mediately. Let me have your name, that 
you may not be turned away by my ser- 
vants.” 

I gave him my name, and he left me in 
great agitation. My countryman, the 
young merchant, was not a little surpris- 
ed when I told him of all this, and envied 
me the acquaintance of the great poet, 
which I was about to make. But I was 
unable to obtain from him an explanation 
of the sudden departure and the affairs 
of the Hungarian Count. 

Next day I received from Folkestone a 
letter, in which the Count requested me 
to forward his letters, etc., to Dresden, 
under the address of “ Frederick Seld.” 
I took a hack and rode to Bulwer. All 
in London are ash-colored and 
gloomy, but the ancient building on the 
corner of Hyde Park and a long, narrow 
and sombre street in which the most 
aristocratic novelist in Europe resides, 
made the most disagreeable impression on 
me. It is built in a strange, medieval 
style, which is truly oppressive to the 
beholder, and stands in a corner in such 
a manner that no sunbeam illuminated its 
larger part ever since it was erected. 

An elegant carriage was at the door, 
which was open, and through which a 
strange noise fell on my ears, After 
alighting and approaching the door, I 
heard two idlers in front of the house say- 
ing to each other, “I am sure the mad 
lady is there again!” Almost at the 
same moment a rather corpulent lady, in 
an elegant, but disarranged toilet, rushed 
out of the door. I believe I never before 
saw a redder face than hers, It was scarlet, 
and as smooth asa mirror. IfI had been 
a physician, I should have seized and 
bled her. She gesticulated terribly, 
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jumped into the carriage, and shouted to 
the coachman, “ Bow street police court!” 
The two men had drawn back to the wall 
close to me, I asked one of them if he 
knew the lady. He replied that she was 
the eccentric wife of the poet, who, sep- 
arated from him for many years past, 
was pursuing him like an evil genius, and 
had charged him at least ten times already 
with making murderous assaults upon her. 
He said she had twice been an inmate 
of the lunatic asylum, but had always 
managed to recover her liberty. She was 
now no doubt on her way to the police 
court in order to prefer against her hus- 
band another charge, which his political 
and literary adversaries would certainly 
turn to account. 

I hesitated to enter the house, but I re- 
solved quickly to do so as I heard. in the 
interior of the house the voice of a footman 
who called to somebody in the court- 
yard to have the carriage brought to the 
door, As I was afraid lest Bulwer should 
ride out, I entered and was immediately 
ushered by the footman, to whom I gave 
my name, into the cabinet of his master. 
He was seated, wrapped in a huge dress- 
ing gown, at his writing-table, leaning his 
head on one hand, and drying with the 
other the tears of a young man of twen- 
ty-two, who seemed to have fallen into 
an easy-chair rather than sat down in it. 
So great was his resemblance to the novel- 
ist that I saw at a glance that it was his son. 
No sooner had the old man caught sight 
of me than he rose and took the Count’s 
letter which I handed tohim. He glanced 
over it, and, while his eyes were fasten- 
ed to the paper, I had time to read in his 
features the bitterest grief I had ever no- 
ticed on a man’s face, The scene I had 
witnessed in the street gave me the key 
to his livid face. ‘It is too late,” he said 
in a husky voice, “the Count has made 
an utterly useless journey. Tell him to 
return as soon as possible. I shall at all 
times be at his disposal.” 

He waved his hand to me, and, although 
I felt exceedingly desirous of embracing 
the opportunity and staying yet a few 
minutes in the cabinet of the celebrated 
novelist, yet I felt, after the scene which 
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had just taken place, that the presence 
of a stranger could not but be disagree- 
able to him; so I bowed, and was about 
to leave the room, when he suddenly said 
to me, “I believe I had already at some 
former time the pleasure of seeing you.” 
“On the Veloce, during the trip from 
Genoa to Marseilles, eight years ago,” I 
replied.—“ Yes, yes,” he said, and asmile 
played around his lips, “ I remember the 
present which you made to mé, and which 
was highly agreeable and very precious 
to me, for I had once seen the same 
copy in the hands of Nicholas Lenau, 
your great and unfortunate poet. I won- 
der how the two volumes came on the 
Barrorchino in Genoa. I suppose you 
would not have so generously complied 
with my wish if you had known the 
meaning of the initials ‘“N. vy. S.” (Ni- 
embsch von Strehlenau, Lenau's real 
name), which you probably did not see on 
the title-page.” 

I could not but reply in the affirmative, 
and left, a prey to profound emotion, 
meditating on the gloomy house of the 
poet, with its richly adorned walls, its 
aristocratic splendor, and the mortal 
wound in the heart of its owner. 

On coming home, I met my country- 
man, who was pacing the parlor ina high 
state of excitement. “Do you know it 


already?” I asked. ‘I know all,” he 
interrupted me, “Count G came 
too late. He had twenty hours too late 
the good ideaof applying to Bulwer, He 
will arrive to-day at Dresden, and yester- 
day it would have been time for him yet 
to help his friend to escape.” “I do not 
understand a word of what you say,” 
I exclaimed. ‘Discretion is now un- 
necessary,” he said, handing me a copy 
of the Times, and pointing his fin- 
ger to a telegraphic despatch. I read: 

“Count Ladislaus Jeleky, on whom 
sentence of death has been passed in 
Austria, has been arrested in Dresden by 
the Saxon government, and is to be de- 
livered to the Austrians.” 

“Count G——,” he said, after I had 
read the despatch, ‘had got wind of it; 
he could not write or telegraph inasmuch 
as the Suxon government would have 
intercepted his letters and telegrams. He 
had to go to Dresden and had no money. 
As I said before, he thought too late of 
the noble poet.” 

Next day my landlady brought me a 
large package, containing Bulwer’s com- 
plete works, splendidly bound. On the 
fly-leaf of the volume, containing “ Night 
and Morning,” the poet had written, “ Zn 
souvenir du ciel sans nuage d’ Italie et de la 
sombre nuit dans l'esprit d'un poete.” 


——_—___ +e ——__ 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


Tue safe and speedy delivery of five 
hundred and twenty millions of letters; 
the supervision of twenty-five thousand 
one hundred and sixty-three post-oflices 
and postmasters; the collection and ex- 
penditure of twenty millions of dollars; 
the sale of three billions, nine hundred 
million of stamps and stamped envelopes; 
the oversight of nearly seven thousand 
contractors for carrying the mails, and 
the safe transmission of those mails for 
seventy-nine millions of miles; the car- 
riage of twelve million letters and five 
million newspapers across the ocean; 
such is the annual work of the United 
States Post-office Establishment! 

To accomplish so vast a work safely, 
speedily, and economically, requires the 


thorough execution of a well-planned sys- 
tem. The whole nation is interested in 
it, from the palatial mansion on Fifth 
Avenue and the monster place of busi- 
ness on Broadway, down to the lowliest 
hamlet and the humblest cabin of the 
backwoodsman. The same principle must 
govern in the post-office, in our largest 
commercial cities, as in those villages on 
our Western frontier, where, as in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s early postmastership, the 
postmaster carries the mail for the whole 
village in his hat, and delivers the letter 
when he meets its fortunate owner. That 
modern virtue, punctuality, is a necessary 
element of the post-office system. In 
the great books of the department at 
Washington is recorded the exact time of 
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the arrival and departure of every mail 
throughout the whole country. Every 
letter should start and arrive at its ap- 
pointed hour. Once a month, every post- 
master at whose office a route begins or 
ends, informs the Department, if the con- 
tractors for carrying the mail have so ar- 
rived and so departed. Four timesin the 
year does each of the twenty-five thou- 
sand postmasters give an account of the 
number of stamps he has sold and of the 
newspapers he has delivered. The whole 
post-office work is a thorough system, 
most accurately planned, radiating over 
the whole land, but having its centre at 
Washington. Inno country in the world 
is the delivery of letters more systematic, 
more safe, or more speedy. Only one coun- 
try challenges our rivalry, and if Macaulay 
could say of the English post-office, that 
“it is a splendid triumph of civilization,” 
we can rejoice that our mother country 
has no rival in the world—but her daugh- 
ter. 

The modern post-office is one of the 
great civilizers of the age. The amount 
of valuable matter daily intrusted to its 
charge is beyond calculation. Like the 
air we breathe, its very commonness les- 
sens our appreciation of its value. Yet 
we must admit that the post-office ser- 
vice began in deceit. For Jezebel is the 
first organizer of posts on record. She 
“ wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
them with his seal, and sent the letters 
unto the elders and to the nobles in the 
city,” urging them to stone Naboth, that 
Ahab might possess his vineyard. And 
manly efforts to put down Woman's 
Rights by means of the post as well as 
the press are as old as the book of Esther, 
where we are told that Ahasuerus, dis- 
pleased with the disobedience of Queen 
Vashti, sent letters by post into every 
province of his vast empire, informing his 
subjects that it was his imperial will that 
“every man should bear rule in his own 
house.” Ah! if some modern Ahasuerus 
were to issue such a proclamation, what 
a revolution it would cause in many a 
household where the superior mind of 
woman now bears rule! 

The post in olden time was for the use 
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of monarchs and the State; it is the re- 
sult of modern civilization that the peo- 
ple can enjoy this great privilege. The 
progress of humanity has always been in- 
timately and essentially connected with 
facilities for intercommunication. It was 
reserved for Charlemagne in the year 807 
to organize the first public post-office ; but 
when that great monarch ended at once 
his domestic quarrels and his weary reign, 
his post-office died with him and was 
buried in his grave for over four centuries, 
Then the Hanse towns—those democra- 
cies of the Middle Ages—established pos- 
tal communication in the 13th century, 
and the establishment has continued from 
that day to the present. The modern 
post-office is the child of medizval com- 
merce, 

In England, the post-office system be- 
gan as a government speculation; it is 
carried on to-day as a government specu- 
lation, netting yearly some four and a 
half millions of dollars. Were it not for 
the heavy subsidies paid for oceanic mail 
transportation, the English people would 
realize from a penny postage an annual 
income of nine millions cf dollars. It is 
difficult to conceive of a more perfect sys- 
tem, standing out, as it does, in advance 
of all the continental establishments. The 
Duke of Wellington was right when he 
said that “the English post-office is the 
only one in Europe which can be said to 
do its work;” and the postal quarterly 
receipts are there considered as the po- 
litical barometer of the nation, Experi- 
ence proves that good crops are always 
succeeded by an increase of love and-let- 
ters. Marriages and postage-stamps are 
the invariable result of a good business, 
And good business means a happy and 
successful nation. 

The American post-office is the child 
of the English; but it has followed its 
mother with slow and halting step. 
Massachusetts, the leader in most modern 
enterprises of worth, was the first colony 
that established a post-office. As early 
as 1639, three years after the foundation 
of Harvard University, the following 
notice was posted up ip one of the strag- 
gling streets of the little village of Boston: 
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“Tt is ordered that Richard Fairbank, his 
home in Boston, is the place appointed 
for all letters, which are brought from 
beyond the seas or are to be sent thither ; 
and he is allowed for every letter one 
penny, and must answer all miscarriages 
through his own neglect.” 

Eighteen years later, Virginia followed 
her sister colony by passing a Jaw re- 
quiring each plantation to provide a 
messenger who should convey govern- 
ment despatches; and it is characteristic 
of the State and the times, that the penalty 
for failure was a hogshead of tobacco. 

In the fall of 1672, when the “ merrie 
Charles 2d” was debauching the people 
and government of England, “ a post to 
goe monthly’ was established between 
New York and Boston, the first mes- 
senger to start January 1, 1673. The ad- 
vertisement of the new enterprise tells 
“those that bee disposed to send letters, 
to bring them to the Secretary’s office, 
where, in a lockt box, they shall be pre- 
served till the messenger calls for them ; 
all persons paying the post before the 
bagg be seeled up.” The post-riders set 
out from the two cities simultaneously 
each Monday morning, and exchanged 
their mail-bags at Saybrook, Conn., the 
next Saturday evening. They occupied 
another week in the return to their anxious 
families. It then took fourteen days for 
the mails to pass between the two prin- 
cipal cities of the continent, which the 
telegraph now links together instantane- 
ously, and that are separated by steam 
for only eight hours. 

In 1683 William Penn established the 
first Quaker post-office, 44 years after 
Massachusetts had led the way. In 1737 
sage Ben. Franklin received the charge 
of the Philadelpliia post-office, and thus 
gave notice of his appointment in his own 
paper, the Pennsylvania Gazette : 

“ Notice is hereby given that the post- 
office at Philadelphia is now kept at B. 
Franklin's, in Market st., and that Henry 
Pratt is appointed riding-master for all 
stages between Philadelphia and New- 
port, Virginia, who sets out about the 
beginning of each month and returns in 
24 days, by whom gentlemen, merchants, 
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and others may have their letters care- 
fully conveyed.” 

Franklin was postmaster of Philadel- 
phia for sixteen years; in 1753 he was 
appointed deputy Postmaster-General, 
with a salary of £300, if he could get it 
out of the office. For four years the 
Department ran in debt to him; after 
that time, he obtained his salary and paid 
over a small revenue to the English 
government. During the first year he 
visited every office in the country but 
one, closely following the Atlantic shore 
in his travels ; for “ the West” was as yet 
unsettled. Boston was the extreme 
office towards the North, Charleston to- 
wards the South. He introduced into 
the colonial post-office many an improve- 
ment that has remained till this day. 
He was the first to charge postage upon 
newspapers and to throw open the mails 
to every paper. Until his day, news- 
paper publication had been a monopoly 
of the postmasters, who sent their own 
papers free and refused all other publica- 
tions. He advertised all letters remain- 
ing in the office, increased the number of 
post-riders and quickened their pace, In- 
stead of a mail between New York and 
Philadelphia once a week in summer and 
twice a month in winter, he organized a 
mail between the two cities three times a 
week in summer and once a week in 
winter. The Philadelphian who wrote 
to Boston had been forced to wait six 
weeks for his answer; Franklin reduced 
the weeks to three. He fixed the oce- 
anic postage at a shilling; at which 
price it remained for 115 years, when it 
was reduced in 1868 to twelve cents. 

Franklin was connected with the post- 
office about forty years. He was “ the last 
and by Joe the best colonial Postmaster- 
General,” and was removed from office by 
the British government for political 
reasons in 1774; thus affording a pre- 
revolutionary precedent for political re- 
movals that has been carefully followed 
in post-revolutionary times, 

One of the first measures of the Con- 
tinental Congress that assembled at Phila- 
delphia in 1775 was to appoint a com- 
mittee of six to “ consider the best means 
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of establishing posts for conveying letters 
and intelligence throughout this con- 
tinent.” The committee early recom- 
mended “that a postmaster-general be 
appointed for the united colonies, who 
shall hold his office at Philadelphia and 
shall be allowed a salary of $1,000 per 
annum for himself and $340 for a secre- 
tary and comptroller, with power to ap- 
point such and so many deputies as to 
him may seem proper and necessary. 
That a line of posts be appointed under 
the direction of the Postmaster-General 
from Falmouth [now Portland], in New 
England, to Savannah in Georgia, with 
as many crossposts as he shall think fit.” 
Under this law, Franklin was appointed 
the first Postmaster-General of the young 
confederation, and held the office for a 
year, when he sailed as ambassador to 
France. His ledger—for one book, kept 
by the Postmaster-General himself, then 
held the accounts of the whole country 
—now lies before us,* in the clear, legible, 
slightly tremulous hand of the old philo- 
sopher, then sixty-nine years old. All 
the accounts are kept in pounds, shillings 
and pence, and marked “ lawfyl money.” 
In the year ending Oct. 5, 1776, the re- 
ceipts of the whole establishment were 
about one thousand pounds. It shows 
the progress of the nation, that ninety-one 
years after, in the year ending June 30, 
1867, the receipts were sixteen millions 
of dollars, 

When Franklin was first appointed at 
the head of the Department, he franked 
his letters in the usual style 

ree 
B, Frankuin. 

But when his sagacious eye discerned 
the dawn of coming freedom, he con- 
densed his frank into one line, at once 
giving sound political advice, as well as 
passing the letters on, 

B. free Franky. 

In the early stages of our national 

history, the growth of the post-office was 





*A fac-simile of this interesting volume has 
been published at Washington by W.W. Cox, 
who saved it from the flames, when the 
General Post-office Building was burnt in 
1836. 
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slow. In 1790 there were but 75 offices 
in the United States, and but 1,875 miles 
of post routes. The general post-office 
in that year was located at New York, 
Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts being 
the first Postmaster-General under the 
Federal Government. His conception of 
the duties of his office must have been 
very humble, for he recommended that 
the Postmaster-General should not keep 
an office separate from the one in which 
the mail was opened and distributed, 
“that he might, by his presence, prevent 
irregularities, and rectify any mistakes 
that might occur;” in other words, he 
would put the Postmaster-General, his 
assistant, and their one clerk into the 
city post-office to see that its mails were 
assorted correctly! In 1796, the general 
office was transferred to Philadelphia, 
and soon after traveled on to Washington, 
then recently established as the capital 
of the nation. In 1802, the United 
States ran their own stages between 
Philadelphia and New York, finding 
coaches, drivers, and horses ; and cleared 
in three years over $11,000 by the little 
speculation of carrying passengers. The 
mail is now universally carried by con- 
tractors, 

And now that we have traced the 
history of the postal service from the 
time of Jezebel to that of Franklin, let us 
look awhile at that service as it to-day 
radiates over the land. The solitary 
post-rider who threaded the shores of 
the Atlantic during our colonial history, 
was transmuted a century ago into the 
sturdy stage-driver, who filled the boot 
of his stage with letters and papers. Just 
a generation since, the stage was banish- 
ed by the car, and the ten miles an hour 
of horseflesh during daylight was length- 
ened into twenty-five miles of steam du- 
ring every hour of day and night. And 
the railroad has done us a greater benefit 
than the more speedy transmission of the 
mails; it has afforded possibility of car- 
riage to the heavy load of letters with 
which commerce, affection, business, re- 
ligion, and every tie that links the race 
together, weigh down the mails. Stages 
could not carry the mails of to-day. The 
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riding-master for all stages south of Phila- 
delphia, who went once every twenty- 
four days, is now replaced by three 
heavily-laden trains of cars that daily 
bear ten tons of mail-matter between New 
York and Washington. Should the mails 
continue to grow in magnitude for the 
next half century as they have done for 
the past, government will allow neither 
passengers nor freight on the same 
train; the whole power of the engine 
will be required for the mails alone. 
Even now we are subsidizing new steam 
lines to Brazil, China and Japan, that 
will greatly increase our oceanic trans- 
portation. The Canadian postage has 
this year been reduced from ten cents to 
six, and oceanic rates have fallen from 
twenty-four cents to twelve. And yet 
the latter is an enormous charge; over 
$8,000 per ton! Rendered hopeful by 
the past, and remembering that 1868 sees 
twelve cents struck off from every 
letter that crosses the Atlantic, and four 
cents from every letter sent over the St. 
Lawrence, we are sanguine enough to 
believe that we shall yet live to send a 
letter from Oregon to the Hebrides for 
two cents, and an Hours at Home to 
India for four. And when oceanic penny 
postage is established, as it certainly will 
be, and oceanic money orders sold over 
all the country, it will do more to cement 
Europe and America by friendly ties 
than all the diplomatic embassies that 
have ever crossed the ocean. 

Sure there’s need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence, and peace, and mutual aid 
Between the nations in a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 
And by the voice of all its elements 
To preach the general doom. 

The popular idea that the chief expense 
of the post-office is in the carriage of let- 
ters, is erroneous. It was one of the 
most beneficial deductions of the late Sir 
Rowland Hill, that the expense of postage 
lay in the handling of letters, rather than 
in their carriage. He proved even in the 
days of coaching, that the cost of carrying 
a letter from London to Edinburgh, a 
distance of 500 miles, was one-seventy- 


second part of a cent. This discovery, 
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as we may justly term it, was the corner- 
stone on which modern postal improve- 
ment has reared its magnificent edifice. 
Of the $18,000,000 paid by government 
for the mails of the last fiscal year, 
$9,000,000 were paid for transportation, 
and $9,000,000 for office expenses.\ It 
took a long while before the official 
minds of the post-office could comprehend 
this fact; it seemed so apparent to com- 
mon-sense that the longer distance a let- 
ter traveled, the more it must cost. In 
this country the rates have constantly 
varied, always tending downwards, 
Franklin’s material reduction fixed post- 
age carried by vessels, whatever the dis- 
tance, at four pence; on land, 60 miles, 
four pence; 100 miles, six pence; 200 
miles, eight pence; and every additional 
100 miles, two pence, Prior to 1845 
the rates varied from six and a quarter 
cents to twenty-jive, according to dis- 
tance. In that year the establishment 
was reorganized, and half-ounce letters 
were rated at five and ten cents. In 
1851, three cent postage was established ; 
eleven years after the two-cent postage in 
Great Britain! In 1856, all letters were 
required to be prepaid; and we all re- 
member the devices postmasters used to 
insure prepayment; and that in many 
cities, where unpaid letters would find 
their way into the mail bags, benevolent 
individuals would generously remit a sum 
sufficient to speed the unstamped wan- 
derer on its desired journey; a work 
now systematically carried on by our 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
many cities, 

If letters are carried, it must be over 
some road ; and on whatever road it may 
be, the mail, once on its journey, assumes 
a royalty. No person, other than the 
Postmaster-General or his authorized 
agents, can “set up any foot or horse 
post” (such was the law in 1827 before 
steam condescended to draw the mails) 
“for the conveyance of letters and pack- 
ets upon any post-road” under a penalty 
of $50 for every letter or packet. All 
railroads, plankroads, “ canals, navigable 
rivers, and other waters” are post roads 
in the eye of the law, and must not be 
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obstructed by men or fishes. In January, 
1853, the mail-coach that left Worcester, 
Mass., at half-past four o’clock in the 
evening, for Barre, was passed by two 
men in a light wagon. The driver was, 
or had been, constable of the town of 
Hubbardston, and therefore supposed to 
know the laws of the land; his associate 
had been a mail-driver, and knew that a 
mail-coach had the right of way. These 
two men studiously kept their light 
wagon before the heavily-laden mail- 
coach, hindering it from passing, carry- 
ing on a taunting conversation with the 
driver and his passengers, and advising 
him to pass them if he could. Again 
and again did the mail Mercury attempt 
a passage, but in vain; he was compelled 
to follow in their slow train. At last 
Mercury saw his advantage in a wide 
road. Whipping up his horses, he suc- 
ceeded in passing the wagon. But as he 
did so, the two vehicles came into colli- 
sion, and the wagon came to grief and 
pieces. Triumphant mail-driver rode 
on and delivered his mail in Barre, one 
hour and a quarter late. At the next 
session of the grand jury the two riders 
of the wagon were indicted for obstruct- 
ing the mail, and both fined—one $15, 
the other $30 and heavy costs, 

Of all the official work done at Wash- 
ington, none is regarded with more in- 
terest by the transient visitor than the 
Dead-Letter Office. Here sit some fifteen 
or twenty gentlemen—for it is a fact dis- 
graceful to humanity that females cannot 
be employed, so many obscene letters 
poison the mails—continually engaged in 
opening the four or five millions of letters 
that annually find their way there. More 
than 15,000 letters are daily emptied on 
their desks, asking to be opened. When 
the letter is found to have valuable con- 
tents, those contents are indorsed upon 
it, and the letter returned to the enve- 
lope. <A record is made of all such let- 
ters, and they are at once returned to 
their writers, without return postage. So 
perfect are the arrangements that it is 
hardly possible that a valuable dead-let- 
ter, which has once reached the office, 
should fail of revisiting the writer, if it is 
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in the power of the department to 
discover him. During the past year, 
35,000 letters, enclosing $142,234 were 
received at this office, and nearly 29,000 
of them, containing $130,620 were re- 
stored to their owners. But besides 
these money-letters, there were 21,000 
dead-letters, containing bills.of exchange 
and other valuable matter, appraised at 
over five millions of dollars; over 49,000 
containing photographs, jewelry, etc. ; and 
97,000 containing stamps and articles of 
small value; nearly all of them were 
returned to the original writers, and the 
reason why any of these letters fail of 
being returned is not the fault of the de- 
partment, but of the writers, who either 
send an unsigned letter or who will sub- 
scribe herself “your loving Susie” or 
“your affectionate Adie;” and as gov- 
ernment knows no first names, all such 
letters are consigned to the chopping-box 
and then to the paper-mill to reappear as 
white paper. 

Since writing thus far, I have once more 
visited the Dead-Letter Office, a visit that 
always gives pleasure and gratifies curi- 
osity. Here I saw the clerks taking 
about $500 a day out of the letters so 
profusely scattered over their desks, and 
among the various articles recently taken 
out of their envelopes, I noticed the fol- 
lowing: slippers, valentines, a duck’s 
head, thermometers, false teeth, pistols, 
mittens, fern leaves, false hair, laces, paper 
collars, epaulets, horns, pipes, watch-cases, 
hoops, albums, dolls, (one of them two 
feet high; it must have required a mon- 
ster envelope !)s butterflies, mats, medi- 
cines, silver goblets of full size, earrings, 
butter-knives, spoons, gold and silver 
watches, (very little gold or silver about 
them however) shells, purses, soap, sugar, 
tea, coffee, bows and arrows, books, pic- 
tures, a box of cigars, a bottle of Jamaica 
ginger, a squirrel’s tail, prisms, combs, 
boxes, etc. I might continue the list 
beyond the limits of my paper. 

In England, where about 12,000 letters 
are posted every year without any di- 
rection whatever, the curious supersti- 
tion pervades the lower classes of the 
population that dead-letters, returned 
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to the writers, bring death with them. 
They seem to think that there is some 
actual communication- between the King 
of Terrors and the office that bears his 
name. One correspondent wrote, asking 
that no more letters be returned, as they 
bring death into the house; another com- 
plains that since a letter had been return- 
ed to her, no less than twenty-four per- 
sons had died in her neighborhood; 
while another tells the Secretary that in 
case any more of these dead-letters should 
come back for her, he is to burn them and 
“never send them back to me heare 
after that. Our letters get carried and of- 
fered and done I cannot tell what with,” 
she plaintively says, “and murders is the 
end of it.” In America we have no 
class, out of Utah, ignorant enough to ac- 
cept such superstitions. 

The chief cause of the multitude of 
dead-letters is misdirection. The super- 
scription of many that go safely are curi- 
ous; at times, grotesque. It requires a 
good imagination to read the direction of 
these “blind” letters. Every American 
will readily recognize the genial face of 
the owner of the letter, dropped in the 
Chicago post-office, and addressed to 
“ Mr, Coldfacts, the Senator of Congress.” 
But not everyEnglishman could discover 
Sir Rowland Hill in the badly written 
address, “ Mr. Owl O'Neil, at the post- 
office.” Sometimes the poetical fancy of 
the writer develops itself in the direc- 
tion; as in these instances. 


“Mr. Postmaster, keep this well, 
For every line is going to tell, 
How much I leve my BILL MARTELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y.” 


Or this: 


“ When you C this letter, 
You had better letter B, 
For it is going over 
Unto Tom McG, 

In the town of Dover 
State of Tennessee.” 


Sometimes the direction supposes a 
large amount of local knowledge on the 
part of the letter carrier : 

“For Newel Kirby: Degraw st. 
oext shanty to the river in the rear of the 


grave stone yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
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“ Post Office No, 9 Albany st 
Boston State of Mass 
Ryan Tuiler, & if he do not 
live here i expect that the 
Person who will live here will 
forward this letter to him 
if they chance to know 
where he live.” 


It was a true touch of human nature 
that he employed who last spring sent a 
letter from Boston to Wisconsin, and on 
the corner of it wrote in a bold manly 
hand: “ This letter contains $10, If you 
need it more than my poor mother, take 
it.” The poor mother got it. 

The Mondays and Tuesdays of each 
week are hard-working days in all our 
post-offices. We are a Sabbath-keeping 
nation, and universally devote that day, 
and especially the evening of that day, 
to affectionate correspondence. A lei- 
sure Sunday at home makes a busy Mon- 
day in all our post-offices, But the hard- 
est work of the year comes on the 14th 
of February and its two or three preced- 
ing days. In addition to the ordinary 
business of those days, half a million of 
valentines, flaming with hearts, loves and 
cupids, or bristling with cheap cuts and 
ill-nature, find their way into the mail- 
bag. An unusual proportion of these 
are unpaid, and are immediately despatch- 
ed to the Dead-Letter Offiee, to afford a 
trifle of fun to its tired clerks, wearied 
with the dull routine of daily work. But 
most of them are rightly directed, fully 
paid, and sure to reach their destination. 
And yet they always cause great demor- 
alization in the offices, It is very hard 
for the postmaster’s oldest son to see a 
neat valentine directed in a gentlemanly 
handwriting to the pretty girl, that he 
kissed when he left her at her father's 
door last night, and not desire to know 
what rascal is poaching on the domain he 
is so carefully guarding for himself. More 
violations of letters occur in valentines 
than from any other source. 

The use of the post-office machinery for 
business purposes is happily illustrated by 
the working of the Money- Order system. 
At 1,470 different offices in all parts of the 
country, money orders, sums not exceed- 
ing $50, on any other post of the Union, 
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may be obtained for twenty-five cents, 
During the fiscal year that has just closed, 
over sixteen millions of dollars have been 
transmitted from debtor to creditor, aver- 
aging about $20 each. It is impossible 
to calculate the convenience of these or- 
ders to the public, especially to that por- 
tion of the rural public who have no bank- 
ing privileges. And before many years 
another and very different branch of busi- 
ness will be grafted on the postal tree. 
Already has Parliament placed the tele- 
graphic system of Great Britain under the 
charge of the post-office establishment. 
On this side of the Atlantic too, the tele- 
graphic charges will be reduced one half 
when the telegraph is subsidized as an ally 
to the post-office. The Savings Bank sys- 
tem, which England also connects with 
her post-offices, will never be introduced 
into this country: our poorer classes do 
not need it. 

Of the nine hundred millions of letters, 
papers, ete., that yearly pass through the 
mails of the United States, it is the high- 
est praise of the Post-oflice Department 
to say that nearly all reach their destina- 
tions. More than ninety-nine per cent. 
go directly to their mark. Of the other 
one per cent, the great majority are safely 
returned to their writers. It is the un- 
varying testimony of all who study the 
subject that there seems almost nothing 
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left to desire in the way of improvement. 
Every night, while we sleep, the great 
mails of the country rush over the dark 
rails, sorted as they go in that modern 
improvement—the postal-car. From ev- 
ery great centre of population in the 
country, the business, the affection, the 
religion, the news of the day, is safely 
borne to its destination before the rising 
of another sun, The newspaper has now 
become the daily food of millions; and un- 
less the morning paper reaches every spot 
within a circumference of 800 miles be- 
fore the evening lamp is lit, there will be 
trouble somewhere. And wherever pop- 
ulation or business or commerce goes, the 
post-office must immediately follow. Our 
Western frontier cannot keep ahead of it. 
It grows faster than the population, faster 
than business. During the last sixty 
years, population has increased seven- 
fold; correspondence four hundred and 
forty fold. In 1808, the whole Southern 
mail that left New York was carried on 
one man's back to a small-boat, that was 
rowed across the Northriver. Now eight 
four-horse teams are engaged in carrying 
the same mail io the three trains of cars 
that daily leave Jersey City. If another 
half a century witnesses a similar growth 
—and it will probably surpass it—what 
figures will calculate the postal service 
of the year 1918? 


—_—_——~?o—— 


LISTENING TO THE SEA. 


Wnuat art thou saying, restless sea? 
Why canst thou never, never rest? 

Whisper, across thy blue, to me, 
The secrets of thy swelling breast! 


Tireless and boundless are thy waves— 
Thy fickle heart is treacherous too— 
And in thy deep and dreadful caves 
Lie treasures, hid from human view! 


Oh moaning sea, what dost thou say; 
Hast thou thy promise kept to me? 

I trusted one, more dear than life, 
Upon thy billows—faithless sea ! 


How, like a vexed and troubled soul, 
Thy waves are moving to and fro, 

And, with a dirge thy billows roll, 
O’er all the dead, who sleep below! 
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I am not gladdened by the flash 
Of sunlight, on thy dashing foam, 

Nor can I laugh amidst the winds, 
Which, wild o’er thy vast desert, roam. 


No friend art thou to human hearts, 
O cruel, false, yet glittering sea! 

How hast thou severed souls that loved! 
I sing no joyous song to thee. 


Yet, when thy giant-strength is roused, 
By winds which stir thy mighty tide, 

I own Jehovah's dreadful power, 
Which doth upon thy billows ride. 


But, far beneath the raging storm, 
All peaceful sleep the patient dead. 
There kings and slaves, earth’s weary ones, 
Await the summons from their bed, 


Her little child the mother holds, 
With clinging arms, which death has chilled, 
But silence reigns in Neptune's halls, 


For hearts are hushed, 


and lips are stilled ! 


No flattering song, with loving tone, 


Bursts from my lips, dé 


ark, treacherous sea,— 


My heart is trembling with its fear, 
Whene’er I dare to think of thee! 


Thou bear’st my life upon thy breast, 
Thou tak’st my all of joy from me— 

Oh, spare my heart, and show thy love, 
If thou canst love—deceitful sea, 


“+ 


CHRISTOPHER KROY. 


A STORY 
CHAPTER I. 
CHRISTOPHER KROY AT BUSINESS. 
Except for location and number there 
was nothing to mark the house of Chris- 
topher Kroy from that of any one of many 
mansions over whose front is written 
-Money. 
have the advantage that they 
seen in profile; therefore the attention is 
concentrated to front and rear views. 
The persons who live inside the dwell- 
ings referred to, sometimes assimilate 
slowly to their shells; get unconscious 
that they ever appear abroad in profile. 
Christopher Kroy, in the process of assim- 
jlation, had progressed so far, that he 
went habitually among his fellow-men 
with only two sides of his being open to 
contact with them—one, faced the Avenue 


Houses with brown-stone faces 
are seldom 


OF NEW 
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of Money; the other, opened upon the 
Court of Appearances. 

I wrote that there was no distinguishing 
mark the of Christopher 
Kroy, nor was there ; but, whenever you 
passed by it, you trod upon the largest, 
costliest flag-stone in the city of New 
York. The the feet 
stepped upon it, there ran through his 


upon house 


instant master’s 
mind the exact number of square feet it 
contained ; the precise amount of its cost, 
as indicated in his cheque book; and, 
verily, I think he considered that stone 
(the largest ever quarried, of its kind) 
the chief foundation of his greatness, for 
he was a great man after his order ; not 
the highest, choicest order, it is true, but 
yet one that the world would sorely miss, 

Mr. Kroy entered his office one morn- 
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ing with a slow considerateness of man- 
ner that indicated deliberation over vast 
issues; it was utterly devoid of that 
effusion ahd sparkle, that spring of 
muscle, that twinkle of nerve, which 
tell of gathering in the motes, that noth- 
ing be lost.. With Christopher Kroy, the 
time of attention to detail was past. 

The man's manner was not lost; ‘it 
had its intended effect upon the persons 
who awaited,by appointment, his coming. 
Now Christopher Kroy had knowledge 
of the motive which had led the two 
men, Norman Cloud and Nathan Wane, to 
his office ; he knew quite well the errand on 
which they were come and was accurately 
prepared to meet it, on chosen ground, 

“ Mr. Kroy,” was the accost, “we are 
exceedingly interested in getting up a 
new line of Transatlantic steamships; 
something which shall quite surpass any- 
thing now afloat. This time, we expect 
to take the lead of all the world. We 
wish to make this an entirely ‘this side’ 
affair; we intend that every dollar of the 
stock shall be taken in this very city; 
we would like to add your name to the 
list of directors—and stockholders ;” the 
latter two words were said with just the 
peculiar connecting emphasis, that con- 
veyed the idea of the two as parts of one 
whole. 

“ Now gentlemen,” replied Mr. Kroy, 
“while I am not insensible of the honor 
you confer upon me by requesting me to 
put my name on your list, I yet feel it 
my duty to decline.” At the instant the 
words were spoken, an office-boy (well 
drilled to the service) standing near and 
watching the face of his master, stepped 
forward and deposited upon the table the 
contents of a small mail-bag. 

“You willsee, gentlemen, by the array 
now before me, that my duties are already 
beyond my strength and that business 
days are not long enough for me.” The 
man toyed while he spoke—if so much 
serene gravity in human form could toy 
with anything—with a large parcel, bear- 
ing many stamps of foreign look. 

Mr. Cloud, nervously anxious lest the 
plan never be realized, made haste to 
say: “But this, sir, is something well 
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worth your attention; a thing which we 
intend shall confer honor upon every in- 
dividual who shall be connected with it; 
not one of the ephemeral transactions 
which have so often proved a disgrace to 
our country and our city. We want the 
solid men to have a hand in the affair. 
You will confer a great favor, Mr. Kroy, 
by extending the prestige of your name 
over our enterprise; it will serve as a 
sort. of ,” and the man hesitated. Mr. 
Wane took up the words, “as a sort of 
banyan tree, don’t you see, sir; to root 
other names into the same soil, and we 
mean to make the thing strike deep.” 

The boy entered at this moment, bear- 
ing an envelope. He laid it down before 
Mr. Kroy. That gentleman paid no at- 
tention. The boy said, “Telegram, sir! 
an answer required immediately!” Mr. 
Kroy opened the envelope, and looking 
at the telegram, said: ‘ Excuse me, gen- 
tlemen ; there is a pressing matter here, 
that requires my instant attention.” 

“ We will call again—this morning per- 
haps, at a later hour,” said Mr. Wane, 
“and lay our plan before you. I trust 
that we shall be able to convince you 
that it will be for your interest to take 
the position—and, in fact, we are so ana- 
ious to have the thing solid, real true 
granite; to have it win the faith of the 
people; that we have decided to make 
the directors of the enterprise stockhold- 
ers to a valuable amount, say some fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars. You see, 
sir, we argue that the names are worth 
about that to the company.” 

“ Another time, I dare say, I shall be 
glac to talk the matter over; it may be 
that T shall look at it in a favorable light, 
gentlemen. You will excuse my haste 
at this moment.” 

Norman Cloud and Nathan Wane arose 
promptly and bade Mr, Kroy “ good morn- 
ing!” 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” repeated 
that individual, with a courteous manner, 
putting on his hat even as he repeated 
the words, and then he walked away 
with as much haste as was consistent 
with his idea of proper dignity before his 
fellow-men. 
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Christopher Kroy walked around the 
block, holding clenched in his hand the 
rumpled paper until he came again in 
front of his office. As he entered, he 
threw the paper on the grate. The mes- 
sage written there, passed over the wires 
in August. It had done service many 
times since the day it was sent, but the 
late part it had performed, was its last ap- 
pearance in public. 

The mail-bag was more real than the 
telegram ; before its contents Christopher 
Kroy passed an hour, then sent in to the 
public office his orders for the day. After 
that time he waited, glancing over the 
morning papers with troubled, anxious 
face. At the usual hour for luncheon, he 
did not go out; he waited, with more 
real anxiety than I could depict, for the 
return of the men who had solicited the 
honor of his name in the morning. 

In his haste to be rich, Christopher 
Kroy had wandered into deep waters. 
Far across the waves he buffeted—over 
the white caps of financiai gales, he saw, 
on the far horizon, a fair island. It arose 
so stately and well-defined, that every 


eye on the coast would instinctively rest 


upon it. That island of wealth, which 
should overtop his fellows in the flood, 
he had bent all his energies to reach. 
He wished to stand serene and secure 
from danger in the midst of all the tur- 
moil and wrath of commercial seas. It 
is true that he did now and then turn and 
look back to the coast line, where he had 
been so quietly safe for years; but, al- 
ready beyond his depth—wind and tide 
were against him. 

Poor Christopher Kroy! I do not think 
he would have regarded his flag-stone 
with pleasure that night if the prime 
movers in the to-be Steamship Line had 
failed to return, 

Christopher Kroy was beginning to 
feel the force of the under-tow and hailed 
with joy any new enterprise, that should 
by any chance serve to strengthen his 
floating power. Notwithstanding the in- 
ward buffeting, this man, with a finan- 
cial name, received the two men when 
they re-entered his office with a face on 
which no grappling-line lay visible. The 
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result of the interview was satisfactory. 
Mr. Kroy went to his home that night, 
fancying that already he could see long 
avenues of shade on the Isle of Fortune, 
whither he was anxious to be. His face, 
interfused with Hope, was almost a pleas- 
ant thing to rest the eyes upon, as -he 
reached the large flag-stone at his door. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHRISTOPHER KROY AT HOME, 


“Tnere, Zilpha! I hear your father this 
minute. I will ask him. I know he 
won't refuse me,” exclaimed a brave, 
bright young voice in the Kroy mansion, 
at the instant the sound of Mr. Kroy’s 
key was heard in the latch; and ere he 
was inside the door he found hirnself 
surrounded by three young girls, who 
had not seemed to hear the earnest plead- 
ing of Zi’vha; the only daughter of the 
house, in the words, “ Don’t, girls! Pray 
don’t! Please say nothing about it to 
father.” 

The trio of pretty advocates were talk- 
ing together, though not in chorus, and 
each one put up the same prayer, though 
in unlike form. Mr. Kroy. thought of 
his youth for a moment, as he saw the 
bright young faces, that looked such fair, 
sweet surfaces, for Life to write its hiero- 
glyphs on—and he said, 

{‘ There! There! Young ladies! One 
atatime. I can’t tell, for the life of me, 
what you want. Do you wish to make 
a skating-pond of my brain, that you are 
polishing it up at such a keen rate?” 

“No, sir!” cried one—she of the loudest 
voice—“ we want to get out of the 
region of skating-ponds, and to take 
Zilpha with us. We have a nice little 
party, going to Bermuda to spend the 
winter—it isn’t quite perfect yet—the 
party, I mean—but it will be when we are 
sure of her, and we mean to be, for we 
are quite determined, sir, to win your 
consent,” 

“You have arranged all the plans then, 
I suppose, so that all I have to do is just 
to say ‘yes,’ and off she goes, expenses 
all paid.” 

“ Now, Mr. Kroy! you are laughing at 
us; but we are in tremendous earnest 
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and you must not say ‘no.’ Zilpha is not 
very well. The doctor was here this 
morning and said ‘she wanted building 
up,’ and all that kind of nonsense, when 
all she needs is just this trip. Can she go?” 

“Well, young ladies; this is, as you 
said, such a tremendous subject, that I 
am not prepared to answer. I will think 
about it and let you know in due time.” 

“Can’t you just say something, a little 
mite of a word, to let us guess by?” urged 
one. “O yes!” cried another, “ put an 
if in; then we can have something to 
hope for.” 

“Well, then, to get rid of you, I will 
say, that if there is a total eclipse of the 
sun this month I guess she can go.” Mr. 
Kroy had been studying the Almanac 
that day, for reasons connected with com- 
merce, and spoke, as one in knowledge, 
on the subject. 

“ Now, Mr. Kroy! that isn’t one bit 
fair. You put the i/in the heavenly bodies, 
when we want something down here on 
the earth that we can pull all into pieces 
if it comes in our way, because you see, 
we have all set our hearts on Zilpha’s 
going, and we are willing to work for it.” 

“ Very well then, I will give you some- 
thing to do, nearer home. If the peach 
trees blossom between now and Christ- 
mas ; the trees in the garden over there, 
I will give consent.” 

The last speaker among the young 
girls drew a quick respiration, then said, 
“ Dear me! I'll go the first thing to-mor- 
row morning and have a furnace put un- 
der the garden somewhere, and a glass 
case over the most promising tree with a 
register close to its roots! Girls, there is 
two months’ time, and the trees must be 
made to blossom.” 

The girl spoke with such vim, that, for 
a moment Mr. Kroy thought he had made 
arash promise, but, as he laughingly es- 
corted the party to the entrance and 
heard the pleasant clatter of their little 
heels on his large flag-stone, and felt the 
keen air, full of frost, sweep in, he felt 
quite secure. The street door closed and 
Zilpha Kroy was moving along noiseless- 
ly through the hall, when she was recal- 
led by the words, “ Zilpha, now, what does 
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this mean? Did you put those good-for- 
nothing girls to teasing me about some 
confounded nonsense or other? Going to 
Bermuda, indeed! Just as if this house 
weren't warm enough to toast a Hotten- 
tot! Pray tell me, Miss, how many tons 
of coal do you think I pay for every year, 
to keep you warm ?” 

“T do not know, papa.” 

“T thought not, and now answer my 
first question.” 

“T did my best to persuade the girls not 
to mention the subject to you, for knew 
you would not allow me to go.” 

“You told them so, did you?” 

“Yes sir, what else Pern, eh 

Zilpha was interrupted by the words, 
“So you tried to’ make me out a ty- 
rant! wanted the sympathies of your 
friends for a shut-up, kept-at-home Miss. 
I tell you, Zilpha, no girl ever yet was 
prospered, who tried to show her father 
up in an unamiable light.” 

“What would you have had me tell 
them, papa? That you would be delight- 
ed to have me go?” 

Mrs. Kroy entered the house at the in- 
stant. She had endured many trifling 
cares, many minute vexations that day 
and was ill prepared for the following ac- 
cost of her husband. 

“Cornelia! ” he said, the instant she 
came up to the place, “if this is the re- 
sult of your scheme of education for Zil- 
pha, I think the sooner the scheme and 
the education perish together, the better, 
I tell you, I will not endure the girl's im- 
pertinence another hour.” 

“Christopher, what is it, what has 
happened?” questioned Mrs. Kroy— 
drawing nearer to Zilpha, who leant 
against one side of the casing of the door- 
way—whilst, towering above her slight 
figure, stood her father. The muscles 
about his upper lip were in full quiver, 
and from his blue-gray eyes a steam of 
wrath was emitted, that made the man, 
at the moment, an object of terror. 

Mrs. Kroy had spoken in a low, calm 
voice, as of one who thought the trouble, 
whatever it might be, of not sufficient 
moment to rufile the spirit, and her quiet- 
ness had exasperated Mr. Kroy. 
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He turned from Zilpha to his wife, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ You countenance the girl in 
everything she chooses to say or do. I 
shall hold yow strictly responsible for all 
her actions, mind that, Madam.” 

“Mamma,” spoke Zilpha—anxious to 
assure her mother that no great trouble 
had happened—“ Lucy and Florence, 
Arrow were here this afternoon with 
Annie Starr. They were talking about 
a plan they have for going to Bermuda 
by and by, and they came to learn if I 
might join them. I knew papa would 
not let me go and I-——” 

Mr. Kroy interrupted Zilpha with the 
words, 

“ How cid you know it, Miss? There! 
Stop now,” as Zilpha attempted to speak. 
“I won’t hear another word. Go! Go 
up stairs this minute, I want you out of 
my sight.” 

Zilpha obeyed—walking slowly up the 
staircase, thinking neither of its magnifi- 
cence, nor of the beauty of the golden 
sunset as it gleamed in through the oriel 
window under which she passed on her 
way. The young girl was blind to all 
external beauty, just then. She had been, 
from her earliest remembrance of life, 
struggling forward to reach air, light, 
love. In the struggle she had stumbled 
and fallen among thieves so often, that, 
if despair belonged to the realm of youth, 
it would surely have fallen upon her, but, 
for this thing let all true hearts give 
thanks, that despair, that very dark one, 
among demons—never can arise out of 
mere circumstance. God has not given 
it into the command of circumstance. 
Zilpha Kroy went on to her own room 
and there she sat, waiting and listening 
for the slightest sound of her mother’s 
coming. 

Mrs. Kroy was keenly alive to the 
mortification of being scolded and “ put 
down” by her husband in the presence 
of the servants. She knew, as well as 
she could have known it, had she been 
present in person in her kitchen, that it 
was known there, that Mr. Kroy was ex- 
ercising his masterly right to free speech 
in the household, and, weary as she was, 
she remembered the fact, and the instant 
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Zilpha started to go to her room Mrs, 
Kroy went inty the library. 

Mr. Kroy followed his wife. The door 
was scarcely closed, when he announced, 
“Tf that girl were a boy, he should go to 
a Reform School, and you Cornelia uphold 
her against her own father,” 

Mrs. Kroy sat down and tried to keep 
back the tears that were rising to her eyes. 
“Christopher! I am tired,” she said. 

“ And I would like to know if that is 
any excuse. Do you not suppose that J 
am tired after all the business I have ac- 
complished to-day? So long as you have 
a house over your head and plenty of 
money to spend, you do not care what 
troubles befall me. I dare say you have 
spent every cent of the money I gave to 
you this morning?” 

“Yes Christopher J have, and I walked 
home because I had no money to pay for 
a stage.” 

“ Have you been to Brooklyn?” 

“T have.” 

“ And crossed the Wall-street Ferry, 
I suppose !” 

“What other ferry ought I to have 
come by ?” she asked, detecting censure 
in his tone, and looking up with a depre- 
catory glance, that would, of itself, have 
disarmed most men; for the woman 
looked so utterly helpless. 

“What other ferry should you have 
come by! between you and Zilpha, I 
shall get crazy. You, the wife of Chris- 
topher Kroy, trudged through Wall street 
carrying those parcels! Really, Madam ! 
You do me too much honor. Pray who 
did you happen to meet on the way ?” 

She did not reply. He repeated the 
question in another form. 

“ Are you ashamed to answer me, Mrs, 
Kroy?” 

“Why should I be? I was trying to 
recall the events of the walk. I remem- 
ber stopping to speak with Mr, Arrow. 
He told me of this unfortunate trip, which 
seems to have originated the trouble, and 
urged me to join the party, with Zilpha. 
I do not at this minute remember meeting 
with any other person I knew, on Wall 
street.” 

“ How long were you to be seen stand- 
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ing at the street corner? how do you 
know who saw you there?” 

“Why, Christopher! what makes you 
look at me in thas way? Tell me what I 
have done.” 

The lady half arose, as if to go to him, 
but the deepening of the frown on his 
face sent her back to her seat, as power- 
fully as if it had been a compelling arm. 

“What you have done!” he mocked, 
“T should think you would like to hear it 
repeated. How many times to-morrow 
do you think the favor will be sought of 
my name as an honor, a building-up pil- 
lar, to a new enterprise? Who do you 
think will care for the name of a man 
who lets his wife carry bundles through 
Wall street like an errandboy? I do be- 
lieve you intend to ruin me in the eyes of 
the world, as well as in my purse. Tell 
me now what you have done with the 
money that I gave you this morning— 
give me an account of it, to the last 
cent.” 

The tears, that an instant before had 
been so ready’ to flow, surged back, and 
Cornelia Kroy fixed her eyes unshrinking- 
ly on the face of her husband as, in a voice 
low and firm with depth of feeling, she 
said, ‘“ Christopher! I have borne many 
things from you in the years we have 
lived together, and for many reasons. I 
will, so soon as I can, make a list of the 
items you require. I am very tired, 
Christopher. I have walked so far.” 

By the time the last two words of the 
sentence were spoken, she was standing 
close beside her husband. She laid one 
hand on his ; she leaned her head forward, 
asiftoseekrestonhim, In that moment, 
the simple woman was uppermost; it 
held sway, over Cornelia Kroy’s being; 
making every fact in life, even the words 
but just spoken with all their cruelty 
and asperity as nothing, in presence 
of the consciousness, that she was an 
overwearied woman, and he, her natural 
rest and protector, near, Why is it that 
man is so slow to recognize this culmina- 
ting point? It is very apt to follow a 
little storm of words, which a woman, 
driven to utter, no sooner has given voice 
to, than she feels the cold dash of the 
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waters she has cast her stone into, thrown 
up against her own heart. 

Mr. Kroy shook the hand of his wife 
from his arm with an impatient gesture. 
“ None of your hypocritical ways around 
me,” he said, ‘‘ Ihaveseen enough of them. 
If you paid the smallest particle of regard 
to my feelings, you would do as I wish.” 

Mrs, Kroy made no further attempt to 
conciliate her husband. She slowly left 
the room and clung witha faltering hand 
to the railing of the staircase. As Zilpha 
had been, Mrs. Kroy was unconscious of 
the twilight glory that was let in through 
the oriel window. It shone down upon 
her, lighting her face ; showing every line 
and expression of it to Zilpha, who was 
watching from above. The girl ran down 
to meet her mother, took from her arm 
the parcels she carried, and conducted her 
to her own room. 

Without the slightest reference to the 
scene that had just taken place, she went 
about to make her comfortable. She 
coaxed her to sit in her favorite seat by 
the window, knowing that Nature has 
healing ways and potent cures for the 
hurts that happen to human hearts. She 
placed a footstool at her feet, and sitting 
upon it, Zilpha laid her head on her 
mother’s lap and looked out at the chang- 
ing hues of the dying day. 

The coloring in the sky darkened and 
darkened. The day was dead, when 
Zilpha spoke: 

“Have you seen grandma to-day?” 
“ Yes, darling, and she sent 
her love, with a kiss, for you, dear child.” 
Mrs. Kroy bent and kissed the sweet, 
fair face on her knee. 

“ How is grandma?” 

“ Not so well, Zilpha. 
tous about her.” 

“ Poor grandma! 


I am very anz- 


If we could only 
have her here, where we could see her 
every day and know that she would be 
comfortable, how nice it would be!” 
Mrs. Kroy made no response to Zilpha’s 
little speech, and presently the girl asked, 
“wouldn't you like it, mamma?” 

“Tf I were ill as she is, Zilpha, would 
you like to be with me?” 

“Mamma, there is nothme—I mean 
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nothing that papa could do—that would 
keep me away from you. I should like to 
see any one try!” And half unconsciously 
Zilpha Kroy’s hands smote together and 
clung for a minute in convulsive clasp, 
then loosening them, she said, “It is 
almost time for the dinner-bell, mamma. 


I am going down.” 

There was no manner of trembling 
whether in head, hand or heart of Zilpha 
Kroy, as she entered the library, where, 
beside a table, with the drop-light shed- 
ding its brilliance on the columns of the 
Evening Post, sat the master of that house. 

Zilpha went around the table and stood 
for a few moments beside the grate, 
watching the flickering flames of the 
cannel coal, and, as she watched, the 
burning seemed to absorb her purpose, for 
the muscles of resolution that had been 
fixing themselves into unalterable pur- 
pose from the instant she heard her 
mother’s last words, seemed to fall back 
into their accustomed places, and she 
stood, irresolute. A cake of coal cracked 
and crumbled into fragments—the sound 
arrested Mr. Kroy, Looking around at 
him, Zilpha chanced to catch the gleam 
of his eyes. There was something in 
them betokening such elation at success, 
that Zilpha started into new courage. 
“Father!” she said—she always called 
him father when she had anything seri- 
ous to say to him. 

Christopher Kroy did not give heed. 


His eyes had gone back into the com- 


mercial columns of the paper. 

“Father!” she said again, with pro- 
nounced energy, ‘I wish to speak to you 
one minute.” 

“ Well, quick, child! Iam busy.” 

“ Are you rich?” 

“T don’t like that word, Zilpha; the 
eorner-grocery man may be rich.” 

“ Well, then, are you wealthy, have you 
moneys and houses and stocks enough to 
live on as many years as we all shall live?” 

“Really, Zilpha! one would think you 
were a tax-assessor.” 

“Solam. Well, then, if you do not 
like that way of putting it, are you what 
the editors would call, if you were to 
die now, a millionnaire ?” 
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“What possesses you, Zilpha Kroy?” 

“Why just this, that I want to know 
if there is any chance of our going to the 
Alms-house, you, or mamma, or John, 
or me, papa?” 

“No, Zilpha. What put that idea into 
your head; are you trying to find out 
the reason why I would not let you go 
to Bermuda?” 

“T had forgotten all about it. I assure 
you I have not thought of it this half- 
hour, Another plan has put that quite out 
of my head. Now, papa, please, won't 
you listen carefully and don’t tell me 
‘no’ until you have heard all I want to 
say. I do not care for going to Bermuda, 
There is something I want a vast deal 
more than that, and it will not cost half, 
nor quarter as much, Papa! now mind, 
this is my darling wish. I only want 
grandmother to come and live here this 
winter, with mamma.” 

“ And I will not hear of such a thing. 
There! stop now, at once, and let me 
finish my paper.” 

“ Father, I can't stop! Don't you care 
anything for anybody in this world? I 
am sure you care about steamships and 
railroads and such things, that would 
blow you up, or run over you the first 
chance, and never care a straw.” 

“Zilpha Kroy! cease your imperti- 
nence.” 

“T am not impertinent, father, and I 
would not speak so, if it was not for mam- 
ma. She is just dying by crumbs, because 
you are so cruel to her about grandma and 
all. I tell you, father, if ever I married 
aman who treated me as you treat mam- 
ma, I would run away and hide myself 
in the Mammoth Cave or somewhere, so 
that he would have to live a widower all 
his days, just because he wouldn’t know 
whether I were dead or alive.” 

The rapid vehemence with which Zil- 
pha had spoken stupified her father. He 
seemed utterly “put down” by the fire 
in her eyes and the temper in her voice, 
and the thought flashed across his mind, 
“What volcano is this, that I keep in the 
house?” and then, the thought cleared 
the way for a tempest of hot passion, He 
threw down his paper and with two steps 
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was close to Zilpha. She did not flinch, 
she did not even take her eyes from him 
when he raised his hand and gave her a 
blow on the shoulder, that made her bend 
like a wind-swept tree, She recovered 
herself instantly, and smiled, saying, 
“Thank you! That makes me love you 
very much, papa. Do you think I care 
for a blow? you might give me a thou- 
sand, and they would not hurt me half 
so much as your unkindness to mamma 
and her dear, good, kind, sick mother. I 
should think you would be afraid that 
some of the Bible curses would fall upon 
you for treating her so. See here! Papa, 
I'll tell you what J will do. I am fifteen 
and a half. Folks tell me that I can be- 
come an actress, that I can make a good 
appearance on the stage, even now, if I 
try, and you must know that I can do 
something with my voice too, Now, if 
you will not let my grandmother come 
here, and provide for my aunts, I will just 
go on the stage and earn money enough 
to take care of them all. Any theatre 
would be glad enough to get Chris- 
topher Kroy, the millionnaire’s daugh- 
ter, on its boards, even if she could not 
act; and she can, I feelitinme. I can 
go a long, long way, with mamma and 
grandma to rest in at the end of it. Fa- 
ther, will vou do it, or shall I?” 

Zilpha had uttered the words with a 
power that convinced her auditor what 
the volcano was capable of, and no sound 
had in his life been so welcome to him 
as the ding-dong of his own dinner-bell, 

“ A course of solitary confinement with 
bread and water is the best thing for you,” 
he said, “and you will get it too. Go 
and call your mother.” 

She went instantly, saying while she 
moved away, “ Papa, I ai in real earnest. 
You can’t keep me on bread and water 
always, nor keep me shut up forever.” 

“That girl is the plague of my life! 
What on earth am I to do with her? 
There is something in her threat after all. 
If any director had seen her when she 
dared me so, he would have been glad to 
make a lifetime engagement with her, 
there and then. Confound it! She shall 
not go to the theatre again, nor to the 
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opera even. I'd shut church music out 
of her ears, if I could.” 

During the indulgence of the above 
course of thought, Christopher Kroy had 
gone from his library to the dining-room. 
The place was elegant in all its appoint- 
ments. <A taste the most fastidious, 
could not fail to find something pleasing 
in tone and form there. I should not 
like to write how many dollars that room 
with its silver and china represented, 
although the owner thereof was not in 
the slightest degree reluctant to memorize 
the sum as often as he entered it, but 
somehow the words Zilpha had just spo- 
ken seemed to have put numbers far 
away. 

Zilpha entered the room almost as soon 
as her father, saying, in her accustomed 
voice and tone, ‘Mamma is busy just 
now. She will be here presently—in a 
minute,’ she said.” 

Mr. Kroy took out his watch, laid it 
upon the table, and sat with his eyes 
rigidly fixed on it, until the minute-hand 
had gone over two spaces. 

In that awkward silence, Mrs. Kroy 
glided into the room, depositing as she 
passed by her husband, at his plate, a 
small tablet, on which she had written a 
list, containing to the final mill, the sum 
he had that morning consigned to her, 
for house expenses, 

“A nice time this, for business! You 
are bent on destroying what little home 
comfort I might get out of well-ordered, 
punctual habits,” exclaimed Mr. Kroy the 
instant the servant left the room. 

“T but waited to comply with your 
last request, Christopher. You surely 
recollect asking me for that list, and I 
feared, if I deferred it, I might forget 
some item. I have been so busy to-day.” 

Whilst Peter was bringing the dinner 
up, Mr. Kroy had ample time to acquaint 
himself with the disposition his wife had 
made of the $100 he had that morning 
given to her. 

Towards the close, after a long list of 
items concerning house-expenditures, 
there caught his attention two, over 
which the man fairly growled in his an- 
ger. To the uninitiated they stood thus: 
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Fruit—$2.00. 

Charity—5.00, 

Mrs. Kroy heard the low growl, and 
she trembled. Peter's presence alone 
saved her from the first fury of the 
storm, she knew wascoming. Possibly, 
it was a bit of unconscious art in put- 
ting the tablet before him then and 
there. 

Dinner passed in ceremonious silence. 
Mrs. Kroy and Zilpha were conscious of 
an inward rejoicing when it was over. 

On any other similar occasion, Mrs. 
Kroy would have gone from the dining- 
room to her own apartment and rested, 
for, as I have once written, she had met 
with a full measure of cares and vexa- 
tions, a measure heaped up to the full 
that day, but, because of the two items 
over which Mr. Kroy had growled, she 
would not go, because, to go, wore the 
look of running away from responsibility. 

The instant Mr. Kroy was relieved 
from the eyes of a servant in the library, 
he began to express his rage after the 
manner following : 

“Cornelia! Haven’t I told you a 
thousand times, that you have no right 
to give away my money? You are no 
better than a thief, when you do.” 

Zilpha let fall with pronounced emphasis 
a book she had taken up, and fixed her 
eyes on her father. They seemed to ex- 
pand wonderfully ; they were just ready 
to blossom into anger, when Mrs. Kroy 
touched her daughter’s arm. “ Zilpha!” 
she said in the low voice that always won 
immediate obedience, “ go to your room! 
now, darling, before you are tempted to 
speak one word.” Zilpha went, and 
Mrs. Kroy turned to her husband with 
the words,‘ Now I am ready to answer to 
the charge of theft. You accusedme. Are 
you prepared to prove the accusation?” 

“Do I need any further proof than 
your own acknowledgment, recorded in 
the two items before me? Did this fruit 
come into my house? Am I the recipi- 
ent of this charity ?” 

“ And still, Christopher, I did not use 
your money.” 

“Who beside your husband gives 
you money?” 
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“Listen to my explanation. I hoped 
to spare you the pain of receiving it, for 
you must be harder than rock, not to 
feel it. Every cent of that money I earn- 
ed, as fairly earned, as any laborer his 
daily food, by the sweat of his brow—I, 
the wife of Christopher Kroy, whom men 
call a Croesus.” 

“Pray explain, madam! Have you been 
engaged in profitable speculations ?” 

“You may denominate my endeavor, 
as you please, I do not always compre- 
hend the scope of speculations. TI call it 
earning money when, by self effort, I 
saveit, as, for instance: I earned one 
dollar to-day on the dinner we have just 
eaten. I went to Third Avenue to buy 
it, because I could get the same articles 
there for just that sum less than at our 
usual place for marketing.” She paused 
an instant and her husband groaned, not 
only in spirit but with his voice also, as 
he said: 

“Well, what next?” 

“ T passed the time between breakfast 
and lunch doing the work of a sewing 
woman, and for which I should have 
paid a dollar.” 

“ Very well, go on with the list.” 

Mrs. Kroy proceeded with the enumer- 
ation of the instances in which she had 
endeavored to earn money. At last, she 
came to the finalitem, There she hesita- 
ted an instant, but the peremptory re- 
minder that she was at confession, 
prompted her to say, “You know, 
Christopher, that you never permit your 
carriage to be seen at my mother’s door, 
so I did not take it, thereby saving the 
cost of crossing the ferry ; beside, I knew 
this to be one of your leisure days and I 
thought you might require it.” 

“Truly, madam, you are very consid- 
erate, far more so than the majority of 
money-makers. May I be permitted to 
ask, on whom your extreme profits have 
been expended ?” 

“ Sir, you know full well. Why will 
yeu make me repent the day I married a 
rich man?” 

“Did the rich man on your marriage 
day promise to cherish and protect all 
your family? Was that a portion of the 
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promise I made, when I took you from 
your home of affluence ?” 

Not heeding the sarcasm conveyed in 
the last question, Mrs. Kroy went on, 
saying: ‘How dare you talk in that 
manner, Christopher? How dare you go 
into the house of God and put your offer- 
ings of gold on his altar, for his poor, and 
to spread his Gospel, when you refuse to 
give bread to my mother—one of your 
own kindred—when you let my young 
sisters suffer for daily food, when they 
have not those things necessary to keep 
them in life and health? Tell me, when 
you put your alms on the pile, does not 
your heart condemn the gift, because of 
that which you have left undone?” 

She paused an instant, and her hus- 
baud spoke. ‘Speculation makes you 
daring,” he said. “ Really Cornelia, you 
are coming out in a new light.” 

Although the words spoken were filled 
with bitter sarcasm, Christopher Kroy 
secretly admired his wife at that moment. 
If, with clear insight, she could have got- 
ten at his mind she would have known 
just when she had said enough, but she 
withheld her eyes from him, she was 
searching out the depths of her own 
heart and out of its abundance she spoke. 

“Tf you had seen my mother, as Isaw 
her to-day in suffering and want,—yes, 
want, Christopher! You need not look at 
me so, as if I were using language not 
warranted,—you would rejoice, as I did 
to-night, when I was walking the long, 
weary distance homeward, that you had 
been the instrument of making a little 
brighter, a very hard lot. As I came in, 
I thought of the comfortable dinner be- 
fore me, and that, for once, just once, I 
might enjoy it without feeling that I was 
living in luxury, and my own mother in 
suffering and poverty. I have sat at your 
table, when every morsel of food that I 
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ate was a torture tome. To-night, that 
which I thought would prove sweetness, 
you had the power to turn into bitter- 
ness, and bitterly, very bitterly have you 
used it.” Again she approached her hus- 
band. “Christopher,” she said, “here and 
around about us are all the externals of 
happiness, why can we not live happily 
together? You might make my life so 
bright, and poor Zilpha’s also, The child is 
going wrong, for want of free growth; 
whatever I may do, I can never take 
your place in her being; do you hear 
me? Your portion in the garden of her 
heart is getting choked with weeds.” 

“Cornelia! Js that sermon ended? 
May-be you will carry your speculations 
into the pulpit yet.” 

“Tf ever I do, I shall be certain to an- 
nounce to my hearers, that you educated 
me; that to you belongs whatever I may 
have of fitness for the work. Are you 
satisfied with my money account?” 

Mr. Kroy made no reply. 

At ten of the clock on that Saturday 
night, every light was extinguished in 
the house, 

In passing it by at the hour of mid- 
night one wonld not have thought that 
under its restful air, a spirit was strug- 
gling its way through a cloud of doubt and 
circumstance ; at work, to plan a way to 
get into the air-line of wealth; a wealth, 
which should prove so vast that for once 
he, Christopher Kroy, might afferd to 
appear before the world, in his true char- 
acter. Others have so tried to solve the 
problem, and to those is it known, who 
have gone through the clayey waters, 
that there is no strife so wearisome, as 
that, up the current of Appearances—past 
the banks of Reality, where the stream 
is perpetually torn by the rocks of Cir- 
cumstance, 
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Marrre Garpon had soon found out that 
his charge had not head enough to be 


BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


made a thorough-going controversial Cal- 
vinist. Clever, intelligent, and full of re- 
sources as she was, she had no capacity 
for argument, and could not enter into 
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theoretical religion. Circumstances had 
driven her from her original Church and 
alienated her from those who had prac- 
tised such personal cruelties on her and 
hers, but the mould of her mind remained 
what it had been previously ; she clung 
to the Huguenots because they protected 
her from those who would have forced an 
abhorrent marriage on her and snatched 
her child from her; and, personally, she 
loved and venerated Isaac Gardon with 
ardent self-sacrificing filial love and grati- 
tude, accepted as truth all that came from 
his lips, read the Scriptures, sang and 
prayed with him, and obeyed him as duti- 
fully as ever the true Espérance could have 
done ; but, except the merest external ob- 
jections against the grossest and most 
palpable popular corruptions and fallacies, 
she really never entered into the matter. 
She had been left too ignorant of her own 
system to perceive its true claims upon 
her; and though she could not help pre- 
ferring High Mass to a Calvinist assembly, 
and shrinking with instinctive pain and 
horror at the many profanations she wit- 
nessed, the really spiritual leadings of her 
own individual father-like leader had 
opened so much that was new and pre- 
cious to her, so full of truth, so full of 
comfort, giving so much moral strength, 
that, unaware that all the foundations had 
been laid by Mére Monique, the resolute 
high-spirited little thing, out of sheer con- 
stancy and constitutional courage, would 
have laid down her life as a Calvinist 
martyr, in profound ignorance that she 
was not in the least a Calvinist all the 
time. 

Hitherto, her wandering life amid the 
persecuted Huguenots of the West had 
prevented her from hearing any preach- 
ing but good Isaac’s own, which had been 
rather in the way of comfort and en- 
couragement than of controversy, but in 
this great gathering it was impossible that 
there should not be plenty of vehement 
polemical oratory, such as was suf to fly 
over that weary little head. After a 
specimen or two, the chances of the ser- 
mon being in Provengal, and the neces- 
sity of attending to her child, had been 
Eustacie’s excuse for usually offering to 
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attend to the ménage, and set her hostess 
free to be present at the preachings. 

However, Rayonette was considered as 
no valid excuse; for did not whole circles 
of black-eyed children sit on the floor in 
sleepy stolidity at the feet of their moth- 
ers or nurses, and was it not a mere 
worldly folly to pretend that a child of 
sixteen months could not be brought to 
church? It was another instance of the 
mother’s frivolity and the grandfather's 
idolatry. 

The Moustier, or minster, the monastic 
church of Montauban, built on Mont 
Auriol in honor of St. Théodore, had, 
twelve years before, been plundered and 
sacked by the Calvinists, not only out of 
zeal for iconoclasm, but from long-stand- 
ing hatred and jealousy against the monks. 
Catherine de Médicis had, in 1546, car- 
ried off two of the jasper columns from 
its chief doorway to the Louvre; and, 
after some years more, it was entirely 
destroyed. The grounds of the Auriol 
Mountain Monastery have been desolate 
down to the present day, when they have 
been formed into public gardens. When 
Eustacie walked through them, carrying 
her little girl in her arms, a rose in her 
bosom to console her for the loss of her 
bright breast-knot, they were in raw fresh 
dreariness, with tottering, blackened clois- 
ters, garden flowers run wild, images that 
she had never ceased to regard as sacred 
lying broken and defiled among the grass 
and weeds. 

Up the broad path was pacing the muni- 
cipal procession, headed by the three Con- 
suls, each with a serjeant bearing, a white 
rod in front and a scarlet mantle, and the 
Consuls themselves in long robes with 
wide sleeves of quartered black and scar- 
let, followed by six halberdiers, likewise 
in scarlet, blazoned with the shield of the 
city—gules, a golden willow-tree, pol- 
Jarded and shedding its branches, a chief 
azure with the three fleur-de-lys of roy- 
alty. As little Rayonette gleefully’ pointed 
at the brilliant pageant, Eustacie could not 
help saying, rather bitterly, that these 
messieurs seemed to wish to engross all 
the gay colors from heaven and earth for 
themselves; and Maitre Isaac could not 
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help thinking she had some right on her 
side as he entered the church, once gor- 
geous with jaspers, marbles, and mosaics, 
glowing with painted glass, resplendent 
with gold and jewels, rich with paintings 
and draperies of the most brilliant dyes ; 
but now, all that was not an essential 
part of the fabric utterly gone, and all that 
was, soiled, dulled, defaced; the whole 
building, even up to the end of the chan- 
cel, was closely fitted with benches occu- 
pied by the “sad-colored” congregation. 
Isaac was obliged by a strenuous effort 
of memory to recall “ Nehushtan” and 
the golden calves, before he could clear 
from his mind, ‘ Now they break down 
all the carved work thereof with axes and 
with hammers.” But, then, did not the 
thorough-going Reformers think Master 
Isaac a very weak and backsliding brother? 

Nevertheless, in right of his age, his 
former reputation, and his sufferings, his 
place was full in the midst of the square- 
capped, black-robed ministers who sat 
herded on a sort of platform together, to 
address the Almighty and the congrega- 
tion in prayers and discourses, interspersed 
with psalms sung by the whole assembly. 
There was no want of piety, depth, force, 
or fervor. These were men refined by 
persecution, who had struggled to the 
light that had been darkened by the pop- 
ular system, and, having once been forced 
into foregoing their scruples as to break- 
ing the unity of the Church, regarded 
themselves even as apostles of the truth, 
Listening to them, Isaac Gardon felt him- 
self rapt into the hopes of cleansing, the 
aspirations of universal re-integration 
that had shone before his early youth, 
ere the Church had shown herself deaf, 
and the reformers in losing patience had 
lost purity, and disappointment had crush- 
ed him into an aged man. 

He was recalled by the echo of a gay, 
little inarticulate cry—those baby tones 
that had become such music to his ears 
that he hardly realized that they were 
not indeed from his grandchild. In a 
moment’s glance he saw how it was. A 
little bird had flown in at one of the empty 
windows, and was fluttering over the 
heads of the congregation, and a small, 
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plump, white arm and hand was stretched 
out and pointing—a rosy, fair, smiling 
face upturned; a little gray figure had 
scrambled up on the knee of one of the 
still, black-hooded women ; and the shout 
of irrepressible delight was breaking on 
the decorum of the congregation, in spite 
of hushes, in spite of the uplifted rod of 
a scarlet serjeant on his way down the 
aisle to quell the disturbance; nay, as the 
bird came nearer, the exulting voice, 
proud of the achievement of a new word, 
shouted “ Moineau, moineau.” Angered 
by defiance to authority, down came the 
rod, not indeed with great force, but with 
enough to make the arms clasp round 
the mother’s neck, tlie face hide itself on 
it, a loud, terrified wail ring through the 
church, and tempestuous sobbing follow 
it up. Then uprose the black-hooded 
figure, the child tightly clasped, and her 
mantle drawn round it, while the other 
hand motioned the official aside, and down 
the aisle, even to the door, she swept with 
the lofty carriage, high-drawn neck, and 
swelling bosom of an offended princess. 

Maitre Gardon heard little more of the 
discourse, indeed he would have followed 
at once had he not feared to increase the 
sensation and the scandal. He came home 
to find Rayonette’s tears long ago dried, 
but her mother furious. She would leave 
Montauban that minute, she would never 
set foot in a heretic conventicle again, to 
have her fatherless child, daughter of all 
the Ribaumonts, struck by base canaiile. 
Even her uncle could not have done 
worse ; he at least would have respected 
her blood. 

Maitre Gardon did not know that his 
charge could be in such a passion, as, her 
eyes flashing through tears, she insisted 
on being taken away at once. No, she 
would hear nothing. She seemed to feel 
resentment due to the honor of all the 
Ribaumonts, and he was obliged peremp- 
torily to refuse to quit Montauban till his 
business at the Synod should be com- 
pleted, and then to leave her in a flood of 
angry tears and reproaches for exposing 
her child to such usage, and approving it. 

Poor little thing, he found her meek 
and penitent for her unjust anger towards 
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himself. Whatever he desired she would 
do, she would stay or go with him any- 
where except to a sermon at the Mous- 
tier, and she did not think that in her 
heart her good father desired little infants 
to be beaten—least of all, Berenger’s lit- 
tle one. And with Rayonette already on 
his knee, stealing his spectacles, peace 
was made. 

Peace with him, but not with the con- 
gregation! Were people to stalk out of 
eburch in a rage, and make no repara- 
tion? Was Maitre Isaac to talk of or- 
phans, only children, and maternal love, 
as if weak human affection did not need 
ehastisement ? Was this saucy Parisienne 
to play the offended, and say that if the 
child were not suffered at church she 
must stay at home with it? The ladies 
agitated to have the obnoxious young 
widow reprimanded in open Synod, but 
to their still greater disgust, not a pastor 
would consent to perform the office. Some 
said that Maitre Gardon ought to rule his 
own household, others that they respected 
him too much to interfere, and there were 
others abandoned enough to assert that 
if any one needed a reprimand it was the 
serjeant. 

Of these was the young candidate, 
Samuel Macé, who had been educated at 
the expense of the Dowager Duchess de 
Quinet, and hoped that her influence 
would obtain his election to the pastorate 
of a certain peaceful little village deep in 
the Cévennes. She had intimated that 
what he wanted was a wife to teach and 
improve the wives of the peasant farmers, 
and where could a more eligible one be 
found than Espérance Gardon? Her 
cookery he tasted, her industry he saw, 
her tenderness to her child, her attention 
to her father, were his daily admiration ; 
and her soft velvet eyes and sweet smile 
went so deep in his heart that he would 
have bought her ells upon ells of pink 
ribbon, when once out of sight of the old 
ladies; would have given a father’s love 
to her little daughter, and a son's duty 
and veneration to Isaac Gardon. 

His patroness did not deny her ap- 
proval. The gossip had indeed reached 
her, but she had a high esteem for Isaac 
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Gardon, believed in Samuel Macé’s good 
sense, and heeded Montauban scandal 
very little. Her protégé would be much 
better married to a spirited woman who 
had seen the world than to a mere farm- 
er’s daughter who had never looked be- 
yond her cheese. Old Gardon would be 
an admirable adviser, and if he were 
taken into the ménage she would add to 
the endowment another arable field, and 
grass for two more cows. If she liked 
the young woman on inspection, the mar- 
riage should take place in her own august 
presence, 

What! had Maitre Gardon refused ? 
Forbidden that the subject should be men- 
tioned to his daughter? Impossible, 
either Macé had managed matters fool- 
ishly, or the old man had some doubt of 
him which she could remove, or else it 
was foolish reluctance to part with his 
daughter-in-law. Or the gossips were 
right after all, and he knew her to be 
too light-minded, if not worse, to be the 
wife of any pious young minister. Or 
there was some mystery. Any way, 
Madame la Duchesse would see him, and 
bring him to his senses, make him give 
the girl a good husband if she were 
worthy, or devote her to condign punish- 
ment if she were unworthy. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MADAME LA DUCHESSE, 
“He found an ancient dame in dim brocade.” 
TENNYSON. 

Mapame la Duchesse de Quinet had 
been a great heiress, and a personal friend 
and favorite of Queen Jeanne d’Albret. 
She had been left a widow after five 
years’ marriage, and for forty subsequent 
years had reigned despotically in her own 
name and that of mon fils. Busied with 
the support of the Huguenot cause, some- 
times by arms, but more usually by poli- 
tics, and constantly occupied by the he- 
reditary government of one of the lesser 
counties of France, the Duke was all the 
better son for relinquishing to her the 
home administration, as well as the educa- 
tion of his two motherless boys ; and their 
confidence and affection were perfect, 
though he was almost as seldom at home 
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as she was abroad. At times, indeed, 
she had visited Queen Jeanne at Nérac; 
but since the good Queen’s death, she 
only left the great chdteau of Quinet to 
make ‘a royal progress of inspection 
through the family towns, castles, and 
estates, sometimes to winter in her beau- 
tiful hereditary Aétel at Montauban, and 
as at present to attend any great assem- 
bly of the Reformed. 

Very seldom was her will not law. 
Strong sense and judgment, backed by 
the learning that Queen Marguerite of 
Navarre had introduced among the com- 
panions of her daughter, had rendered 
her superior to most of those with whom 
she came in contact; and the Huguenot 
ministers, much more dependent on their 
laity than the Catholic priesthood, for the 
most part treated her as not only a de- 
vout and honorable woman, an elect lady, 
but as a sort of State authority. That 
she had the right-mindedness to respect 
and esteem such men as Théodore Beza, 
Merlin, etc., who treated her with great 
regard, but never cringed, had not be- 
come known tothe rest. Let her have 
once pronounced against poor little Es- 
pérance Gardon, and public disgrace 
would be a matter of certainty. 

There she sat in her wainscoted wal- 
nut cabinet, a small woman by her inches, 
but stately enough to seem of majestic 
stature, and with gray eyes, of inexpres- 
sible keenness, which she fixed upon the 
haiting, broken form of Isaac Gardon, and 
his grave, venerable face, as she half rose 
and made a slight acknowledgment of his 
low bow. 

“Sit, Maitre Gardon, you are lame,” 
she said, with a wave of her hand. “I 
gave you the incommodity of coming to 
see me here, because I imagined that there 
were matters you would not openly dis- 
cuss en pleine salle,” 

“Madame is considerate,” said Isaac, 
civilly, but with an open-eyed look and 
air that at once showed her that she had 
not to deal with one of the ministers who 
never forgot their low birth in dealing 
with her. 

“T understand,” said she, coming to 
the point at once, “that you decline the 
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proposals of Samuel Macé for your dangh- 
ter-in-law. Now I wish you to know 
that Macé is a very good youth, whom I 
have known from his birth”—and she 
went on in his praise, Isaac bowing at 
each pause, until she had exhausted both 
Macé’s history and her own beneficent 
intentions for him, Then he said, “ Ma- 
dame is very good, and the young man ap- 
peared to me excellent. Nevertheless, 
this thing may not be. My daughter- 
in-law has resolved not to marry again.” 

“Nay, but this is mere folly,” said the 
Duchess. ‘“ We hold not Catholic tenets 
on merit in abstaining, but rather go by 
St. Paul’s advice that the younger widows 
should marry, rather than wax wanton. 
And, to tell you the truth, Maitre Gardon, 
this daughter of yours does seem to have 
set tongues in motion.” 

“ Not by her own fault, Madame.” 

“ Stay, my good friend; I never found 
a man—minister or lay—who was a fair 
judge in these matters. You old men 
are no better than the young—rather 
worse—because you do not distrust your- 
selves, Now, Isay no harm of the young 
woman, and I know an angel would be 
abused at Montauban for not wearing 
sad-colored wings ; but she needs a man’s 
care—you are frail, you cannot live for- 
ever—and how is it to be with her and 
her child?” 

“T hope to bestow them among her 
kindred ere I die, Madame,” said Isaac. 

“No kindred can serve a woman like 
a sensible husband! Besides, I thought 
all perished at Paris. Listen, Isaac Gar- 
don, I tell you plainly that scandal is 
afloat. You are blamed for culpable in- 
difference to alleged levities—I say not 
that it is true—but I see this, that unless 
you can bestow your daughter-in-law on 
a good, honest man, able to silence the 
whispers of malice, there will be measures 
taken that will do shame both to your 
own gray hairs and to the memory of your 
dead son, as well as exposing the poor 
young woman herself. You are one who 
has a true tongue, Isaac Gardon; and if 
you can assure me that she is a faithful, 
good woman, as poor Mace thinks her, 
and will give her to him in testimony 
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thereof, then shall not a mouth open 
against her. If not, in spite of all my 
esteem for you, the discipline of the Re- 
formed must take its course.” 

“And for what?” said Isaac, with a 
grave tone, almost of reproof. ‘ What 
discipline can punish a woman for letting 
her infant wear* a colored ribbon, and 
shielding it from a blow?” 

“That is not all, Master Isaac,” said the 
Duchess, seriously ; “ but, in spite of your 
much-respected name, evil and censori- 
ous tongues will have it that matters 
ought to be investigated ; that there is 
some mystery; that the young woman 
does not give a satisfactory account of 
herself, and that the child does not re- 
semble either her or your son—in short, 
that you may be deceived by an impos- 
tor, perhaps a Catholic spy. Mind, Isay 
not that I credit all this, only I would 
show you what reports you must guard 
against.”’ 

“ La pauvre petite!” said Isaac under 
his breath, asif appalled; then collecting 
himself, he said,“ Madame, these are well- 
nigh threats. I had come hither nearly 
resolved to confide in you without them.” 

‘Then there is a mystery?” 

“Yes, Madame, but the deception is 
solely in the name. She is, in very truth, 
a widow ofa martyrof the St. Barthélemy, 
but that martyr was not my son, whose 
wife was happy in dying with him.” 

““ And who, then, is she?” 

“Madame la Duchesse has heard of 
the family of Ribaumont.” 

“Ha! M.de Ribaumont! <A gay com- 
rade of King Henry II., but who had his 
eyes opened to the truth by M. ]’Amiral, 
though he lacked courage for an open 
profession. Yes, the very last pageant I 
beheld at Court, was the wedding of his 
little son to the Count de Ribaumont’s 
daughter. It was said that the youth 
was one of our victims at Paris.” 

“Even so, Madame, and this poor child 
is the little one whom you saw wedded 
to him.” And then, in answer to the 
Duchess’s astonished inquiry, he proceed- 
ed to relate how Eustacie had been 
forced to fly from her kindred, and how 
he had first encountered her at his own 
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lurking-place, and had accepted her as a 
charge imposed on him by Providence; 
then explained how, at La Sablerie, she 
had been recognized by a young gentle- 
man she had known at Paris, but who 
professed to be fleeing to England, there 
to study the Protestant controversy ; and 
how she had confided to him a letter to 
her husband’s mother, who was married 
in England, begging her to send for her 
and her daughter, who was heiress to 
certain English estates as well as French, 

“Madame,” added Gardon, “ Heaven 
forgive me, if I do the youth injustice by 
suspecting him, but no answer ever ar- 
rived to that letter; and while we still 
expected one, a good and kindly citizen, 
who I trust has long been received into 
glory, sent me notice that a detachment 
of Monsieur’s army was on its way from 
La Rochelle, under command of M. de 
Nid-de-Merle, to search out this poor 
lady in La Sablerie. He, good man, 
deemed that, were we gone, he could 
make terms for the place, and we there- 
fore left it. Alas! Madame knows how 
it fared with the pious friends we left. 
Little deeming how they would be 
dealt with, we took our way along the 
Sables d’Olonne, where alone we could 
be safe, since, as Madame _ knows, 
they are for miles impracticable for 
troops. But we had another enemy 
there—the tide; and there was a time 
when we truly deemed that the mercy 
granted us had been that we had fallen 
into the hand of the Lord instead of the 
hand of cruel man. Yes, Madame, and 
even for that did she give thanks, as she 
stood, never even trembling, on the low 
sandbank, with her babe in her bosom, 
and the sea creeping up on all sides. She 
only turned to me with a smile, saying, 
‘She is asleep, she will not feel it or know 
anything till she wakes up in Paradise, 
and sees her father.’ Never saw I a 
woman, either through nature or grace, 
so devoid of fear. We were rescued at 
last, by the mercy of Heaven, which sent 
a fisherman, who bore us to his boat 
when benumbed with cold, and scarce 
able to move. He took us to a good 
priest's, Colombeau of Nissard, a man 
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who, as Madame may know, isone of those 
veritable saints who still are sustained by 
the truth within their Church, and is full 
of charity and mercy. He asked me no 
questions, but fed, warmed, sheltered us, 
and sped us on our way. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I was over-confident in myself, as 
the guardian of the poor child, for it was 
Heaven's will that the cold and wet of 
our night on the sands—though those 
tender young frames did not suffer there- 
from—should bring on an illness which 
has made an old man of me. I struggled 
on as long as I could, hoping to attain a 
safe resting-place for her, but the winter 
cold completed the work; and then, 
Madame—oh that I could tell you the 
blessing she vas to me !—her patience, 
her watchfulness, her tenderness, through 
all the long weeks that I lay helpless 
alike in mind and body at Charente. Ah! 
Madame, had my own daughter lived, 
she could not have been more to me than 
that noble lady; and her cheerful love 
did even more for me than her tender care.” 

“T must see her,” ejaculated the Duch- 
ess; then added, “ But was it this illness 
that hindered you from placing her in 
safety in England?” 

“In part, Madame; nay, I may say, 
wholly. We learnt that the assembly 
was to take place here, and I had my 
poor testimony to deliver, and to give 
notice of my intention to my brethren 
before going to a foreign land, whence 
perhaps I may never return.” 

“She ought to be in England,” said 
Madame de Quinet; “she will never be 
safe from these kinsmen in this country.” 

“ M. de Nid-de-Merle has been all the 
spring in Poland with the King,” said 
the minister, “and tle poor lady is 
thought to have perished at La Sablerie. 
Thus the danger has been less pressing, 
but I would have taken her to England 
at once, if I could have made sure of her 
reception, and besides ” he faltered. 

“The means ?” demanded the Duchess, 
guessing at the meaning. 

“ Madame is right. She had brought 
away some money and jewels with her, 
but alas, Madame, during my. illness, 
without my knowledge, the dear child 
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absolutely sold them to procure comforts 
for me. Nay—” his eyes filled with 
tears, “she whom they blame for 
vanities, sold the very hair from her 
head to purchase unguents to ease the 
old man’s pains; nor did I know it for 
many a day after, From day to day we 
can live, for our own people willingly 
support a pastor and his family ; and in 
every house my daughter has been loved 
—everywhere but in this harsh-judging 
town. But for the expense of a voyage, 
even were we at Bordeaux or La Ro- 
chelle, we have nothing, save by parting 
with the only jewels that remain to her, 
and those—those, she says, are heirlooms; 
and, poor child, she guards them almost 
as jealously as her infant, around whom 
she has fastengd them beneath her clothes. 
She will not even as yet hear of leaving 
them in pledge, to be redeemed by the 
family. She says they would hardly 
know her without them. And truly, 
Madame, I scarce venture to take her to 
England, ere I know what reception 
would await her. Should her husband’s 
family disown or cast her off, I could take 
better care of her here than in a strange 
land.” 

“You are right, Maitre Gardon,” said 
the Duchess, “the risk might be great. 
I would see this lady. She must be a 
rare creature. Bear her my greetings, 
my friend, and pray her to do me the 
honor of a visit this afternoon. Tell her 
I would come myself to her, but that I 
understand she does not wish to attract 
notice.” 

“Madame,” said Isaac, rising, and 
with a strange manner, between a smile 
and a tear of earnestness, “allow me to 
bespeak your goodness for my daughter. 
The poor little thing is scarcely more than 
a child. She is but eighteen even now, 
and it is not always easy to tell whether 
she will be an angel of noble goodness, or, 
pardon me, a half-petulant child.” 

“T understand:” Madame de Quinet 
laughed, and she probably did understand 
more than reluctant, anxious Isaac Gar- 
don thought she did, of his winning, gra- 
cious, yet haughty, headstrong, little 
charge, so humbly helpful one moment, 
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so self-asserting and childish the next, so 
dear to him, yet so unlike anything in 
his experience. 

“ Child,” he, said, as he found her in 
the sunny window engaged in plaiting 
the deep folds of his starched ruffs, “ you 
have something to forgive me.” 

“Fathers do not ask their children’s 
pardon,” said Eustacie, brightly, but then, 
with sudden dismay, ‘‘ Ah! you have not 
said I should go to that Moustier again.” 

“No, daughter; but Madame de Quinet 
entreats—these are her words—that you 
will do her the honor of calling on her. 
She wolud come to you, but that she fears 
to attract notice to us.” 

“ You have told her!” exclaimed Eus- 
tacie. 

“T was compelled, but I had already 
thought of asking your consent, and she 
is a true and generous lady, with whom 
your secret will be safe, and who can 
hush the idle tongues here. So, daugh- 
ter,” he added restlessly, “don your hood; 
that ruff willserve for another day.” 

“ Another day, when the morrow is 
Sunday, and my father’s ruff is to put 
to shame all the other pastors,”said Eusta- 
cie, her quick fingers still moving. “No, 
he shall not go ill-starched for any Duch- 
ess in France. Nor am I in any haste to 
be lectured by Madame de Quinet, as 
they say she lectured the Dame de Sou- 
brera the other day.” 

“ My child, you will go; much depends 
on it.” 

“Oh yes, I am going; only if Madame 
de Quinet knows who I am, she will not 
expect me to hurry at her beck and call 
the first moment. Here, Rayonette, my 
bird, my beauty, thou must have a clean 
cap; ay, and these flaxen curls combed.” 

“ Would you take the child?” 

“Would I go without Mademoiselle de 
Ribaumont? She is all her mother is, 
and more. There, now she is a true 
rose-bud, ready to perch on my arm. 
No, no, bon pére. So great a girl is too 
much for you to carry. Don’t be afraid, 
my darling, we are not going toa sermon, 
no one will beat her; oh no, and if the 
insolent retainers and pert lacqueys laugh 
at her mother, no one will hurt her.” 
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“Nay, child,” said Maitre Gardon; 
“this isa well-ordered household, where 
contempt and scorn are not suffered. 
Only, dear, dear daughter, let me pray 
you to be your true self with the 
Duchess.” 

Eustacie shrugged her shoulders, and 
had: mischief enough in her to enjoy 
keeping her good father in some doubt 
and dread as he went halting wearily by 
her side along the much-decorated streets 
that marked the grand Gasche of Tarn 
and Tarascon. The Hédtel de Quinet 
stretched out its broad stone steps, cov- 
ered with vaultings absolutely across the 
street, affording a welcome shade, and no 
obstruction where wheeled carriages 
never came. 

All was, as Maitre Isaac had said, 
decorum itself. A couple of armed 
retainers, rigid as sentinels, waited on 
the steps; a grave porter, maimed in the 
wars, opened the great door; half a doz- 
en laquais in sober though rich liveries 
sat on a bench in the hall, and had some- 
what the air of having been set to con a 
lesson. Two of them coming respectfully 
forward, ushered Maitre Gardon and his 
companion to an ante-room, where vari- 
ous gentlemen, or pastors, or candidates 
them Samuel 
awaiting a summons to the Duchess, or 


—among Macé—were 
merelv using it as a place of assembly. 
A page of high birth, but well schooled 
in steadiness of demeanor, went at once 
to announce the arrival; and Gardon 
and his companion had not been many 
conversation with their 
acquaintance among the ministers, before 
a grave gentleman returned, apparently 
from his audience, and the page, coming 
to Eustacie, intimated that she was to 
follow him to Madame 


moments in 


la Duchesse’s 
pre sence, 

He conducted her across a great tapes- 
try-hung saloon, where twelve or four- 
teen ladies of all ages—from seventy to 
fifteen—sat at work: some at tapestry, 
some spinning, some making coarse gar- 
ments for the poor. <A great throne-like 
chair, with a canopy over it, a footstool, 
a desk and a small table before it was 
vacant, and the work—a poor child’s 
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knitted cap—laid down; but an elderly 
minister, seated at acarved desk, had not 
discontinued reading from a great black 
book, and did not even cease while the 
strangers crossed the room, merely mak- 
ing a slight inclination with his head, 
while the ladies half rose, rustled a slight 
reverence with their black, gray or russet 
skirts, but hardly lifted their eyes. Eus- 
tacie thought the Louvre had never been 
half so formidable or impressive. 

The page lifted a heavy green curtain 
behind the canopy, knocked ata door, and, 
as it opened, Eustacie was conscious of 
a dignified presence, that, in spite of her 
previous petulance, caused her instinc- 
tively to bend in such a reverence as had 
formerly been natural to her; but, at the 
same moment, a low and magnificent 
curtsy was made to her, a hand was held 
out, a stately kiss was on her brow, and 
a voice of dignified courtesy said, “ Par- 
don me, Madame Ja Baronne, for giving 
you this trouble. I feared that otherwise 
we could not safely meet.” 

“Madame is very good. My Rayon- 
ette, make thy reverence; kiss thy hand 
to the lady, my lamb.” And the little 
one obeyed, gazing with her blue eyes 
full opened and clinging to her mother. 

“ Ah ! Madame la Baronne makes her- 
self obeyed,” said Madame de Quinet, 
well pleased. “Is it then a girl?” 

“Yes, Madame, I could scarcely forgive 
her at first; but she has made herself all 
the dearer to me.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said Madame de Quinet, 
“for yours is an ancient stem.” 

“Did Madame know my parents?” 
asked Eustacie, drawn from her spirit of 
defiance by the equality of the manner 
with which she was treated. 

“‘Scarcely,” replied the Duchess ; but, 
with asmile, “I had the honor to see you 
married,” 

“ Ah, then,”—Eustacie glowed, almost 
smiled, though a tear was in her eyes— 
“ you can see how like my little one is to 
her father,—a true White Ribaumont.” 

The Duchess had not the most distinct 
recollection of the complexion of the little 
bridegroom ; but Rayonette’s fairness was 
incontestable, and the old lady compli- 
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mented it so as to draw on the young 
mother into confidence on the pet moon- 
beam appellation which she used in dread 
of exciting suspicion by using the true 
name of Bérengére, with all the why and 
wherefore. 

It was what the Duchess wanted. Im- 
perious as some thought her, she would 
on no account have appeared to cross- 
examine any one whose essential noble- 
ness of nature struck her as did little 
Eustacie’s at the first moment she saw 
her; and yet she had decided, before the 
young woman arrived, that her own 
good opinion and assistance should de- 
pend on the correspondence of Madame 
de Ribaumont’s history of herself with 
Maitre Gardon’s. 

Eustacie had, for a year and a half, 
lived with peasants; and, indeed, since 
the trials of her life had really begun, she 
had never been with a woman of her own 
station whom she could give confidence, 
or from whom she could look for sympa- 
thy. And thus a very few inquiries and 
tokens of interest from the old lady drew 
out the whole story, and more than once 
filled Madame de Quinet’s eyes with tears, 

There was only one discrepancy ; Eus- 
tacie could not believe that the Abbé de 
Méricour had been a faithless messenger. 
Oh 
sailors had played him false, or else her 
belle-mére would not send for her. “My 
mother-in-law never Joved me,” said 
Eustacie; “I know she never did. And 
now she has children by her second mar- 
riage, and no doubt would not see my 
little one preferred to them. I will nos 
be her suppliant.” 

“And what then would you do?” said 
Madame de Quinet, with a more severe 
tone. 

“Never leave my dear father,” said 
Eustacie, with a flash of eagerness; 
“Maitre Isaac, I mean. 
more to me than any—any one I ever 
knew—save e 

“You have much cause for gratitude 
to him,” said Madame de Quinet. “TI 
honor your filial love to him. Yet, you 
have duties to this little one. You have 
no right to keep her from her position. 


no! LHither those savage-looking 


’ 


He has been 
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You ought to write to England again. I 
am sure Maitre Isaac tells you so.” 

Eustacie would have pouted, but the 
grave, kind authority of the manner pre- 
vented her from being childish, and she 
said, “If I wrote, it should be to my 
husband's grandfather, who brought him 
up, designated him as his heir, and 
whom he loved with all his heart. But, 
oh, Madame, he has one of those English 
names! So dreadful! It sounds like Vol- 
au-vent, but it is not that precisely.” 

Madame de Quinet smiled, but she was 
a woman of resources. “ See, my friend,” 
she said, ‘‘ the pursuivant of the consuls 
here has the rolls of the herald’s visita- 
tions throughout the kingdom. The 
arms and name of the Baron de Ribau- 
mont’s wife will there be entered; and 
from my house at Quinet you shall write, 
and I, too, will write; my son shall take 
care that the letters be forwarded safely, 
and you shall await their arrival under 
my protection. That will be more fitting 
than running the country with an old 
pastor, hein?” 

“Madame, nothing shall induce me to 
quit him!” exclaimed Eustacie, vehe- 
mently. 

“Hear me out, child,” said the Duch- 
ess. “He goes with us to assist my 
chaplain ; he is not much fitter for wan- 
dering than you, or less so. And you, 
Madame, must, I fear me, still remain 
his daughter-in-law in my household; or 
if you bore your own name and rank, 
this uncle and cousin of yours might 
learn that you were still living; and did 
they claim you e 

“Oh, Madame, rather let me be your 
meanest kitchen-girl ! ” 

“To be—what do they call you ?—Es- 
pérance Gardon will be quite enough. I 
have various women here — widows, 
wives, daughters of sufferers for the 
truth’s sake, who either are glad of rest, 
or are trained up to lead a godly life in 
the discipline of my household. Among 
them you can live without suspicion, 
provided,” the old lady added, smiling, 
“you can abstain from turning the heads 
of our poor young candidates.” 

“ Madame,” said Eustacie, gravely, “I 
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shall never turn any one’s head. There 
was only one who was obliged to love 
me, and happily I am not fair enough to 
win any one else.” 

“ Tenez, child. Is this true simplicity ? 
Did Gardon, truly, never tell you of poor 
Samuel Macé?” 

Eustacie’s face expressed such genuine 
amazement and consternation, that the 
Duchess could not help touching her on 
the cheek, and saying, “Ah! simple as a 
pensionnaire, as we used to say when no 
one else was innocent. But it is true, 
my dear, that to poor Samuel we owe 
our meeting. I will send him off, the 
poor fellow, at once to Bourg-le-Roy to 
preach his three sermons; and when 
they have driven you a little out of his 
head, he shall have Mariette there—a 
good girl, who will make him an excel- 
lent wife. She is ugly enough, but it 
will be all the same to him just then! I 
will see him, and let him know that I 
have reasons. He lodges in your house, 
does he? Then you had better come to 
me at once. So will evil tongues best be 
silenced,” 

“ But hold,” the Duchess said, smiling. 
“You will think me a foolish old woman, 
but is it true that you have saved the 
Pearls of Ribaumont, of 
Canon Froissart tells? ” 

Eustacie lifted her child on her knee, 
untied the little gray frock, and showed 
them fastened beneath, well out of sight. 
“T thought my treasures should guard 
one another,” she said. ‘ OneI sent as 
a token to my mother-in-law. For the 
rest they are not mine, but hers; her 
father lent them to me, not gave; so she 
wears them thus; and anything but her 
life should go rather than they should.” 

“ Hein, a fine guardian for them!” was 
all the Duchess said in answer. 


which good 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE ITALIAN PEDDLER. 
“This caitiff monk for gold did swear, 
That by his drugs my rival fair 
A saint in heaven should be.” 
Scott. 


A aranp cavalcade bore the house of 
Quinet from Montauban—coaches, wag- 
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ons, outriders, gendarmes—it was a per- 
fect court progress, and so slow and 
cumbrous that it was a whole week in 
reaching a grand old castle standing on 
a hill-side among chestnut woods, with 
an avenue a mile long leading up to it; 
and battlemented towers fit to stand a 
siege. 

Eustacie was ranked among the Duch- 
ess’s gentlewomen. She was so far ac- 
knowledged as a lady of birth, that she 
was usually called Madame Espé6rance ; 
and though no one was supposed to doubt 
her being Théodore Gardon’s widow, she 
was regarded as being a person of rank 
who had made a misalliance by marrying 
him. This Madame de Quinet had allowed 
the household to infer, thinking that the 
whole bearing of her guest was too un- 
like that of a Paris bourgeoise not to ex- 
cite suspicion, but she deemed it wiser to 
refrain from treating her with either in- 
timacy or distinction that might excite 
jealousy or suspicion. Even as it was, 
the consciousness of a secret, or the 
remnants of Montauban gossip, prevented 
any familiarity between Eustacie and the 
good ladies who surrounded her; they 
were very civil to each other, but their 
only connecting link was the delight that 
every one took in petting pretty little 
Rayonette, and the wonder that was 
made of her signs of intelligence and at- 
tempts at talking. Even when she tod- 
dled fearlessly up to the stately Duchess 
on her canopied throne, and held out her 
entreating hands, and lisped the word 
“montre,” Madame would pause in her 
avocations, take her on her knee, and 
display that wonderful gold and enamel 
creature which cried tic-tic, and still re- 
mained an unapproachable mystery to 
M. le Marquis and M. le Vicomte, her 
grandsons. 

Pale, formal, stiff boys they looked, 
twelve and ten years old, and under the 
dominion of a very learned tutor, who 
taught them Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
alternately with an equally precise, stiff 
old esquire, who trained them in martial 
exercises, which seemed to be as much 
matters of rote with them as their tasks, 
and to be quite as uninteresting. It did 
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not seem as if they ever p.ayed, or thought 
of playing; and if they were ever to be 
gay, witty Frenchmen, a wonderful 
change must come over them. 

The elder was already betrothed to a 
Béarnese damsel, of an unimpeachably 
ancient and Calvinistic family; and the 
whole establishment had for the last 
three years been employed on tapestry 
hangings for a whole suite of rooms, that 
were to be fitted up and hung witlr the 
histories of Ruth, of Abigail, of the Shu- 
nammite, and of Esther, which their dili- 
gent needles might hope to complete by 
the time the marriage should take place, 
three years later! The Duchess, who 
really was not unlike “ that great woman” 
the Shunammite, in her dignified content 
with “dwelling among her own people,” 
and her desire to “receive a prophet in 
the name of a prophet,” generally sat 
presiding over the work while some one, 
chaplain, grandson, or young maiden, 
read aloud from carefully assorted books; 
religious treatises at certain hours, and 
at others, history. Often, however, Ma- 
dame was called away into her cabinet, 
where she gave audience to intendants, 
notaries from her estates, pastors from 
the villages, captains of little garrisons, 
soldiers offering service, farmers, women, 
shepherds, foresters, peasants, who came 
either on her buisness or with their own 
needs—for all of which she was ready 
with the beneficence and decision of an 
autocrat, 

The chapel had been “purified,” and 
made bare of all altar or image. It was 
filled with benches and a desk, whence 
Isaac Gardon, the chaplain, any pastor 
on a Visit, or sometimes a candidate for 
his promotion, would expound, and offer 
prayers, shortly in the week, more at 
length on Sunday; and there, too, classes 
were held for the instruction of the peas- 
ants. 

There was a great garden full of medi- 
cinal plants, and decoctions and distil- 
leries were the chief variety enjoyed by 
the gentlewomen,. The Duchess had 
studied much in quaint Latin and French 
medical books, and, having much experi- 
ence and good sense, was probably as 
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good a doctor as any one in the kingdom 
except Ambroise Paré and his pupils; 
and she required her ladies to practise 
under her upon the numerous ailments 
that the peasants were continually bring- 
ing for her treatment. ‘No one could 
tell,” she said, “how soon they might be 
dealing with gunshot wounds, and ll 
ought to know how to sew up a gash, or 
deal with an ague.” 

This department suited Eustacie much 
better than the stitching, and best of all 
she liked to be sent with Maitre Isaac to 
some cottage where solace for soul and 
body were needed, and the inmate was 
too ill to be brought to Madame la Duch- 
esse. She was learning much and im- 
proving too in the orderly household, but 
her wanderings had made her something 
of a little gypsy. She now and then was 
intolerably weary, and felt as if she had 
been entirely spoilt for her natural post. 
“What would become of her,” she said 
to Maitre Isaac, “if she were too grand 
to dress Rayonette?”’ 

She was not greatly distressed that 
the Montauban pursuivant turned out to 
have only the records of the Provengal 
nobility, and was forced to communicate 
with his brethren at Bordeaux before he 
could bring down the Ribaumont gene- 
alogy to the actual generation; and so 
slow was communication, so tardy. the 
mode of doing everything, that the chest- 
nut leaves were falling and autumn be- 
coming winter before the blazoned letter 
showed Ribaumont de Picardie—“ Gules, 
fretty or, a canton of the last, a leopard, 
sable. Eustache Beranger, m. Annora, 
daughter and heiress of Villiam, Baron 
of Valyem, in the county of Dorisette, 
England, who beareth azure a syren re- 
gardant in a mirror proper.” The syren 
was drawn in all her propriety impaled 
with the leopard, and she was so much 
more comprehensible than the names to 
both Madame de Quinet and Eustacie, 
that it was a pity they could not direct 
their letters to her rather than to “Le 
Baron de Valvem,” whose cruel W’s per- 
plexed them so much. However, the 
address was the least of Eustacie’s 
troubles; she should be only too glad 
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when she got to that, and she was sit- 
ting in Maitre Isaac’s room, trying to 
make him dictate her sentences and ask- 
ing him how to spell every third word, 
when the dinner bell rang, and the whole 
household dropped down from salon, li- 
brary, study, or chamber to the huge 
hall, with its pavement of black and white 
marble, and its long tables, for Madame 
de Quinet was no woman to discard 
wholesome old practices. 

Then, as Eustacie, with Rayonette 
trotting at her side, and Maitre Isaac 
leaning on her arm, slowly made her way 
to that high table where dined Madame 
la Duchesse, her grandsons, the ministers, 
the gentlemen in waiting, and some three 
or four women besides herself, she saw 
that the lower end of the great hall was 
full of silks, cloths, and ribbons heaped 
together; and, passing by the lengthy 
rank of retainers, she received a bow and 
look of recognition from a dark, acute- 
looking visage which she remembered 
to belong to the peddler she had met at 
Charente. 

The Duchess, at the head of her table, 
was not in the best of humors, Her son 
had sent home letters by a courier whom 
he had picked up for himself and she 
never liked nor trusted, and he required 
an immediate reply when she particu- 
larly resented being hurried. It was a 
galimafré, she said; for indeed most 
matters where she was not consulted, 
did become a galimafré with her. More- 
over, under favor of the courier, her por- 
ters had admitted this peddler, and the 
Duchess greatly disliked peddlers, All 
her household stores were bought at 
shops of good repute in Montauban, and 
no one ought to be so improvident as to 
require dealings with these mountebank 
vagabonds, who dangled vanities before 
the eyes of silly girls, and filled their 
heads with Paris fashions, if they did 
not do still worse, and excite them to the 
purchase of cosmetics and love-charms. 

Yet the excitement caused by the ap- 
proach of a peddler was invincible, even 
by Madame la Duchesse. It was inevi- 
table that the crying need of glove, ker- 
chief, needle, or the like, should be dis- 
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covered as soon as he came within ken, 
and once in the hall there was no being 
rid of him except by a flagrant act of 
inhospitality. This time, it was worst 
of all, for M. le Marquis himself must 
needs be the first to spy him, bring him 
in, and be in want of a silver chain for 
his hawk¢ and his brother the Vicomte 
must follow him up with all manner of 
wants inspired by the mere sight of the 
pack, 

Every one with the smallest sum of 
money must buy, every one without in- 
spect and assist in bargaining; and all 
dinner time, eyes, thoughts and words 
were wandering to the gay pile in the 
corner, or reckoning up needs and means. 
The peddler, too, knew what a Calvinist 
household was, and had been extremely 
discreet, producing nothing that could 
reasonably be objected to; and the 
Duchess, seeing that the stream was too 
strong for her, wisely tried to steer her 
bark through it safely instead of directly 
opposing it. 

As soon as grace was over, she called 
her maitre d’hétel, and bade him look 
after that galimafré, and see that none of 
these fools were unreasonably cheated, 
and that there was no attempt at gulling 
the young ones with charms or fortune- 
telling, as well as to conclude the matter 
so as to give no excuse for the Italian 
fellow lingering to sup and sleep. She 
then retired to her cabinet to prepare her 
despatches, which were to include a let- 
ter to Lord Walwyn, Though a nominal 
friendship subsisted between Elizabeth 
and the French court, the Huguenot 
chiefs always maintained a correspond- 
ence with England, and there was little 
danger but that the Duke de Quinet 
would be able to get a letter, sooner or 
later, conveyed to any man of mark, In 
the course of her letter, Madame de 
Quinet found it necessary to refer to 
Eustacie. She rang her little silver 
hand-bell for the little foot-page, who 
usually waited outside her door. He ap- 
peared not. She rang again, and receiv- 
ing no answer, opened her door and 
sallied forth, a wrathful dame, into the 
hall. There, of course, Master Page had 
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been engulfed in the galimafré, and not 
only forming one of the swarm around 
the peddler, but was actually aping 
courtly grimaces as he tried a delicate 
lace ruffle on the hand of a silly little 
smirking maiden, no older than himself! 
But this little episode was, like many 
others, overlooked by Madame de Quinet, 
as her eye fell upon the little figure of 
Rayonette, standing on the table with 
her mother and two or three ladies be- 
sides, coaxing her to open her mouth, 
and show the swollen gums that had of 
late been troubling her, while the peddler 
was evidently expending his blandish- 
ments upon her. 

The maitre d’hétel was the first to per- 
ceive his mistress, and, as he approached, 
received a sharp rebuke from her for al- 
lowing the fellow to produce his quack 
medicines; and, at the same time, she 
desired him to request Madame Espé- 
rance to come to her immediately on busi- 
ness. Eustacie, who always had a certain 
self-willed sense of opposition when the 
Duchess showed herself peremptory to- 
wards her, at first began to make answer 
that she would come as soon as her busi- 
ness was concluded; but the steward 
made a gesture towards the great lady 
sailing up and down as she paced the dais 
in stately impatience. ‘Good fellow,” 
she said, “I will return quickly, and see 
you again, though I am now interrupted. 
Stay there, little one, with good Made- 
moiselle Perrot; mother will soon be 
back.” 

Rayonette, in her tooth-fretfulness, was- 
far from enduring to be forsaken so near 
a strange man, and her cry made it neces- 
sary for Eustacie to take her in arms, and 
carry her to the dais where the Duchess 
was waiting. 

“So!” said the lady, “I suspectedithat 
the fellow was a quack as well as. a 
cheat.” 

“Madame,” said Eustacie, with spirit, 
“he sold me unguents that greatly re- 
lieved my father last spring.” 

“ And because rubbing relieved! an. old‘ 
man’s rheumatics, you would let # vaga- 
bond cheat drug and sicken this poor 
child for what is no ailment at all—andi. 
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the teeth will relieve in a few days. Or, 
if she were feverish, have not we decoc- 
tions brewed from heaven’s own pure 
herbs in the garden, with no unknown 
ingredient?” 

“ Madame,” said Eustacie, ruffling into 
fierceness, ‘you are very good to me; 
but I must keep the management of my 
daughter to myself.” 

The Duchess looked at her from head 
to foot. Perhaps it was with an impulse to 
treat her impertinence as she would have 
done that of a dependent; but the old 
lady never forgot herself: she only shrug- 
ged her shoulders and said, with studied 
politeness, “ When I unfortunately inter- 
rupted your consultation with this emi- 
nent physician, it was to ask you a ques- 
tion regarding this English family. Will 
you dome the honor to enter my cabinet?” 

And whereas no one was looking, the 
-old lady showed her displeasure by usher- 
ing Madame de Ribaumont into her cabi- 
“net like a true noble stranger guest; so 
that Eustacie felt disconcerted. 

The Duchess then began to read aloud 
‘her own letter to Lord Walwyn, pausing 
at every clause, so that Eustacie felt the 
‘delay and discussion growing intermin- 
able, and the Duchess then requested to 
have Madame de Ribaumont’s own letter 
at once, as she wished to inclose it, make 
up her packet, and send it without delay. 
Opening a secret door in her cabinet, she 
showed Eustacie a stair by which she 
might reach Maitre Gardon’s room with- 
out crossing the hall. Hustacie hoped to 
find him there and tell him how intoler- 
able was the Duchess; but, though she 
found him, it was in company with the 
tutor; who was spending an afternoon on 
Plato with him. She could only take up 
her letter, and retreat to Madame’s cabi- 
net, where she had left her child. She 
finished it as best she might, addressed it 
after the herald’s spelling of the title, 
bound it with some of the Duchess's black 
floss silk— wondering meanwhile, but 
little guessing that the peddler knew, 
‘where was the tress that had bound her 
last attempt at correspondence, guessing 
least of all that that tress lay on a heart 
still living and throbbing for her. All 
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this had made her a little forget her haste 
to assert her liberty of action by return- 
ing to the peddler; but, behold, when she 
came back to the hall, it had resumed its 
pristine soberness, and merely a few lin- 
gering figures were to be seen, packing 
up their purchases. 

While she was still looking round in 
dismay, Mademoiselle Perrot came up to 
her and said, “Ah! Madame, you may 
well wonder! Inever saw Maitre Benoit 
there so cross; the poor man did but offer 
to sell little Fanchon the elixir that se- 
cures a good husband, and old Benoit de- 
scended on him like a griffin enraged, 
would scarce give him time to compute 
his charges or pack his wares, but hustled 
him forth like a mere thief! And I miss- 
ed my bargain for that muffler that had so 
taken my fancy. But, Madame, he spoke 
to me apart, and said you were an old 
customer of his, and that rather than the 
little angel should suffer with her teeth, 
which surely threaten convulsions, he 
would leave with you this sovereign 
remedy of sweet syrup—a spoonful to be 
given each night.” 

Eustacie took the little flask. She was 
much inclined to give the syrup by way 
of precaution, as well as to assure herself 
that she was not under the Duchess’s 
dominion; but some strong instinct of the 
truth of the lady’s words that the child 
was safer and healthier undoctored, made 
her resolve at least to defer it until the 
little one showed any perilous symptom. 
And as happily Rayonette only showed 
two little white teeth, and much greater 
good humor, the syrup was nearly for- 
gotten, when, a fortnight after, the Duch- 
ess received a despatch from her son which 
filed her with the utmost indignation. 
The courier had indeed arrived, but the 
packet had proved to be filled with hay 
and waste paper. And upon close ex- 
amination, under the lash, the courier had 
been forced to confess to having allowed 
himself to be overtaken by the peddler, 
and treated by him to a supper at a cab- 
aret. No doubt, while he was afterwards 
asleep, the contents of his packet had been 
abstracted. There had been important 
documents for the Duke besides Eustacie’s 
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letters, and the affair greatly annoyed the 
Duchess, though she had the compensation 
of having been proved perfectly right in 
her prejudice against peddlers, and her dis- 
like of her son's courier. She sent for 
Eustacie to tell her privately of the loss, 
and of course the young mother at once 
turned pale and exclaimed, “The wicked 
one! Ah! what a blessing that I gave 
my little darling none of his dose!” 

“ Hein? You had some from him 
then!” demanded the Duchess with dis- 
pleasure. 

“No, Madame, thanks, thanks to you, 
Oh! I never will be. self-willed and 
naughty again. Forgive me, Madame.” 
And down she dropped on her knee, with 
clasped hands and glistening eyes. 

“Forgive you, silly child, for what?” 
said Madame de Quinet, nearly laughing. 

“Ah! for the angry, passionate thoughts 
Thad! Ah! Madame, I was all but giv- 
ing the stuff to my little angel in very 
spite—and then ” Eustacie’s voice was 
drowned in a passion of tears, and she 
devoured the old lady’s hand with her 
kisses, 

“ Come, come,” said the Duchess, “let 
us be reasonable. A man may be a 
thief, but it does not follow that he is a 
poisoner.” 

“* Nay, that will we see,” cried Eustacie. 
“He was resolved that the little lamb 
should not escape, and he left a flask for 
her with Mademoiselle Perrot. I will 
fetch it, if Madame will give me leave. 
Oh, the great mercy of Heaven that made 
her so well that I gave her none!” 

Madame de Quinet’s analytic powers 
did not go very far, antl would probably 
have decided against the syrup if it had 
been nothing but virgin honey. 
one who fully believed that her dear 
Queen Jeanne had been poisoned with a 
pair of gloves, and she had unlimited 
faith in the powers of evil possessed by 
René of Milan. Of course, she detected 
the presence of a slow poison, whose ef- 
fects would have been attributed to the 
ailment it was meant to cure; and though 
her evidence was insufficient, she prob- 
ably did Ercole no injustice. She de- 
clined testing the compound on any un- 
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fortunate dog or cat, but sealed it up in the 
presence of Gardon, Eustacie, and Mad- 
emoiselle Perrot, to be produced against 
the peddler if ever he should be caught. 

Then she asked Eustacie if there was 
any reason to suspect that he recognized 
lier. Eustacie related the former dealings 
with him, when she had sold him her 
jewels and her hair, but she had no notion 
of his being the same person whom she 
had seen when at Montpipeau. Indeed, 
he had altered his appearance so much 
that he had been only discovered at Nid- 
de-Merle by eyes sharpened by distrust 
of his pretensions to magic arts. 

Madame de Quinet, however, con- 
cluded that Eustacie had been known, or 
else that her jewels had betrayed her, and 
that the man must have been employed 
by her enemies. If it had not been the 
depth of winter, she would have provided 
for the persecuted lady’s immediate trans- 
mission to England; but the storms of 
the Bay of Biscay would have made this 
impossible in the state of French naviga- 
tion, even if Isaac Gardon had been in a 
condition to move; for the first return 
of cold had brought back severe rheuma- 
tic pains, and with them came a short- 
ness of breath, which even the Duchess 
did not know to be the token of heart 
complaint. He was confined to his room, 
and it was kneeling by his bedside that 
Eustacie poured out her thankfulness for 
her child’s preservation, and her own re- 
pentance for the passing fit of self-will 
and petulance. The thought of Rayon- 
ette’s safety seemed absolutely to extin- 
guish the fresh anxiety that had arisen 
since it had become evident that her 
enemies no longer supposed her dead, but 
were probably upon her traces. Some- 
how, danger had become almost a natu- 
ral element to her, and having once ex- 
pressed her firm resolution that nothing 
should separate her from her adopted 
father, to whom indeed her care became 
constantly more necessary, she seemed to 
occupy herself very little with the matter ; 
she nursed him as cheerfully and fondly, 
and played with Rayonette as merrily as 
ever, and left to him and Madame de 
Quinet the grave consultations as to what 
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was to be done for her security, There 
was asort of natural buoyancy about her 
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that never realized a danger till it came, 
and then her spirit was roused to meet it. 


(To be continued.) 


LEISURE 


Tue leisure moments of life are not life's 
happiest moments. We feel best when we 
are doing best; when we are working, not 
resting. Itis in the sweat of his brow, the 
Scripture says, that man eats his bread, and 
the text has more than its mere literal signi- 
fication ; it is in labor that we get the food of 
the soul as well as the food of the body. 
Still, rest is necessary in order that we may 
afterwards work, and the right employment 
of our leisure is an indispensable means of 
future efficiency. In these ‘Leisure Mo- 
ments” of ours we shall try to keep these 
truths in view; we shall hope, however light 
and trivial we may sometimes seem to be, 
that the most strenuous worker will find us a 
help to him, and not a hindrance. If we can 
give him some amusement; if we can beguile 
him with some pleasant fancy, or interest him 
in some new subject, or in any innocent way 
distract his'thoughts from the cares that too 
often engross our whole attention, we shall 
think we have done well, With the help of 
our friends, we expect to succeed in making 
“ Leisure Moments” profitable and pleasaut— 
harmlessly pleasant, and therefore profitable. 


People are talking a good deal about the 
Grecian Bend, and the people are few who 
mention it without condemning it for its gro- 
tesqueness and immodesty. Yet its votaries 
increase in number. As one walks up Broad- 
way—and to walk up that noble thoroughfare 
in this beautiful weather, to look at its crowds 
as they pass, and to feel the stir of life all 
about one, is to enjoy a very great pleasure— 
as one walks along, curiously observing the 
gay scene, he notices half-a-dozen women in 
the singular new posture, for one that he 
saw a month ago. It is to us, we confess, 
repulsive. But we are not able to think so 
badly of the women who adopt the fashion 
as we think of the fashion itself, nor to con- 
demn them quite so unreservedly as do many 
of their censors, Nor, on the other hand, do 
we think it ought to be dismissed from con- 
sideration as a mere frivolity which should be 
let pass. Once, the Scandinavian legends 
say, the god Thor, being on his travels, came 
upon the haunts of the old deities, whom Odin 
had displaced, and it was required of him to 
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prove his prowess by performing various feats. 
To lift a certain coil was one of the tasks set 
before him; but though it seemed small, and 
the might of Thor had never before failed 
him, he was this time compelled, after long 
trial, to confess himsblf defeated. He after- 
wards learned that what looked so small was 
a fold of the immense serpent which is twined 
about the whole earth. Our readers need not 
laugh at our using so big an illustration for a 
thing apparently so small as the Grecian Bend. 
The roots of the thing really go very deep. 
Why, in the face of abuse from all quarters, 
does this absurd fashion—it is only one of a 
thousand absurd fashions—continue to spread 
among women? Simply because it attracts 
attention. And think how much of human 
life consists in the relations of the sexes, and 
how these depend on men’s and women’s at- 
tention being attracted to each other. The 
woman who, contrary to her own good judg- 
ment, throws herself into the ridiculous atti- 
tude, does not stop doing so because the atti- 
tude is held up to ridicule; on the contrary, 
we see that the number of women who make 
such a display of themselves grows greater 
instead of diminishing. While it is a law 
that it shall be one of the chief functions of 
women to be attractive to men, and while it 
is a fact that too many men and too many 
women must rely for their attractiveness on 
superficial and intrinsically worthless quali- 
ties, we need not expect too much effect from 
our good advice to the less sensible of either 
sex. 


Walking up Broadway, and noticing what is 
to be seen there in the way of dress and pos- 
ture—the Grecian Bend is a matter of dress 
quite as much as of posture—we ourselves get 
pretty constant amusement from two rather 
trifling things, which we perhaps ought to 
pass by in dignified gravity. One is the 
walking signboard. He is usually an Irish- 
man, 80 far as we have observed him, and 
generally he is rigged out in a white robe 
highly ornamented with parti-colored ribbons, 
or. in a corslet of oilcloth, adorned with 
numerous devices, which confer upon his 
outside man a very gay—in fact a variegated 
—appearance. We speculate sometimes on 
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what would be the effect of sending home to 
his native island, to his relatives and friends, 
a photographic picture of him in all his 
American grandeur. A sight of his likeness 
ought to swell the tide of immigration 
considerably. Such a life of elegant, not to 
say splendid leisure, as is led, for instance, by 
the gaudy gentleman who every day prome- 
nades carelessly between Broome street and 
Canal, advertising somebody’s hoop-skirt, 
must, one would imagine, seem to our future 
voters, now in Donegal and in parts of the 
former kingdom of Connaught, a highly en- 
viable existence. We are amused likewise— 
and we are just as much ashamed of our 
amusement in this case as in the other—by 
the extraordinary seriousness with which the 
vendors of the new “jumping-jack” toys 
pursue their occupation. Hour after hour, 
whether or not anybody is looking at them, 
they stand by the street-side, making their 
grotesque images squeak and tumble, preserv- 
ing the facial expression of laborious mer- 
chants, or rather of observers, who take a 
deep scientific interest in the examination of 
an intricate mechanical problem. They are 
the most indifferent of traders, and easily, by 
their assumed carelessness, do they make a 
prey of the female heads of families who 
wander over from Jersey. Sure enough, as 
the Frenchman says, some of the ways of 
getting a livelihood that we see practised, by 
men who are perhaps as good as we, if the 
truth were known—some of the ways men 
take to live make us see plainly what value 
is set upon mere living, and ought to make 
us who are more fortunate, prize life more, 
and use it to more purpose. 


The time has come for the appearance of 
the new Almanacs, which now, at this 
decaying season, give us an unwelcome re- 
minder that Kighteen-hundred-and-sixty-nine 
is near at hand, and that one more year of 
our brief span is almost gone. As an unpub- 
lished poet of our acquaintance says: 


“ Another stage onward— 
Another year ; 
Another milestone passed, 
One nearer to the last— 
Another year.” 

It .is always a saddening reflection. Even 
when the time has been well spent, when the 
twelve months have been employed in that 
best service of ourselves—the service of our 
fellow-creatures, which is the service of God— 
we are sorry, and cannot he!p it, that the 
days have irrevocably passed away. 
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“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind?” 
And the feeling is, in a degree, the same when 
we bid good-by to ove year, that it is when 
we bid good-by to all the years of life. So 
much of our period of probation has expired : 
we are so much nearer the untried future. 
The coming of the Almanacs, then, just as 
the autumn leaves begin to flutter to the 
ground, naturally gives rise to pensive and 
melancholy thought: one thinks of past 
years, of time’s flight, of the misuse of time. 
From such reflections, which doubtless have 
in them something of selfishness and unpro- 
fitableness, we find an escape in the considera- 
tion of the pages themselves, which excite 
the despondent and sorrowful mood. It is 
hardly possible to look intelligently at the 
beautiful calendars which have just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and the 
Appletons, and not forget one’s individual and 
private grief, in a feeling of gratification at 
the progress of the race in the culture and 
enlightenment which are the mother of all 
good. Weno longer have astrological pre- 
dictions of wars and seditions and the deaths 
of princes, portended by the blazing of comets 
or the aspects of the stars. The poet sings 
to us instead, or the naturalist instructs us, 
or the story-teller amuses us, or the politician 
provides us with statistics, It is only our 
tables of election returns that now, in our 
almanac literature of to-day, portend the doom 
of royal personages and the fall of kingdoms. 
The “ Tribune Almanac,” and the ‘“ World Al- 
manae,” which tell usin what way the millions 
of freemen have decided questions of govern- 
ment—these are really more ominous to mon- 
archs than the vaticinations of any of the old 
astrologers ever were. We are told less about 
the weather than our ancestral almanac-readers 
were; there is less advice to us “ to look out 
for high winds about this time,” or to “now 
expect frequent showers;” but the artist, the 
poet, and the romancer combine to create for 
us a sky always sunny, and an earth ever 
fair. If we look at time's calendars of our 
day, or if we look at our time itself, it is still 
true that these latter days are not worse, but 
better than the former; and this surely should 
partly reconcile us to the flight of time, even 
though, flying, it bears us away with it. 

While we are talking of almanacs, where, 
we wonder, are the comic almanacs which 
flooded the country a score of years ago? 
Nothing is seen of them nowadays, we be- 
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lieve. The youth of this generation is igno- 
rant of the Davy Crockett, whom the youth 
of the last “rising generation "—to use a bad 
phrase—knew so familiarly. There is now 
no annual teacher to instruct him as to the 
habits of the “ bar;” to relate to him aston- 
ishing adventures with the “ painter” and 
the “red-skins;”, to make him acquainted 
with “gouging” and “knifeing.” We do 
not know that we regret the loss. It was 
bad rubbish, and it is a good riddance. We 
certainly are a far more sensible andless vul- 
gar people to-day than we were in the days of 
Tippecanoe and Tyler, when—to confess the 
truth—a natural-born caricature painter, 
like Mr. Dickens, was perhaps not the very 
worst person in the world to be called in to 
describe us as we were; especially as such 
of us were, who, like the Hon. Mr. Crockett, 
lived some considerable distance to the 
Sout hand West of civilization and good 
manners. 


The latest nine-days’ wonder, Planchette, 
is, we fancy, losing very much of its attrac- 
tiveness. We hear a good deal less about it 
than formerly. But certainly its attractive- 
ness was a wondertul thing while it lasted. 
It almost seemed as if one-half of the Ameri- 
can people—the feminine half mainly—had 
relapsed into regular idol worship; and the 
folly of many women and men of this nine- 
teenth century might have almost justifieda 
pessimist in indulging himself in very gloomy 
reflections on the essential heathenism, 
which, as such philosophers like to believe, 
underlies our modern civilization, although 
we boast of the distance that there is be- 
tween ourselves and the pagans of old days. 
Some of the stories that are told of Plan- 
chette are almost incredible. They remind 
one of the Scripture which so vividly de- 
scribes a man as taking a stick of wood and 
fashioning for himself a stupid god. ‘The 
Little Plank seems to have been considered 
as something not much less than divine by 
some of those who have been in the habit of 
consulting its oracles. It is no wonder that 
ministers have preached against “ Plan- 
chette,” and writien against it earnestly and 
severely, when large numbers of intelligent 
people have actually endowed it with a mind 
and with spiritual existence. We have heard 
of a mother anda daughter who, after having 
devoutly listened to their fetish during the 
evening, put it away in its box and placed it 
on a table in the chamber which they occu- 
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pied together. A noise being heard in the 
course of the night, and apparently proceed- 
ing from the neighborhood of the table on 
which the box was lying, the mother says, 
“T do believe that’s Planchette,”—" What do 
you suppose it makes that noise for?” the 
daughter asks. ‘Do you imagine it doesn’t 
like to be shut up in the box? ”—*“ Per- 
haps that’s it,” the mother answers; “ per- 
haps you’d better get up and take it out.” 
This the daughter did, in all honesty, and, 
so far as we can tell, with a firm belief that 
she was in some way propitiating some pow- 
erful, or at all events, some intelligent crea- 
ture of supernatural character. On another 
occasion, a thing which is, if possible, even 
more ridiculous, happened in the case of this 
same particular Planchette. It was in opera- 
tion under one of the ladies’ hands, when all 
of a sudden it wrote out an urgent request 
for brandy. ‘Why. how do you suppose 
brandy can affect it?” the other devotee in- 
quires. “Oh, through its pores, I suppose ; 
through the pores of the wood,” was the 
reply, and the decanter was brought, and 
the liquor duly rubbed in. ‘“ Why do you 
speak to her in that way?” says one young 
person of our acquaintance to another, who 
was disposed to be a little peremptory, and 
hardly respectful enough. “ Don’t you know, 
if you offend her she will do nothing at all? 
You ought to say, softly, ‘Now, Planchette, 
please ;’ but if you say, ‘Come now, Plan- 
chette, begin,’—that way—she will never do 
any thing.” Then there was some conrcilia- 
tory conversation, and by-and-by there was 
some writing by Planchette. It seemed to 
us to embody no thoughts or sentiments of 
any more value than our young friends might 
have written down with any lead pencil, 
without the intervention of any heart-shaped 
piece of wood, mounted on three wheels. 
Of course there is something occult, as yet, 
in the phenomena which our fashionable toy 
presents to us. It is quite as remarkable 
as the tipping tables, which we used to hear 
s0 much about a few years ago, and which 
we hear so little about now. In fact, the 
phenomena are the same in both cases; and 
although scientific men cannot yet fully ex- 
plain them, what can be more absurd than 
to attribute them, in either case, to the labors 
of disembodied men? The public have cer- 
tainly profited somewhat by the discussion 
concerning these matters which sprang up 
twenty years ago, when spiritualism or spir- 
itism first came into vogue. That affair at 
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once assumed all the dimensions of a great 
popular religious delusion, and it was several 
years before reasonable argumentation and 
examination, and long experience of the utter 
silliness and worthlessness of the so-called 
“revelations,” could effectually dispose of the 
folly. But Planchette has not turned very 
many heads for any very long time; we never 
shall see the Planchetters demanding rank 
as a religious sect, as the Table-tippers have 
done; nor ever see the biis of wood erected 
into so portentous a “ wobbly-gobbly,” as ‘he 
tables became in the eyes of too many of tiie 
more superstitious and foolish of our coun- 
trymen. 


We are not intending that our Leisure 
Moments shall be much occupied by politics. 
Politics are a more serious affair than that 
would indicate. We have no readers who 
ought not to do some of their hardest and 
most conscientious thinking in making up 
their minds how they will cast their votes, 
and how they will use their influence over 
others. For when a vote is cast—the thing 
cannot be too often said, for it is too often 
lost sight of—the man who puts it into the 
ballot-box is not simply governing himself, 
as we are apt to say—-is not simply “ enjoy- 
ing the right of self-government ”--he is al- 
so to acertain extent governing other people, 
and his responsibility is the graver. Buta 
passing thought may well enough be given 
to some of the lighter phases of this preseni 
canvass. The absolutely enormous amount 
of public speaking done by the one side and 
the other is something not elsewhere known. 
England is the only other country where 
anything of the same kind is seen; and there, 
whatever the case may be by and by, when 
Englishmen govern themselves instead of 
letting other Englishmen govern them, the 
hustings is not now anything like an equiva- 
lent for the stump. The candidates for Par- 
liament make a speech or two, and so do 
the gentlemen who introduce them; and 
the members occasionally meet their con- 
stituents. But here among us, eloquence is 
poured out not in streams merely, but the 
reign of ‘“talkee-talkee” amounts to a 
deluge. Since August last, thousands on 
thousands of speeches have been made to 
the free and independent electors, and we 
dare say, if the two national committees 
were to present their accounts publicly for 
audit, we should learn that many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, not to say millions, 
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have been spent to bring audiences before 
speakers and speakers before audiences, 
The Republicans send orators to every vil- 
lage in Maine; and as soon as they have 
carried that election, the chairman of their 
national committee proceeds to Pennsyl- 
vania, and all that State, as large as some 
European kingdoms, is traversed up and 
down, and over and across, by hundreds of 
“stumpers,” who, amid much applause, 
prove conclusively that Grant must be elect- 
ed. Just before them, or just after them, 
come an equally numerous multitude of 
equally “distinguished speakers,” who laugh 
Grant to scorn, and prove conclusively that 
if anything is more certain than desirable it 
is the election of Seymour and Blair. Noth- 
ing could be better than this. It is the 
political education of the people. Every 
mass meeting, every torchlight procession, 
is a guarantee of the safety of republican 
institutions, and a stroke struck in behalf of 
“government for the people by the people.” 
As Mr. Van Cott said’ in Brooklyn the other 
evening, to his Democratic friends: “ All we 
want is a fair fight; and you want a fair 
fight as much as we do.” No doubt there are 
plenty of idle words spoken on these occa- 
sions; and we fear there never were a thou- 
sand speeches made yet, since Satan was 
eloquent in Eden, that did not contain more 
or less falsifying of fact; and we admit 
that our British relations—especially our 
North British relations, who are so particu- 
larly English up in Scotland—might con- 
demn us in Blackwood’s for many of our 
figures of speech and for much “ pandering 
to the masses.” But, on the whole, why 
may we not be justly proud of the way iu 
which we get together and talk over our 
political affairs? Another feature of our 
political campaigns which strikes amazement 
into foreigners, is the extent to which we 
use symbolism in the conduct of the canvass. 
The log cabins we used to build in the days 
of Harrison; the rails we used to split and 
carry when we were electing Lincoln; the 
Tanners’ clubs that we organize during the 
present contest, fill Englishmen with aston- 
ishment; and how a Frenchman would be 
affected by them only his own energetic 
language of the eyes, and face, and hands, 
and shoulders could express. We can afford 
to smile at our foreign friends’ amaze- 
ment as regards these things. When they 
have the same work to do, and have to do it 
with the same instruments, they will use 





the same means which they now laugh at us 
for employing. It will not be many years 
before there will be as much kerosene burnt, 
and as many rockets let off, and as much 
procession-marching done, in the choosing of 
dignified members of Parliament, as we bern 
and let off and do inthe choosing of members 
of our undignified Congress. They are com- 
ing to it. There is one thing, though, which 
we do and which they do, which it is proper 
that we and they should work against with 
all our might. How long can popular gov- 
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ernment last, how long ought it to last, if 
Tories and Liberals buy and sell voters like 
sheep in London and Yarmouth, and if Re- 
publicans and Democrats buy and sell votes 
in Indianapolis and Philadelphia? In bis 
leisure moments and in all his moments, the 
duty of an honest man, of either country 
and of either party, is very plain as regards 
this matter; and it is a duty which, we fear, 
calls every day more and more imperatively 
for energetic and fearless performance. 
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Lonpon, September 26. 

“Smapows clouds, and darkness” still rest 
on the literary future of the year. The 
approaching election, and the preparations 
necessary for the working of the new system 
introduced by the late reform bill, are occupy- 
ing most of the attention of the people, and 
few important enterprises will see the light 
until the status of the present government 
has been decided by the political complexion 
of the next Parliament. 

The Milton controversy has quieted since 
the means of forming a judgment were placed 
in the hands of all by the publication of 
Mr. Morley’s elegant little volume, The King 
and the Commons, which has met with a 
large and rapid sale. So much acute criti- 
eism and interesting information respecting 
the poetical literature of the Carolinian period 
was elicited by the discussion, that there 
was a talk of collecting into a volume all 
the letters that appeared in the periodicals 
during the controversy. Mr. Bolton Corney, 
one of the living authorities of greatest 
weight on such subjects, is strong for claim- 
ing the authorship of the poem for Jasper 
Mayne, a poet and dramatist of the period, 
and has reprinted in Notes and Queries seve- 
ral poems by him, to test the probability of 
the assumption. 

That unique volume, so brimful of amuse- 
ment, with its quaint cuts and fac-similes, 
The Caricature History of the Georges, has 
been a great success ; so much so that a con- 
tinuation to the present time will be under- 
taken by the author, Mr. Thomas Wright. 
It will necessarily occupy some time, from 
the difficulty of meeting with those curious 
contemporary records—the caricatures and 
squibbs of the day—that abound at the 
period when no one wants them, though a 


short lapse of time renders them absolutely 
unfindable. It is only recently that public 
institutions have thought of preserving this 
class of productions. The British Museum 
has lately made the acquisition of one of the 
largest collections of the kind, formed by Mr. 
Hawkins, and comprising 7,000 caricature 
prints, rare humorous etchings, ete., from 
the earliest date to the time of Hogarth. 
Bunbury, and Gilray. The law that governs 
the supply or preservation of fugitive literary 
productions is one of the things that no one 
can understand. At this moment it is ¢er- 
tain that the tracts, pamphlets, broadsides, 
etc., of the time of the Commonwealth and 
Charles II. are more plenty and more readily 
to be procured than those of the Regency, 
only forty or fifty years ago. Undoubtedly 
many valuable materials for history are iost 
for want of their value being appreciated at 
the moment. Those who are fortunate 
enough to secure a large paper copy of the 
Caricature History of the Georges, of which 
one hundred only were printed, may congrat- 
ulate themselves on the possession of a hand- 
some, and what Dr. Dibdin would call a 
“comforting” volume, that is cértain to 
increase in value. The publisher of the 
work, Mr. J. C. Hotten, whose tact in getting 
up books is becoming a recognized fact, has 
several novelties in preparation. One is a 
reprint of the first English translation of 
Grimm's German Popular Stories, with fac- 
similes of the etchings by George Cruik- 
shank, prefaced by an introduction from 
the pen of Mr. Ruskin, whose criticism first 
pointed out the merits of these remarkable 
works of art, which has had the effect 
of rendering the work that contained them 
one of the scarcest books of modern times. 
Another new book will be an elegant com- 
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pact edition of that old favorite, Dr. Syn- 
taw,— the three Tours complete in one 
volume, with all the original humorous 
plates by Rowlandson, reproduced in co- 
lors. 

To turn to a graver subject, the new edi- 
tion of Dr. Newman’s Sermons is meeting 
with great, and, for a work of the kind, 
almost unexampled success. Testimonies of 
the effect of these discourses when first deliv- 
ered, called out by their reappearance, might 
easily be multiplied» A very interesting one 
has just been given by Mr. J. M. Capes, in a 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette on the subject 
of University Education, treating of the influ- 
ences affecting the undergraduates, apart 
from the ordinary collegiate instruction at 
Oxford, twenty-five years ago. He enumer- 
ates them as, The Social Parties of the Stu- 
dents—The Union Debating Society—and 
The Sermons of the Rev. J. H. Newman. 
Of the latter he says :—‘ They are an unde- 
niable model of style in writing of the most 
faultless kind. As addresses to a cultured 
audience of University students and tutors, 
they are without a rival. However feeble 
might be the efforts of college authorities to 
combine the cultivation of the English lan- 
guage and literature with that of Greece and 
Rome, from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, every 
Sunday, a professor stood up and taught his 
generation how pure, how forcible, and how 
brilliant a thing is the English language 
when employed by a man who knows how 
to use it.” 

The impression of the Percy Manuscript of 
the English Ballad Poetry, mentioned in a 
former Letter, is all disposed of except a few 
copies of the largest size, the Ten-guinea 
Edition, in quarto, which are raised to Fif- 
teen guineas each. The price of the book 
is now quite arbitrary, and it will undoubt- 
edly go up to a “ high figure.” The love of 
old English literature is a feeling shared by 
the mother country and the United States. 
It is scarcely wide enough to make enterpri- 
ses connected with it profitable in the first 
instance, but is deep and steady enough 
gradually to absorb all works of the kind, 
causing them finally to appear in the cate- 
gory of ‘“‘ scarce books.” A good example of 
this (recalled by the work just mentioned) 
is the set of publications of the “Percy 
Society,” that was to be procured two or 
three years since for about eight or ten 
guineas, but is now worth at least Thirty 
guineas. 
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Mr. J. Russell Smith will shortly continue 
his “ Library of Old Authors,” by the publi- 
cation, in three volumes, of The Diaries and 
Remains of Thomas Hearne, the famous lite- 
rary antiquarian, Who was indefatigable in 
digging and delving among the remains of 
the past, and to whose exertions is owing the 
preservation of so many valuable old Eng- 
lish chronicles, &c. Hearne’s Diaries were 
originally edited by Dr. Bliss, of Oxford, the 
librarian of the Bodleian, where the originals 
are preserved in two volumes octavo, but as 
one hundred and fifty only were printed, the 
work was very little known. Few books 
exhibit so much of the literary history of the 
last century, colored, of course, by the prepos- 
sessions of the writer. ‘Tom Hearne” was 
a stanch Jacobite, and never bestows a good 
word on the adherents of “the new family ” 
who (to his eyes) had intruded themselves 
on the throne. Mr. Hooper, the editor of 
Chapman’s Translation of Homer’s J/iad 
and Odyssey, is preparing an edition of the 
Poems and Dramatic Works of that writer, 
which have never yet been collected. A 
new edition of Brande’s Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain is also understood to be in 
preparation, by Mr. Carew Hazlitt, to be 
brought out by the same publisher, Mr. 
Smith. An elegant and complete reimpres- 
sion of Massinger’s Plays, in one volume, post 
8vo, edited by Colonel Cunningham, may also 
be mentioned, 

The scanty musical literature of England 
will receive some important additions during 
the next publishing season by the appearance 
of Von Hellborn’s Life of Franz Schubert, 
translated by Arthur Duke Coleridge; Polko’s 
Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
an artistic and social biography, translated by 
Lady Wallace; and Studies of the Music of 
many Nations, by Henry F. Chorley, the vet- 
eran musical critic of the Atheneum, who is 
also collecting for publication his Notes on Con- 
cert Music in England during the past half Cen- 
tury,—a companion to his Opera Reminiscen- 
ces of Thirty Years. A book much wanted 
for some years past is now promised for Jan- 
uary next; it is a thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected edition of McCulloch's Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. Con- 
trary to the usual English practice, the former 
edition of this work was stereotyped, but to 
insure a thorough revision and recasting of 
the whole matter, brought down to the pres- 
ent time, the plates have been destroyed, and 
an entirely new set will be cast. Mr, Tho- 
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rold Rogers, late Professor of Political Econ- 
omy at Oxford, and Mr. Buckride, of the Board 
of Trade, are the editors. As trade and com- 
merce are becoming more and more a science, 
the literature of the subject is increasing in 
value; and several important books on its 
various ramifications have lately appeared or 
are announced, as: Mr. Ernest Seyd’s ex- 
haustive T'reatise on Bullion and Foreign Ex- 
changes; Mr. Tate’s Modern Cambist; Mr. 
Walford’s Jnswrance Manual; Mr. Manly Hop- 
kins’s Zreatise on Average, and Mr. Macleod’s 
Elements of Banking, &c. 

Illustrated books for the usual Christmas 
demand will be the prominent objects of trade 
for the next three months, and are now in 
various stages of preparation. The materials 
employed show the changes in popular taste, 
and the effect of modern processes as applied 
to the multiplication of art subjects. Steel 
engraving has become virtually a thing of the 
past, and even wood engraving appears to 
lose ground year by year. The vast recent 
improvements in photography and in color 
printing have caused them to be the favorite 
media employed in the production of embel- 
lished books. One of the most béautiful 
Christmas books of the current year will be 
an illustrated edition in quarto of the peren- 
nial favorite, Gray’s Elegy ina Country Church- 
yard, A peculiar attraction will be posses- 
sed by this work from its containing, in ad- 
dition to the sixteen beautiful colored draw- 
ings which adorn it, from the pencils of the 
most eminent artists, a photo-zincographic re- 
production, not copy, of the original manu- 
seript, in the poet's well-known exquisitely 
neat handwriting, of the “ Elegy ” on a single 
sheet of letter-paper, which brought at auc- 
tion a few years since £135. This will be 
published in America by Messrs, SCRIBNER, 
WeELForD & Co., who will also issue a work 
of novel character, 7'he Nobility of Life, its 
Graces and Virtues, each quality being illus- 
trated by a colored drawing, exhibiting the 
very perfection of the art. The chief wood- 
cut book of the season will be Tom Brown’s 
School Days at Rugby, which has been some 
time in preparation. The drawings are by 
Arthur Hughes, and being photographed on 
the wood blocks, the engravings form fac- 
similes of the identical touches, etc., of the 
artist. Of books illustrated by photography, 
a leading one is The Great Works of Raphael, 
second series, in continuation of the volume 
already extensively popular last year, and re- 
produciug works of the great painter of equal 


excellence, with essays on his Life and Genius 
by Lanzi and Quatremere De Qui:.cey. An- 
other, also illustrative of early Italian Art, is 
Christ and His Twelve Disciples, a series of 
photographs from the original crayon draw- 
ings by Leonardo da Vinci, of exquisite deli- 
cacy, edited, with a history of each Disciple, 
by Dean Alford. Several other volumes em- 
bellished by the photographic process may be 
looked for, of which particulars will shortly be 
given, including an interesting book for the 
Biblical student, The Seven Churches of Asia, 
illustrated by photographic views of their 
present condition, accompanied by appro- 
priate letter-press. 

Among the books of the past month are 
The Speeches of John Bright, M. P., on Ques- 
tions of Public Policy, edited by J. Thorold 
Rogers, two vols. 8vo, - Independently of 
their political value and significance, and con- 
sidered merely as a collection of oratorical 


studies, these volumes deserve to be carefully - 


weighed, and are sure to meet with attention 
in America, where Mr. Bright’s conduct has 
won him hosts of friends. The Bad English 
of Lindley Murray and other Writers on the 
Language contains some acute philological 
criticism, by the writer of the popular book, 
The Dean's English. Mr. Moon, the author in 
question, is a London tradesman, who keeps 
a well-known shop for hosiery and similar 
goods. The temerity shown by his attacking 
a man in the dignified position of Dean Alford 
is something remarkable in England, and still 
more the success with which he has “ held his 
own” in controversy with the Dean. His 
peculiar weakness is the belief that he is a 
poet, and if he had not printed an epic on the 
subject of Elijah, he might have passed for a 
shrewd, sensible man. The making of pro- 
verbs seems a lost art since the days of Dr. 
Franklin; so every one will recognize the in- 
terest of a handsome little volume, The Pro- 
verbs of Scotland, with explanatory notes and 
a glossary, by Alexander Hislop. It forms, 
we believe, the largest collection of Scottish 
proverbial lore that has as yet appeared, 
proving that the sister kingdom is among 
nations second only to Spain in the possession 
of a store of those “rich drops distilled from 
the wisdom of ages,” as they have been called. 
Of historical works, the completion of Mr. 
Crowe’s History of France, from the earliest 
period to the proclamation of Napoleon IIT., 
1852, gives the English and American reader 
for the first time the opportunity of euriching 
his library with a complete, authoritative and 
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satisfactory history, in a moderate compass, of 
the French Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
It is curious that the vacuity occasioned by 
the want of such a work should not have 
been previously supplied. Mr. Crowe, by 
whom it is now accomplished, was a literary 
man of some eminence, who passed the latter 
part of his life in France, and enjoyed unusual 
facilities in the composition of his work, from 
access to the stores of public libraries, archives, 
ete., not hitherto used as materials by any 
English historian. The complete work forms 
five handsome library volumes. A current 
seems setting in in favor of small books. 
Messrs. Low & Co.'s elegant ‘‘ Bayard Series” 
has perhaps had some influence on this point; 
their last issue, Zhe King and the Commons, 
has been already mentioned. It will be fol- 
lowed by The Words of Wellington, a com- 
panion to Napoleon's Table- Talk, selected from 
his dispatches, correspondences, etc., Dr, 
Johnson’s Rasselas, Horace Walpole’s Casile 
of Otranto, and other works whose names are 
familiar to all, but which, from accidents of 
publication, are for the moment often inac- 
cessible in a handy and commodious form. 
A series in a partially similar style, Bradbury 
& Evans’ ‘‘ Handy Volume Books,” has made 
a lucky selection in issuing Mr, Burnard’s 
lively jeua d’esprits from Punch, — Happy 
Thoughts. Few modern books have been 
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LANGE'S COMMENTARY, * 

In this age of teeming activity in biblical 
research aud commentarios the question is 
frequently asked: What commentary shall I 
get which upon the whole will best answer 
the wants of the student of the word of God, 
and give him most instruction and help for the 
pulpit and the lecture-room? From a long 
and familiar acquaintance with Olshausen, 
Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Wordsworth, and 
other commentators, ancient and modern, 
Greek, Latin, German and English, we do 
not hesitate to recommend Lange’s Commen- 
tary, now in the course of publication in 
Europe and America, as, upon the whole, by 





t A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures; critical, 
doctrinal, and homiletical, with special reference to 
ministers and students. By John Peter Lange, D,D., 
in connection with a number of eminent Europoan 
divines. ‘{'ranslated from the German, and edited, 
with additions, by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection 
with American divines of various evangelical denom- 
inations. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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more generally praised by the press, A little 
volume of the same size, but of far more 
elegant execution and embellishments, Jnfe- 
licia, by Adah Menken, dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, has awakened an interest almost 
painful in its nature, from the deep and 
unaffected pathos that marks every line of the 
poems, enhanced by its appearance almost at 
the very hour of the authoress’s burial. As 
a tacit protest against hasty and uncharitable 
judgments, its effect will not be lost on the 
world. Ofbooks that have appeared in por- 
tions at intervals, we are promised this autumn 
the completion of Professor Owen’s great 
work on The Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals, by the issue 
of the third and last volume, and also of 
Baron Bunsen’s God in History, volume third 
and last. Libraries that do not possess Bun- 
sen’s colossal work on Ancient Egypt should 
hasten to secure it. It is no longer supplied 
in separate volumes, volume second being 
nearly out of print, and as there is almost a 
moral certainty that it will not be reprinted, 
it is sure to become a scarce aud highly-priced 
book. Mr, Spedding’s Life and Letters of 
Lord Bacon will also advance by the publica- 
tion of volumes third and fourth, and Professor 
Ewald’s History of Israel by the translation 
of the second volume, extending to the time 
of the Prophet Samuel. 
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far the most satisfactory and useful work of 
the kind, Every commentary has its own 
excelleucies, but none is or professes to be so 
full and complete in its method and plan, and 
so well adapted for practical use, and none com- 
bines such a variety of taleut and such a vast 
amount of labor engaged in its production. 

We shall point out the reasons which have 
brought us to this conclusion. 

1. The plan of Lange’s Commentary is the 
most comprehensive of any ancient. or modern 
commentary. It is not grammatical and criti- 
cal only, like the admirable works of De 
Wette, Meyer, Alford and Kllicott, nor doctri- 
nal only, nor practical only, like most of the 
patristic and the older English commentaries, 
but it combines all the departments of exe- 
gesis. 

It contains first, the English version of the 
Bible, with ample revisions, included in brack- 
ets; secondly, textual notes, with the various 
readings digested for more general use; 
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thirdly, exegetical and critical explanations 
of all the difficulties of the text, embodying 
the results of the latest investigations; fourth- 
ly, doctrinal and ethical thoughts, suggested 
by the text; fifth, practical and homiletical 
hints for the application of the text to the 
heart and conscience, with choice extracts 
from the best ascetic writers and sermonizers, 
ancient and modern, showing that the Bible 


is like a jewel, casting its lustre in every 
direction. 

It is impossible for the mujority of ministers 
and lay students of the Bible to procure more 
than one complete commentary on the entire 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
But they can rather afford to do without all 
other commentaries than without Lange, who 
gives them a rich thesaurus, and answers the 
purpose of an exegetical cyclopedia of Scrip- 
ture kuowledge under all its aspects. If any 
fault can be found with this work, it is that it 
contains an excess of riches, an embarras de 
richess, as the French would say. 

2. Lange’s Commentary is not the work of 
a single mind, but of from twenty to thirty of 
the ablest evangelical divines and pulpit ora- 
tors of Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, 
and presents thus the combined results of the 
best exegetical learning of the continent of 
Europe. Lange is simply the organizer and 
leader of the gigantic enterprise, and allows 
each co-laborer full liberty within the general 
plan, as he expects him also to shoulder the 
whole literary responsibility of his part of the 
work. He is a man of rare genius and amaz- 
ing working capacity, and has so far been 
very happy in the selection of his co-workers. 
Personally he is one of the purest and noblest 
characters among the divines of the present 
age. Among his co-workers there is a great 
diversity of talent, with essential unity of 
spirit. No such combination of force has ever 
been brought together on a single theological 
work, except on Herzog’s Theological Cyclo- 
pedia, which is likewise an inestimable the- 
saurus of the German theological learning of 
the nineteenth century. 

In the American edition an equal number 
of scholars are already, or will be, engaged in 
the prosecution of the work, representing all 
the leading Protestant denominations—men 
well known for their learning and piety 
throughout ‘the country, such as Profs, Drs. 
Shedd, Lillie, Green, Hitchcock, Aiken, Poor, 
Wing, Ellicott, Gosman, and Yeomans, of the 
Presbyterian; Washburn, Mombert, Steen- 
stra and Harwood, of the Episcopal; Ken- 
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drick, Hackett and Bliss, of the Baptist; 
Hurst and Wells, of the Methodist; Schiffer, 
of the Evangelical Lutheran; Tayler Lewis, 
and M. B. Riddle, of the Dutch Reformed; 
Day, Starbuck, and others, of the Congrega- 
tional church. The general editor is Dr. 
Schaff, who is pre-eminently qualified by 
scholarship and rare gifts, to direct, unify, and 
subsidize the labors of these scholars, and 
whose wise and energetic influence is felt in 
every part of the work. Not only do the editors 
aim to give a faithful translation into idio- 
matic English, but also to make hberal addi- 
tious in brackets from the best English com- 
mentators and from their independent re- 
search. Most of them have thus far very 
materially enlarged and enriched the original 
work, and given it an Anglo-German charac- 
ter. The labor which some of the translators 
have bestowed upon the textual and critical 
department is far greater than is generally 
known, and their additions are in the highest 
degree creditable to American scholarship. 
Let any impartial and competent judge take 
up for instance the volume of Genesis, or Co- 
rinthians, or Acts, and compare them with the 
original, and we are sure that he will not 
charge us with exaggeration. In fact, the 
American Lange may be called a National 
American Commentary, as far as this term 
can be applied to any theological work. 

8. Lange’s Commentary is thoroughly or- 
thodox, and yet liberal and undenomina- 
tional or unsectarian, as may be inferred from 
the character and ecclesiastical connections of 
the various writers combined in its produc- 
tion. We may justly call it evangelical 
catholic in aim and spirit, It represents the 
exegetical consensus of all the Protestant 
churches in Europe and America. This alone 
is of inestimable value, and truly refreshing 
and encouraging in its effect. It proves that, 
in all the great doctrines of the Bible, there is, 
after all, far more harmony than discord among 
Christians of all denominations, when we go 
to the fountain head of their creeds—the com- 
mon infallible rule of faith and practice, 

4. Of all learned or critical commentaries, 
Lange’s has least of the pedantry and show 
of learning, and is most accessible to the lay 
student of the Scriptures, who is destitute of a 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and yet de- 
sires to go beyond the almost necessarily su- 
perficial comments of professedly and exclu- 
sively popular commentaries, De Wette, 
Meyer, and Alford are only intended for, and 
intelligible to the reader of the Greek Testa- 
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ment, and hence full of Greek and Latin. 
Lange substitutes the plain English wherever 
it can be done, without weakening the force 
of the exegesis. It contains indeed much, 
especially in the textual notes, that is valu- 
able and fully intelligible only to those who 
are familiar with the original languages of the 
Bible. But the different departments are kept 
distinct, and the reader who does not under- 
stand or care for the one, can pass to the 
other. The doctrinal and homiletical depart- 
ments, as well as the greater part of the exe- 
getical notes, are accessible to every intelli- 
gent Sunday-school teacher, and we have 
heard many laymen say that they can get more 
out of Lange than any other commentary they 
knew. 

6. Lange is the cheapest commentary for 
its size. The volume on Genesis, for instance, 
which, like all the rest, retails for $5, would 
easily make four er five volumes of ordinary 
size in larger type. There is an immense 
amountof matter packed together in the non- 
pareil type of the textual notes and footnotes, 
The cost of getting up this work and carrying 
it through the press, is so great, that many 
editions must be sold before the stereotype 
plates can be paid. 

7. The success of the German and Ameri- 
can edition of Lange thus far fully sustains 
the high estimate which we have put upon 
it. In Germany, as in England, commen- 
taries and other works of living and growing 
authors are never stereotyped, but kept open 
for constant improvements. But of Lange, 
unusually large editions of five thousand copies 
are published, and yet most of the volumes 
have already passed through two or three edi- 
tions before the half of the entire work is 
finished. The American edition is stereo- 
typed, with the hope, however, of gradually 
removing its errors and imperfections and 
making the more essential improvements ; 
and we are informed, that of the first volume, 
on Matthew, eight editions of one thousand 
copies each (except the first, which was smaller) 
have been disposed of since its first publica- 
tion, in the autumn of 1864, among all denom- 
inations and parts of the country. The other 
volumes sell equally well in proportion. This 
is probably without a precedent in the history 
of commentaries, if we except that of Barnes, 
which, in view of its popular character and 
adaptation for Sunday-schools, hardly presents 
a fair comparison. 

And not only in America has Lange taken 
such hold upon the public, which increases 
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with every new volume, but in England also 
it is beginning to attract deserved attention. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, has given up his edition, 
and imported a thousand copies of Genesis, 
and expects to order all the other volumes of 
the American edition. The time when Sid- 
ney Smith could sneeringly ask, Who reads 
an American Book? has happily passed. We 
would not be surprised if the American en- 
larged translation of this magnum opus of 
Lange and his co-workers would become at 
no distant day the favorite commentary of 
Great Britain, as it already may be said to be 
the favorite commentary of ministers and stu- 
dents in Germany and the United States, 

A work of such vast combination of force 
on both sides of the Atlantic, of such gigantic 
labor and such signal merit, is not likely to be 
superseded for two or three generations. 

Thus far there have been issued of the 
American edition the following volumes of this 
Commentary: Genesis (1), Matthew (1), Mark 
and Luke (1), Acts (1), Corinthians (1), Thes- 
salonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon and He- 
brews (1), the Epistles of James, Peter, Jobn 
and Jude (1). Four more volumes will com- 
plete the New Testament portion of the Com- 
mentary, as follows: John (1), Romans (1), 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and Colos- 
sians (1), and Revelation (1). Each of them 
is well advanced, but it will be several months 
before any of them can be published. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is fast 
superseding the older dictionaries. The larger 
work, in three volumes, is republished by Hurd 
& Houghton, edited by Dr. Hackett and Mr. 
Ezra Abbot, both of whom are admirably 
fitted for this task. Thirteen numbers (pp. 
1456) of this edition have already been 
issued, This reprint is so carefully prepared 
that it must, in this country, take the place of 
the English work, being superior to it in re- 
spect of minute accuracy, in the fulness of 
its literary references, and in its special adapta- 
tion to the wants of our ministers and literary 
men, 

Of this large work there are two abridg- 
ments in England, also reproduced in this 
country. But the abridgment edited by the 
Rev. Samuel W. Barnum, and published by 


2 A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, mainly 
abridged from Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, edited by Rev. Samuel W. Barnum, illus- 
trated with five hundred maps and engravings. D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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the Appletons, is a much better work than 
either of these. It has been prepared with 
great care, and on definite principles, with 
considerable additions from other sources. 
Mr. Barnum is a conscientious and accurate 
scholar, used to this kind of work, which 
saves as much labor to others as is expended 
on itself. He has made it a better propor- 
tioned book in its various articles, and also 
more self-consistent, than the original. Every- 
thing is intelligible to the mere English reader, 
and is accommodated to the English version. 
The pronunciation of all the words is indi- 
cated, with due allowance for differing usages. 
Good maps, too, have been added, and a large 
number of other illustrations. While the 
rights of criticism are recognized, great pains 
has been taken not to allow mere conjecture 
to undermine or to take the place of facts. 
The effort has been to harmonize and explain 
difficulties, rather than to make or exagger- 
ate them. And this is an important point in 
a work intended for a wide, popular use. 

While professed scholars will, of course, 
need the larger work, yet such an abridg- 
ment will often be sufficient for them, as it is 
ample for the needs of all others. And in 
Mr. Barnum’s work, in a moderate compass, 
and at a reasonable cost, they will find, on the 
whole, the best coucise, popular Dictionary of 
the Bible that has yet been published in Eng- 
Jand or America, It is a good sign that these 
dictionaries, in their different editions, are 
having so wide a circulation in this country. 
It is one indication that the general interest 
in the Bible is not waning, but rather waxing 
stronger. Those who aid in the dissemination 
of such works are helping on a good cause, 
Every Protestant must believe, that the 
more the Bible is studied, the better it 
will be for the land; and the better the Bible 
is understood, the more fruit will it bring 
forth for man, here and hereafter. The pub- 
lishers have done justice to the mechanical 
part of the work, and, considering its size 
and style, sell it at a low price. 


KINGLAKE'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.® 


The third and fourth volumes of the Eng- 
lish edition are compressed into one in this 
compact American reprint. The publication 
of the work has been long delayed—some 


*The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Volume 
II, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1868, 
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say in expectation of Lord Cardigan’s decease 
—most probably to insure complete accuracy. 
The narrative is minute, circumspect, and in- 
teresting, but, for the most effective history, 
the details are too minute. Some two hun- 
dred pages, for example, are given to the 
battle of Balaclava alone; every order, every 
step, every movement, is distinctly stated, 
evidently with thg design of making a final 
narrative, but often very much to the weari- 
ness of the ordinary reader. The famous 
charge of the Light Brigade is admirably de- 
scribed, and probably as near the truth as is 
possible, in the multitude of conflicting state- 
ments, orders, and interpretation of those 
orders. And yet, even here, there is such 
painstaking, sifting, and criticism of all the 
points, that it reads more like a military inves- 
tigation than a proper history. Still, that 
gallant charge is rightfully emblazoned for all 
time; it “was not war,” but it was real 
heroism ; and it will stir the pulse of future 
generations as one of the immortal deeds of 
the English race. 

This volume does not contain any such 
sustained and biting descriptions (or carica- 
tures) of great personages, as made the former 
volume so notorious, especially in the account 
of Louis Napoleon and his associates; but 
yet it deals very much, as is the wont of the 
author, with the definite portraiture of indi- 
viduals, and analyses of their actions, mo- 
tives, and characters. Lord Raglan is justly 
the hero of the tale; Lord Lucan is also fairly 
described; but the most pains are evidently 
spent upon Lord Cardigan, with a more care- 
ful balancing of his excellences and defects, 
than was generally expected. He was coura- 
geous by instinet, but equally rash and bad- 
tempered, and lacking the great qualities of a 
wise and skiJlful general. 

This is an essentially English history of the 
Invasion, from the English point of view, and 
for the glory of that land. Less justice is 
done to the part which France bore, which is 
perhaps only natural, considering how studi- 
ously the French histories of the campaign 
slur over or ignore the part which England 
played. But, after all, it was rather a French 
than an English war. England followed in 
the wake of France and did her bidding, and 
peace was made just as England got roused 
up to the fight. The part the Russians played 
is also quite fully given, manifestly from the 
best sources. And, in general, it must be 
said of this history that it rests upon a patient 
and thorough investigation of the facts and 
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documents; and that no one has had as am- 
ple materials for doing full justice to the sub- 
ject. 


MISS DICKINSON'S BOOK.* 


A novel by so well known and popular a 
lecturer is sure to attract attention. But those 
who read it simply as a novel, to find in it 
fine sentiment, or sensational effect, or sesthe- 
tie beauty, will lay it down quite disappointed ; 
for, simply as a story, it is only clever. The 
plot is defective; the leading characters 
are not sharply drawn; the style is not 
always felicitous, and the literary execution, 
on the whole, is not much above the aver- 
age of the novels of the day. Judged simply 
as a story, therefore, it is not remarkable, 
and we should dismiss it with a brief word. 
But the book should be judged as fact, not as 
fiction. It is the aim of the book that gives 
it worth, and the heroic spirit that animates 
it, that attracts to it and impresses. There 
is power in it, in spite of its form and literary 
defects—the power of a high moral purpose— 
of a sonl giving earnest and forcible utterance 
to its own intense convictions on a subject of 
great practical moment, deeply affecting the 
political and social condition of millions, and 
the honor and duty of this great Christian 
nation. In battling bravely for what she 
believes patriotism and Christianity alike 
demand, Miss Dickinson despises the nice arts 
of the rhetorician, the clap-trap of the mere 
novelist, and the finical niceties of westhetic 
culture, and seeks by an array of stubborn 
facts, woven together in a narrative, and put 
in a strong light, to press truth home upon 
the heart and conscience, and help to correct 
the false and wicked sentiment, which now 
so extensively prevails. The book is an 
indigaant testimony against thesin of American 
caste. Under the thin veil of fiction, the 
author presents various facts, more or less 
connected with the war, and facts which 
cannot be ignored, and the significance of 
which must be admitted, and bases upon 
them her earnest, solemn, moving, womanly 
appeal. And dead must the heart be to every 
sentiment of humanity, justice, and religion, 
that can read her appeal with stoical indif- 
ference. We may differ from her on some of 
the questions involved, but we must admit 
that she has the essential truth with her, and 
that she pleads her special cause with a 





4 What Answer? A Story of To-day. By Anna E, 
Dickinson. Ticknor & Fields, 
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fervor and a power that deséfves praise, and 
not censure, ea’ 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, mainly 
abridged from Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary, but 
comprising important Additions and Improvements. 
Edited by Rev. Samuel W. Barnum. Tlustrated 
with 500 Maps and Engravings. (D. Appleton & 
Co.). Royal 8vo, pp. 1219. Sold by subscription 
only. Price $5. 

See Review Department for our opinion 
of it. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rev. John McClin- 
tock, D.D., and James Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. IL— 
©. D. (Harper & Brothers). Royal 8vo, pp. 933. 
For an estimate of the first volume of this 

great work, see Hours at Home for July, 

1867. A review of the present volume will 

be given in our next issue. 

The Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual 
Remembrancer of the Church, for 1867. By Joseph 
M. Wilson. Vol. IX. J. M. Wilson, Philadelphia. 
8vo, pp. 551. 

Invaluable to the minister and the student 
who wishes to know the facts, statistics, and 
other matters of interest pertaining to the 
great Presbyterian family throughout the 
world. 

The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, and that of the 
Lamentations. Translated from the original He- 
brew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philological and 
Exegetical. By E. Henderson, D.D., Warren. F. 
Draper, Andover. 8vo, pp. 315. 

Henderson’s Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, as well as that on Isaiah, is held 
in high and deserved esteem by scholars. 
The present work is a very scholarly per- 
formance, and deserves a place in every theo- 
logical student’s library. We take pleasure 
in calling the attention of ministers and stu- 
dents to Mr. Draper’s Catalogue of Books, 
which embraces many standard works in theo- 
logy. 

Studies of Character, from the Old Testament. By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers). 
16mo, pp. 329. 

Pictures all aglow with the author's genius 
and piety. 

The Pearl of Parables. By the late James Hamilton, 
D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers). 16mo, pp. 369. 
A faithful and eloquent exposition of the 

Parable of the Prodigal Son—one of the 

last productions of the lamented author, and 

characterized by all his grace of style and 
evangelical thought. 

Wind-Wafted Seed. Edited by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., and Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers). 16mo, pp. 443. 

A selection from Good Words and the Sun- 
day Magazine, which these distinguished 
divines respectively edit. 

Pivot Words of Scripture. By Rev. Philip Bennett 
Power, author of the “*I Wills” of the Psalms, ‘I 
Wills” of Christ, etc. (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York). 12mo, pp. 353. 

By a favorite author, whose pen has 
already endeared him to the Christian 
public, 
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Life Scenes from the Old Testament, with Maps and 
Tiustrations. By Rev. George Jones, Chaplain 
United States Navy. (J. C. Garrigues & Co., Phi- 
ladelphia). 12mo, pp. 496. 

This is a companion volume to the 
author's. “ Life Scenes from the Four Gos- 
pels.” It embraces the period from the call 
of Abraham to the death of Moses. The 
style is animated, the pictures truthful, and 
the teaching wholesome and impressive. 
“We note an exception (page 106), where the 
unquestioning faith of Abraham in offering 
Isaac is attributed to “the terrible influen- 
ces around him, and the systems of belief 
and practice in Egypt and Phoenicia and 
Canaan—whiere it was considered that the 
more precious the child, the more acceptable 
to the divinity was the offering "—whereas, 
it seems to us, that the root of his faith was 
simply in God’s promise, never for a moment 
wavering even though in this particular 
instance God seemed to contradict himself, 
and for the first time, like the heathen gods, 
require the immolation of a human victim. 
What Answer? A Story of To-Day. By Anna E. 

Dickinson. (Ticknor & Fields.) 16mo, pp. 301. 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever. A Poem, by Ed- 

ward Henry Bickersteth. (Robert Carter & Bro- 

thera, New York). 12mo, pp. 441. 

A remarkable poem, and one that will 
work its way into notice and be immortal. 
Life Below: in Seven Poems. (Hurd & Honghton, 

New York). 16mo, pp. 286. 

The Literary Character; or, the History of Men of 
Genius, and an Inquiry into the Character of James 
the First. By Isaac Disraeli. Edited by his son, 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. (W. J. Widdleton, 
New York). 12mo, pp. 589. 

An improved edition of this well known 
work, which has long filled an honored place 
in English literature. It contains a portrait 
of the author, and is brought out in beauti- 
ful style. 

The Amazon. By Franz Dingelstedt. Translated 
from the German by J. M. Hart. (G. P. Putnam & 
Son). New York. 16mo, pp. 315. 

It forms the first volume of the publisher’s 
“Popular Library of European Literature.” 
A truthful and humorous picture of German 
life in cultivated circles. 

What Makes me Grow? or, Walks and Talks with 
Amy Dudley. By the author of ‘‘ Harry Lawton’s 


Adventures,” &c. Illustrated. (Putnam & Son). 
16mo, pp. 169. 

Our Standard-Bearer ; or, The Life of General Grant. 
By Oliver Optic. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
(Lee & Shepard). Boston. 16mo, pp. 348. 

A Manual of Mythology. In the form of Question 
and Answer. By the Rev. George W. Oox. | First 
American, from the second London edition. (Ley- 
poldt & Holt). New York. 16mo, pp. 300. 


The Kingdom of Satan. By Augustus Blauvett. (P. 
8S. Wynkoop & Son). New York. 16mo, pp. 170. 


Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. (Ticknor 
& Fields. Boston. Paper cover. 


We welcome in this separate and cheap 
form these admirable essays, reprinted from 
the Atlantic Monthly. They deserve to be 
widely circulated. Let our young men, and 
we might include our fashionable maidens 
also, read and ponder what the author says. 
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The Half-Dollar Edition of Tennyson's Poems. Com- 
plete; paper cover. (Ticknor & Fields). 16mo, 
pp. 244, 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Ac- 
count of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Vol. II. 
(Harper & Brothers). New York. 12mo, pp. 632. 


If, Yes, and Perhaps; Four Possibilities and Six Ex- 
aggerations, with Some Bits of Fact. By Edward 
E. Hall. (Ticknor & Fields). 16mo, pp. 296. 


A Book About Boys. By A. R. Hope, author of a 
‘*Book about Dominies.” (Roberts & Brothers). 
Boston. i16mo, pp. 247. 


Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Ilustrated by mr. Alcott. 
(Roberts Brothers). Boston. 16mo, pp. 341. 


A capital story for girls. 

Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living; Designed for 
Young Men and Women. By Washington Gliddon. 
(Ticknor & Fields). Boston. 16mo, pp. 236. 
Fresh, sensible, thoughtful, practical, replete 

with instruction—one of the’ best books for 
young people that we have seen of late. Like 
the “Country Parson,” and “Timothy Tit- 
comb,” the author has a pleasant and shrewd 
way of “ putting things.” 

The Works of James McCosh, LL.D., President of 


Princeton College. New edition, 4 volumes, 8vo, 
beveled boards, (Robert Carter & Brothers). 


The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral. Pp. 549. 

Typical Forms and Special Endsin Creation. Pp. 535, 

The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. 
Pp. 448. 

An Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy, being 
a Defence of Fundamental Truth. Second edition, 
with Additions. 8vo, pp. 470. 

This new and beautiful uniform edition of 
Dr. McCosh’s works, just published by Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers, of this city, appears 
at a most opportune time. The distinguished 
author is about to assume the Presidency of 
Princeton College, and a most hearty and 
enthusiastic greeting awaits him. He has 
earned for himself in the Old World an illus- 
trious name as a thinker and a writer on some 
of the profoundest subjects of human thought; 
and a career of exalted and extensive useful- 
ness is now opened to him in his adopted 
country. His presence among us, and the 
regard in which he is personally and in his 
writings held here, will awaken fresh interest 
in his works. 

The Agate Stories. By the author of the ‘‘ Basket of 
Flowers.” Six volumes. 1. The Bog Hermit. 2. 
Little Daniel. 3. Little Shepherd. 4. The Bird’s 
Nest. 5, The Wolf-Slayer. 6. Little Henry. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers). 

Beautiful stories for children, beautifully 
gotten up, and inclosed in a neat paper box. 
The New England Traged'es. By Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. 1, John Endicott, IL Giles Corey of 

the Salem Farms. (Ticknor & Fields.) 16mo, pp. 

179. Tinted paper. 

This neat little volume will be welcomed in 
ten thousand households, and be read eagerly 
and with delight. Aside from their poetic 
charms, these poems strangely thrill one by 
the dramatic recital of facts well known in 
New England history. 





